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The Author will not be so uncandid as to offer any 
Apology for the appearance of the following pages.-— 
Whatever may be the literary demerits of the work, he 
feels conscious, that the object it introduces is so im- 
portant in itself, and likely to be so beneficial and ex- 
tensive in its consequences, that it would be pure affec- 
tation in him, and an insult to the Public, to insinuate 
that it required one. 

He haS) however, respectfully to request some indul- 
gence from the Scientific portion of his Readers. — He 
has employed the term, " philosophy,^' and some of its 
phrases? more frequently than perhaps he would have 
wished, — ^because he could find no other words which so 
readily conveyed his meaning. He has reason to fear, 
however, that some of those terms which he has pre- 
sumed to use, are not always, according to their strict 
signification, very accurately applied. When such cases 
occur, he has to request the generous forbearance of his 
Readers; and solicits a fair and candid interpretation 
of his meaning, according to the obvious purport of the 
context. 

He has the same indulgence to request from his Theo- 
logical Readers. — Although, as a member and office- 
bearer in his own National Church» he is conscientiously 
attached to her standards ; yet, being a Layman, he mays 
with all his care, have failed in some intances to express 
himself with strict theological exactness. — He is not 
aware of having done so. But if he should, he confi- 
dently throws himself upon the indulgence of his breth- 
ren, and solicits at least a fair and charitable interpre- 
tation of his meaning, wherever it may appear to them 
to be obscure, or technically incorrect. 

Myrih Bank» Trinity, Edinburgh, \ 
5th November 1834. / 
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npHERE is perhaps no class of sufferers, over 
whose privations and miseries there have 
heen spread so many pleasing delusions, as over 
those of the Blind. The humane and chari- 
table have no opportunity of contemplating 
their cheerless loneliness ; — ^their sufferings are 
generally hidden from the eye of the public ;— 
and they are, in almost every instance, removed 
to a distance from even the inquiries of the 
benevolent. The reason is obvious : — They are 
thinly and individually scattered over the face 
of the whole country ; and their misfortune fix- 
es them to a spot, and compels them to seek 
retirement in the seclusion of their homes ; so 
that their wants and their sufferings can be 
witnessed only by their immediate relations and 
friends. All, except those whom the benevo- 
lent have collected in asylums, and a few, who, 
being more destitute or more enterprising, ob- 
trude themselves on the public as mendicants 
or musicians, are shut up in obscure and dis- 
tant localities, unknown to the philanthropist, 
and of course not generally regarded. 

B 
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The condition of those blind persons also, 
whom benevolence has succoured, tends great- 
ly to conceal the miseries which congregate 
around them in ordinary circumstances. Such 
are seen collected together in schools and asy- 
lums, where comfort, cleanliness, cheerful in- 
dustry, and education, all combine to throw 
over the imagination of- the visitor that roman- 
tic feeling of satisfaction which so often changes 
the aspect of misery, and creates charms in the 
very idea of suffering. But it requires no ar- 
gument to prove that this is a delusion ; and 
yet it is permitted to lead us astray. Its fasci- 
nations have concealed from observation the 
true state of the Blind generally, by throwing 
a thick veil over their original mental and phy- 
sical wretchedness, — a wretchedness which is 
nevertheless felt in all its bitterness by at least 
thirty thousand individuals, in diiferent parts 
of the world, to whom the English language is 
known, but to whom education and literature 
of any kind have hitherto been denied. As 
well might we attempt to awaken sympathy 
for the ignorance and squalid wretchedness 
which are found in the parent's hovel, by exhi- 
biting the comfort and intelligence of his child 
in a public institution ; as to rouse suitable 
feelings of compassion for those thirty thou- 
sand blind persons, by merely witnessing the 
blessings enjoyed by the select few who are the 
nurslings of charity. — ^Yet these are, in a great 
measure, the only individuals from whom the 
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public hitherto have been able to derive their 
estimate of the sufferings of the Blind. 

Apart, therefore, from those who have thus 
been removed from their ordinary condition, a 
little consideration will shew, that the Blind 
are the most wretched^ the most helpless^ and, 
what is not generally attended to, the most ig- 
norant of all human sufferers. And if so, the 
call upon the benevolence of the public to re- 
move at least a part of this mass of misery, 
by providing them with the ameliorations and 
blessings of a permanent literature will be pro- 
portionably strong. 

That they are the most wretched of sufferers 
might indeed be argued, without farther in- 
quiry, from the very nature of their loss. They 
are deprived of that organ which is in itself the 
noblest in man, and in its effects the most de- 
lightful of all the senses. The visible universe, 
which spreads out all its glories in exquisite 
and boundless profusion before us, is to them a 
blank. Light, the first and the most glorious 
of the creatures of Gk)d, is to them annihilated ; 
and all t^^e infinite variety of its beauties and 
wonders are to them shrouded in impenetrable 
darkness. Every other class of sufferers have 
their miseries lessened or mitigated by a par- 
ticipation in this pure, this delightful, this con- 
stant source of pleasurable enjoyment. In every 
condition of life there is naturally such a love 
of light, and such a dread of darkness, that 
no enjoyment can be relished without the one, 
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and every evil is increased and embittered by 
the addition of the other. The endless variety 
and beauty of the objects presented to our 
observation by the eye, afford us unlimited 
scope for both instruction and amusement : For 
by comparing and contrasting their several as- 
pects, the mind, while it is pleasantly, and al- 
most insensibly occupied, is at the same time 
cheered and invigorated by the exercise. Even 
the Deaf and Dumb, who at one time were 
the only rivals with the Blind for pre-eminence 
in misfortune, have of late risen high in the 
scale of enjoyment, and have left their more 
unfortunate fellows in all the depth of their 
original sufferings. Since the important dis- 
covery of teaching the Deaf to read and write, 
their natural defect has, in comparison with 
blindness, dwindled down to a mere inconve- 
nience. The stores of knowledge are now as 
accessible to them as to those who can hear ; 
their thoughts, their feelings, their desires, can 
now be expressed by writing ; and the charms 
of music alone, which are denied to thousands 
besides, are their principal privation. — But it 
is very different with the Blind. There has 
hitherto been no literature for them ; not even 
one single source of knowledge, nor any other 
way of expressing or recording their thought*, 
except the living voice. Shut out from the 
visible world, of which they can form no 
idea beyond the extent of their arm ; insensible 
to every point of creation, except the little spot 
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on which they tread ; and doomed to pme and 
to grope through life in a dawnless darkness^ 
an interminable night, — the Blind, we think, 
stand now without a rival in misfortune, and 
are therefore as a class, the most wretcfied of 
our fellow-men. 

But the blind man is also the most helpless of 
our species. His condition is a state of conti- 
nuous childhood. He is, and he must continue 
to be, dependent on others for every comfort 
and every necessary. He can procure for him- 
self neither food nor clothing ; and without the 
unceasing assistance of his friends he would 
of necessity perish. He may no doubt be 
taught to know much, and to do much ; but 
no teaching can render him independent of 
others, or remove him from a state which must 
always border upon the helplessness of infancy. 
He is, and he must continue through life to be, 
at the mercy of all who chuse to take advan- 
tage of his misfortune ; for the odds would at 
all times be incalculably great, in favour of a 
seeing child, in a contest with a blind Samp- 
son. 

But there is to the Blind yet another source of 
suffering, which aggravates all the others, and 
to which the attention of the public has not 
been sufficiently alive. That they are, all other 
things being equal, the most ignorant, and the 
least informed of our species, is a fact capable 
of direct demonstration. Nor is the general 
truth rendered more doubtful by the circum- 
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Stance, that some, or even many, blind persons 
have been able to overcome the numerous 
obstacles which lay in the way of their improve- 
ment. This could only have happened with 
those whose natural powers were of a superior 
order, or where concurring circumstances as- 
sisted in the expanding of their minds, and in 
enabling them to acquire a larger portion of 
general information, than usually falls to the 
lot of those who see. Every such circumstance 
too, when it occurs, becomes a matter of 
general notoriety and record; and that these 
are the exceptions, and not the rule, is abun- 
dantly obvious from their fewness, in compari- 
son with the tens of thousands of their fellows 
in misfortune, who have successively passed 
through the world in their several localities, 
unnoticed and unknown. 

But that the general information of the Blind 
must be greatly less than those who otherwise 
enjoy equal opportunities of improvement, must 
be obvious from the following considerations. 

1. Language is ahnost the only means by 
which information is conveyed to the BUnd. 
But as a large portion of every language is fig- 
urative, and the large majority of figures used 
in language is derived from objects of sight, of 
which the blind can form no idea, it follows, 
that these terms and figures, though they may 
be used, can never be fully or very clearly 
understood by them. The Blind, for example, 
can form no idea of light in any of its in- 
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numerable modifications ; and therefore, the 
ideas which thev attach to such words as " shin- 
ing talent," " clear perceptions," " bright ideas," 
must be as different from the truth, as if they 
thought them like the " sound of a trumpet," 
or the " smoothness of glass." They may, no 
doubt, be taught to make use of this language 
as fluently as others ; but the conceptions which 
are formed in their minds by these figurative 
terms can never be the true ones, nor the same 
as our own. All such information, therefore, 
so conveyed, must be at least defective, and 
often erroneous. 

2. But there is another cause why the general 
information of the Blind must be greatly de- 
fective, in comparison with those who see, and 
which must also tend to perpetuate that poverty 
of ideas, which is itself at once the cause and 
the effect of mental weakness. The great mass 
of our information, both of men and things, is 
insensibly acquired by us through the medium 
of sight. We may not indeed be always sen- 
sible of this, but it is not the less true. How 
little, — ^how very little knowledge, either of 
themselves or of the things about them, is 
conveyed by many of our peasantry to their 
children by verbal instruction ! and yet these 
children, by observation, and the constant use 
of the eye alone, acquire insensibly a sense of 
propriety, and often of duty, with a correct 
knowledge of aU the persons, places, and things 
around them. 
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Independently of oral instruction, very lit- 
tle comparatively is ever learned by the sense 
of hearing, and still less by those of smelling 
or touching. The reason is, that these senses 
are generally used as mere auxiliaries to the 
more extensive and perfect organ of sight. 
But of all this varied and valuable stock of 
information, the Blind are necessarily deprived. 
The only avenue by which it could find en- 
trance to the mind is closed ; language is in- 
capable of conveying it ; and though the blind 
child had all along walked hand in hand with 
his observant companion, and enjoyed with 
him the use of all his other senses, and been 
present at every instant when all this store 
of silent information was collected, the only 
portion of knowledge which he could by possi- 
bility have gleaned for himself, would have 
been a few disjointed fragments, dubiously 
conveyed to him by sounds, of which his 
seeing companion would take little notice, or 
by the tedious feeling and handling of indivi- 
dual objects, all of which the eye of the other 
had comprehended at a glance, and which his 
patience would be taxed either to witness or 
allow. 

3. But there is one other circumstance to 
which we shall shortly allude, and which at 
least aggravates, if it does not increase, the 
other evils by which the Blind are kept in 
ignorance. It has been ascertained, that nearly 
nineteen of every twenty cases of blindness, 
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are caused, not by organic defects previous to 
birth, but by disease, and generally by im- 
proper treatment during it. Hence the small 
number of blind persons among the higher 
classes, among whom care and skill are employed 
to arrest the malady, or to mitigate its effects. 
The Blind are, therefore, generally found in the 
cottages of the poor, and of those who, during 
the disease which has ended in blindness, were 
either unwilling or unable to procure medical 
advice. The conversation and attainments of 
such persons are not generally the most in- 
structive; and as we have already seen that 
the Blind are shut out from every opportunity 
of improving themselves, their instruction must 
depend principally on the communications re- 
ceived through the medium of those indivi- 
duals. 

This evil is aggravated also by the circum- 
stance, that parents in the present day, too often 
think their duty in regard to family instruction 
complete, when they put their children to 
school ; so that those useful oral communica- 
tions in the family, which were the only kind 
of education within the reach of the poor pre- 
viously to the multiplication of books, have, 
since then, become in many cases obsolete. The 
Blind, therefore, have lost the benefit of family 
oral instruction, without being able to profit 
by the books which have so improperly super- 
seded it. If, therefore, we find that, notwith- 
standing the advantages of sight, ignorance and 
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moral darkness are the lot of many or most of 
the children of such parents, may we not con- 
clude, that the deeper shades which envelope 
the Blind who are reared among them, and 
whose opportunities of improvement are so 
much less, must indeed be a " horror of great 
darkness," — a " darkness which may be felt ?" 

From these considerations, it must be ob- 
vious, that, next to the Deaf and Dumb, no 
class of the community stand so much in need 
of education ; and no charity can be so great, 
or will meet the wants of the Blind so perfectly, 
as that which shall provide them with a Per- 
manent Literature. The object of this 
Sketch is to trace the means which have at va- 
rious periods been attempted for this purpose, 
and to introduce to the notice of the public, one, 
which has been found, after numerous experi- 
ments upon blind persons of every age and 
grade of intellect, during a period of several 
years, to be suited to their wants ; — complete, 
if not perfect ; — and which has put the arts of 
reading and writing within the reach of every 
blind person of ordinary capacity, by a very 
moderate exertion during but one week, or at 
most a month, in endeavouring to acquire it. 

The privations of the Blind have been an 
object of sympathy with the benevolent in every 
age. — Many contrivances have been formed, 
and many endeavours have been made, at dif- 
ferent periods, to ameliorate the loneliness of 
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their condition, principally for the purpose of 
finding employment for the mind, and of oc- 
cupying theif time agreeably at lea:$t, if not 
usefully ; but no idea of establishing a perma* 
nent literature for them was ever suggested 
before the year 1783, or 1784. Frequent at- 
tempts had, long before that time, been made 
by individuals to teach blind persons to read ; 
but as thoi^e attempts were only for entertain- 
ment, by the use of wooden and metallic let- 
ters, pins, and similar contrivances, they had 
no reference at all to books, or any portable 
substitute for them^ — ^by which alone, it is ob- 
vious, a permanent literature can ever be 
secured. We learn to read, not for the mere 
sake of learning to do so, nor even for the sake 
of reading ; but as a means for acquiring know- 
ledge by the use of books; without which^ 
reading could be of little or no service to the 
Blind, except as an amusement. The first idea 
of books for the Blind, was suggested by some 
unknown individuals in Paris about the year 
1784,— the following circumstances connected 
with which are exceedingly instructive and 
amusing. 

There is perhaps no people in the world so 
much under the dominion of fashion as the in- 
habitants of Paris; and M. Guillie,* in his 
work concerning the Blind, states in substance. 



* General Director of the Royal Institution for the Blind 
at Paris, and Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
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that it is to the caprice of fashion that the Blind 
of the present day are indebted for the first 
movement which was made in their behalf, and 
which has ultimately terminated in the found- 
ing of all the asylums and schools which have 
of late been erected for their reception in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. 

About the year 1783, charity and benevo- 
lence had very happily become fashionable in 
Paris ; and according to custom, the fashion 
gradually descended from those of higher rank, 
to those of humbler condition. There is a se- 
cret and solid satisfaction in doing good, even 
where the motives are not so pure as they 
ought to be; and with such enjoyments the 
votaries of fashion, in their unceasing whirl, 
are but rarely indulged. In the present in- 
stance, this satisfaction was felt and acknow- 
ledged. The delectable fashion became most 
unfashionable in its duration ; and was acquir- 
ing new vigour and strength, long after the 
usual signal of abandonment by the higher 
classes had appeared, in its adoption by the 
lower. 

Moral worth, and the satisfaction arising 
from its consciousness, proved itself, in this in- 
stance, superior to the artificial distinctions of 
either rank or wealth. Instead of abandoning 
the novelty, as is usual, as soon as it had be- 
come common in the city and the provinces, 
the people of rank, having felt its pleasures, 
were constrained, in spite of their predilections. 
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to rest a little longer in its enjoyment. The 
stream of titled philanthropy continued to 
flow, long after the current of popular imita- 
tion had poured its waters into the same chan- 
nel. The two harmoniously mingled in their 
course, and produced a lively and increasing 
zeal in this novel race of fashionable emulation. 
Each vied with his neighbour in works of be- 
neficence ; the mere act of almsgiving became 
at last vulgar and commonplace ; and the inge- 
nuity of many was taxed, to invent new outlets 
for the exercise of this superabundant charity. 
Those who were so fortunate .as to hit upon 
some new scheme of liberality, used every ex- 
ertion to procure followers in that path in 
which they themselves took the lead ; and for 
this purpose they did not scruple, in the pleni- 
tude of their zeal, to make assertions, and to 
propagate stories, of the most extraordinary and 
improbable kind, either concerning the impor- 
tance and the effects of their own particular 
charity, or more commonly, respecting the 
wonderful sayings or doings of those who were 
the objects of it. To such a degree did this 
happy fashionable freak extend, and for such 
an uncommon length of time did it continue, 
that in the course of four years three consi- 
derable charitable institutions were erected in 
Paris, which still retain the names of those 
who took the lead in endowing them ; while a 
succession of other charitable and humane re- 
treats of less importance, and for different 
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dasses of the unfortunate, was founded, not 
only in the capital, but also in the provinces, to 
which this flood of benevolence had happily- 
extended. 

In this praise-worthy search after new objects 
of charity, some one, in a happy moment, 
thought of the Blind. There was already an 
institution in Paris for the old and decayed 
Blind, but this new charity undertook the care 
of the young. The intention of the founders was 
probably no more at first than to secure for 
them a comfortable subsistence ; but this soon 
gave rise to the still more benevolent idea of 
rendering them industrious and intelligent, res- 
pectable, and in some measure independent, and 
of course more useful to themselves and to 
society. 

The scheme succeeded beyond expectation ; 
and it soon acquired for itself such a permanent 
hold upon the intelligent community in Paris, 
as secured it from abandonment, when the tide 
of fashion at last began to ebb, whose rapid 
flow had given rise to its existence. Amongst 
all the various modes adopted by the Pari- 
sians, indeed, for the exercise of their benevo- 
lence, this seems deservedly to have held a con- 
spicuous place ; and the accounts which were 
propagated, soon after its establishment, regard- 
ing the young persons under their protection, 
rendered it still more popular. The circulat- 
ed accounts of these blind persons, however, 
became so numerous, so exaggerated, so gross. 
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that M. Guillie himself appears to be ashamed 
of them. He says, " some persons, flattered at 
having found out a new way of doing good, re- 
solved to patronize those friends of the young 
Blind. Their slender success, exaggerated by 
their enthusiastic protectors, was metamor- 
phosed into wonders, and each wished to assure 
himself of the truth of the prodigies that were 
related. It would be necessary," he adds, " to 
forget the magical effects of fashion and popu- 
larity in Paris, before we could doubt the in- 
terest and favour which the Blind acquired. 
They became the subject of every conversation." 
The Philanthropic Society of Paris, at a very 
early period, adopted this infant charity, and 
undertook to provide the materials necessary for 
the instruction of its pupils. Among other 
popular exercises, the Blind were taught to 
read, as had been often done before, by means 
of temporary sentences, formed by letters in 
relief, cast in metal, and which, after being used, 
were again returned to their places. Some of 
the Blind pupils themselves were taught to ar- 
range those sentences for the junior pupils ; but 
the letters had always to be replaced when 
the sentences were read. The idea of printing 
hooks for them, up to this time, had never oc- 
curred to any one ; so that those reading exer- 
cises like the previous contrivances for reading 
sentences, to which we have already alluded, 
were intended rather for present amusement 
and popular effect, . than for any real or per- 
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manent benefit which was at that time expected 
from them. 

But those exercises were the parent of a much 
more substantial good ; and very soon gave 
rise to the idea of printing in relief for their 
use. The account of this important step in the 
progress of their education, we shall give in 
M. Guillie's own way. "When," says he, 
" they had found the means of teaching the 
Blind to read by the composition of a particular 
alphabet, they believed it possible to print 
books for their use with the same character. 
That which suggested the idea of printing in re* 
lief, was the sight of a leaf of paper coming 
from the press^ and which, by the pressure, 
presented on the opposite side the letters in 
relief, but in the reverse order." 

The idea, accordingly, was entertained, and 
books were in consequence printed in relief, by 
means of the very types by which the Blind 
had been taught to read. All those pupils who 
were previously able to read from the types, 
were soon able also to read the books, — ^the 
characters in both being precisely the same. It 
was now, for the first time, that the hope of a 
permanent literature began to dawn upon the 
Blind. The difficulties in learning to read those 
books were no doubt great ; but there was here 
the invention complete, which might afterwards 
be improved, — the construction and the first 
movements of a mighty engine, which, we have 
no doubt, will ultimately work a complete 
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cbange in the moral, the intellectual, and the 
physical condition of the Blind in all future 
tunes. 

The zeal with which these operations were 
carried on by the friends of the Blind in Paris 
was highly praise-worthy. The only matter 
which we have to regret now, perhaps, was 
their precipitation. They had been led, in 
providing reading exercises ,/br amusementy the 
success or failure of which could never have 
involved any serious consequences, to adopt a 
character which they had ready at hand, but 
which was not at all suited to the sense of touch ; 
alid having thus begun, they seem never to 
have thought of a change till the season of im- 
provement was gone by, and it was found to 
be too late to retrace their steps. The alpha- 
bet they had chosen, though it might, by great 
exertions, be taught and read by their own 
pupils within the walls of their asylum, was 
totally unfit for the Blind generally ; and on 
account of its form not being at all adapted to 
the sense of touch, it presented, in every case, 
an insurmountable barrier to its general adop- 
tion, and ultimately to every attempt at im- 
provement. 

The reason of this is easily accounted for. 
They had begun, at great expense, to multiply 
their books, not doubting that the Blind, thinly 
scattered over the country, would be as able, 
and as willing, to learn to read them, as the 
Blind within their institution ; and without 
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properly ascertaining the soundness of this 
theory by experiment, they proceeded onward, 
till they found it difficult to stop. There was 
no way of remedying the evil but one, and that 
was a total abandonment of an alphabet which, 
from its very nature, they now found to be in* 
capable of improvement. But this would ne- 
cessarily have sacrificed all that they had hith- 
erto done ; and all the books which had been 
rapidly accumulating, would not only have 
been useless, but, if even attempted to be used, 
would have been positively detrimental. We 
can easily conceive how strong the temptation 
must now have become to allow things to re- 
main as they were ; and how powerful the op- 
position of even one individual in a deliberative 
committee must have proved, who could fortify 
an otherwise untenable position by arguments 
drawn from such a sacrifice. The strength 
of this temptation necessarily increased with 
time; and every additional page which was 
printed, rendered any return to a better system, 
should such a system be invented or proposed, 
more difficult, and the sacrifice, which it would 
involve, more extensive and severe. 

The failure of the aji: of reading as a general 
measure^ in which its value mainly consisted, 
was felt as a great disappointment by the friends 
of the Blind in every country ; and the hope 
still continued to linger with many, that some- 
thing might yet be done to realize their ex- 
pectations. In every lover of literature, and 
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in every friend of humanity, the desire of sue 
cess in this benevolent and enlightened attempt 
to ameliorate, in the most effective manner, the 
condition of the Blind, was very great These 
unhappy individuals, above every other class 
of our fellow-men, could command most leisure^ 
and were best fitted for enjoying and improv- 
ing under, the pleasures of literature. Shut 
out from the visible world, and deprived of 
every other avenue to information except the 
living voice, books, and the ability to read 
them, appeared to those friends of humanity, to 
be the great desideratum for ameliorating their 
condition, for increasing their enjoyments, and 
for enabling them, by their own endeavours, to 
become wiser, better, and more useful, both to 
themselves, and to society. 

The failure of their friends on the Continent, 
accordingly, did not extinguish the ardour of 
the philanthropists of our own country ; who, 
perceiving the train of innumerable advantages 
which must follow to the Blind in every suc- 
ceeding generation, if the scheme could but be 
rendered practicable, seem to have " hoped 
against hope." The superior intelligence of 
the lower orders of the community in our own 
country held out a probability that with them 
it might succeed, although it had failed else- 
where ; and they resolved at all events to try. 
They did so ;— but they also failed. Many 
years ago, in the prosecution of this scheme, 
the directors of at least one institution for the 
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Blind, with the laudable desire of ameliorating 
the condition of their own pupils, resolved to 
make the attempt, and lent all the weight of 
their influence, and supplied the necessary 
means for the purpose of carrying it through. 
But the defective nature of the alphabet con- 
tinued to press like an incubus on their every 
exertion; and after a fair and patient trial, 
they found that the difficulties in the way of 
making even their own pupUs learn to read it, 
were so many, and apparently so insurmount- 
able, that, after much anxiety and considerable 
expense, they had reluctantly to abandon it. 

Since that period, the art has in a great mea- 
sure been lost sight of by the public. It has 
been almost exclusively confined within the 
walls of certain public institutions on the Con- 
tinent ; and is, we believe, periodically exhibit- 
ed to visitors, and at the annual examinations. 
The idea of teaching the books to the Blind 
generally, or even beyond the walls of these 
institutions, has long since been abandoned; 
and the exhibition of the art, as used by those 
to whom great patience and long practice has 
made it in some measure accessible, invariably 
leaves the mind of the spectator feelingly im- 
pressed with the conviction that the benefits of 
the art are not even enjoyed by them. He is 
invincibly led to the conclusion, that its pursuit 
under its present defective principles is impos- 
ing, rather than useful ; and is much more cre- 
ditable to the zeal and philanthropy of the 
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directors, than it is, or ever can be, beneficial 
to the unfortunate indi\dduals whose welfare 
they seek. 

The art of writing, as it must always depend 
upon its mother art of reading, has of course 
been still more unsuccessful. It is not, we be- 
lieve, even attempted at Paris ; and to adapt 
their alphabet to its successful prosecution is 
obviously impossible. Where writing has been 
attempted at all, another alphabet, similar to 
our Roman capitals, has been adopted ; but the 
inconvenience of two alphabets, the great size 
necessary for the letters, before they can be 
rendered at aU tangible, and the difficulty, even 
then, of discriminating one from another when 
impressed through paper, have rendered it also 
for many years little more than a name. 

For thirty years at least, previous to 1826 or 
1827, the arts of reading and writing by the Blind 
had been at a stand. So completely had it been 
forgotten in this country, that few comparative- 
ly, not even excepting the writer, were aware 
that it had ever been attempted ; and no trace of 
its existence could be found amongst the pupils 
of any of our blind institutions. About that 
time a mere accident brought both the arts for 
the first time under his notice, when he thought 
he could trace the cause of their failure on the 
Continent to the defective nature of their al- 
phabet. Their character being almost the same 
as the common Italic alphabet, though tasteful 
and pleasing to the eye, was not at all adapted 
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for distinct discrimiiuiticm by the sense of touch. 
The extremities of the letters, and the termi* 
nations of the curved lines which composed 
them, were the only parts which the nerves of 
the fingers coidd detect with any degree of pre- 
cision ; while all the others, particularly the in* 
temal parts, were lost in a confused sense of 
something pressing upon the fingers, the form, 
or even the direction of which, could not be 
discovered or traced. That long practice, or a 
combination of favourable circumstances, mighty 
in many cases, lead to such a power of discri- 
mination as was necessary to read those books^ 
could not be questioned ; but the difficulty of 
inducing individuals, in ordinary circumstances, 
to persevere in learning, or even to commence 
such an exercise, where success, after all their 
efforts, appeared so hopeless, was very apparent. 
It may be mentioned here, in corroboration of 
the opinion thus formed, that although it has 
been often tried, and that by individuals who 
have been taught to read the improved alphas- 
bet, with only an hour's teaching, none of the 
blind pupils in this country have yet been able, 
so far as we know, to discriminate the original 
alphabet, or to read so much as a single line of 
the books above alluded to. 

But besides the curved form of the letters, 
there was yet another circumstance connected 
with their alphabet which appeared very much 
to militate against its utility ; — and that was the 
retention of the capitals. This had a double 
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effect in weakening its tangible power ; cither 
of which would of itself have been destructive, 
but, when combined, were altogether insur- 
mountable. The great majority of characters 
in any sentence is the small letters, — ^the capi- 
tals being comparatively few. But as the ca- 
pitals had necessarily to be the largest in size, 
the others of necessity liad to be reduced, in 
order to correspond with them. The many 
were by this means sacrificed for the few ; and 
the tangible power which the small letters 
might have possessed on the same size of type, 
had they been made as large as the capitals, 
was reduced to at least one-half of what it 
might otherwise have been. 

But another consequence, resulting from re- 
taining the capitals in their alphabet, was the 
increase in the number of their letters, and 
which was even more detrimental to their tan- 
gibility and improvement than the smallness 
of their size. This will be obvious from the 
following considerations. — The readiness with 
which arbitrary figures can be distinguished 
from each other depends entirely upon the sim- 
plicity of their form, and the fewness of their 
number. Four or six characters might be 
made exceedingly simple, and all equally tan- 
gible ; but the addition of another would add 
greatly to their complexity, and would render 
the equalization of the whole much more 
arduous and difficult. Now the largest letter 
in the Parisian alphabet occupied a space of 
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not more than four-tenths of an inch square, 
and a large majority of the small letters did 
not occupy above one-half of even that. To 
render twenty-six arbitrary forms, within such 
a small compass, simple, and equally tangible 
throughout, would have been, as the writer has 
experienced, a very difficult operation ; and the 
addition of but one or two to the number would 
have added to the difficulty in almost geome- 
trical progression. But by retaining the capi- 
tals, the number to be equalized was augmented 
at once from twenty-six to fifty-two, — ^which is 
itself enough at once to account for its original 
failure, and for the want of success in every 
after attempt which might be made for its im- 
provement. 

A remedy for these defects appeared to the 
writer to consist in a total abandonment of the 
capitals, by which all the other letters might 
be increased in size, and rendered more simple 
in their form ; and more especially, he saw 
that by adopting a triangular alphabet in place 
of a curved one, the tangible power of each let- 
ter would be indefinitely increased. The tan- 
gible power conferred upon the letter O, when 
changed into the square or diamond form, and 
enlarged to the full size of the type upon 
which it was cast, was so exceedingly obvious, 
that the hope of founding, upon this simple 
principle, an effective and permanent literature 
for the Blind was confidently, but perhaps too 
hastily entertained. Several concurring cir- 
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ciimstances also prompted to the attempt ; and 
the first experiments were so exceedingly satis- 
factory, and indeed so decisive of success, in- 
dependently of any future improvement, that 
it was resolved at once to proceed. The pros- 
pect was exceedingly delusive. The writer 
knew not, and indeed could not know at that 
time, the distance of the object which it was 
thought had been almost attained, nor the many 
hidden reefs which was to obstruct his advance 
in that sea which had to be navigated before 
it could be reached. If these had been fore- 
seen in all their aggravations, there is reason to 
fear, that the Blind would have yet been in 
want of a literature, or they would have been 
indebted for it to some other hand. He does 
not, however, regret the undertaking. The dis- 
couragements and the difficulties which have 
been encountered, and which have at last been 
happily overcome, have all helped to clear the 
way, and to lay a broad and solid foundation for 
a noble fabric, which will now gradually arise, 
and which must co-exist with literature and 
blindness. This he may not perhaps live to 
see. And if delayed by want of energy, or 
left to some future generation to cultivate, his 
previous disappointments will have prepared 
him for the issue ; for " the bitterness even of 
that death is past." And if he should be spared, 
as he hopes he shall, to see its success a^a 
general measure, his satisfaction, though sin- 
cere, will yet be chastened by the recollection 

E 
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of the wounds, painful and many, by which 
the victory was gained. 

In carrying out the idea of constructing an 
cflfective alphabet for the Blind, two modes of 
proceeding very early presented themselves. 
The one was the invention of an arbitrary 
character^ which should be found sufficiently 
simple and tangible for finger-reading; and 
the other was, to re-model and modify the com- 
mon alphabet for the same purpose. 

The adoption of an arbitrary character, it was 
thought, would have the important advantage of 
superior simplicity and tangibility ; — but then 
it was foreseen, that as the Blind could not 
teach themselves, and by their dispersion over 
the face of the country, they could not always 
command the services of an initiated teacher, 
its usefulness would, on that account, as well 
as many others, be greatly circumscribed. 

The modification of the common Roman al- 
phabet, on the other hand, it was feared, might 
prove defective ; as it was at that time thought 
scarcely possible so to modify the shape of 
twenty-six different letters, as to retain the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of each, and yet be 
made, throughout the whole alphabet, sufficient- 
ly simple and tangible for the purposes of the 
Blind.r— But then, it was evident, that if this 
could by any means be accomplished, such an 
alphabet would possess the unspeakable advan- 
tage of being decyphered at once by all who 
could read ; and it might be taught to the Blind, 
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however obscure or remote their localities^ pro* 
Tided they had but one reading relative, neigh- 
bour, or friend. 

The first of these modes could have been 
completed with few experiments, little trouble, 
and at least a twentieth part of the expense. 
Add to this the circumstance, that the writer 
succeeded in the invention of an alphabet, 
whose sunpUcity, and tangible power, were 
pre-eminently fitted for the purpose ; * and the 
temptation to remain at this point, without 
going farther, will appear to have been very 
strong. 

The ultimate utility, however, of such an 
alphabet soon became exceedingly questionable. 
To the Blind themselves, indeed, it was a mat- 
ter of no consequence what kind of character 
was employed, provided they could read it 
easily, and had books to read. But it was 



* The above attempt to perfect an arbitrary character for 
the use of the Blind^ may^ without presumption^ be termed 
complete. The writer succeeded in arranging an alphabet of 
twenty-six letters^ (with two to 6pare^) by means of a single 
Mraigki line, and one lateral dot, in the centre^ or extremity^ 
but never in both. This alphabet is proved^ upon mathe- 
matical principles^ to be the most simple^ and the most tan- 
gible, that can be invented. But although its adoption might 
have pleased the fanciful, saved great expense and trouble, 
and secured, perhaps, some meed of applause ; yet, as it 
would have gtestly failed in the extent of its usefulness, and 
would have ultunately wrecked the whole system, it was un- 
hesitatingly abandoned. 
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easily foreseen, that any character not generally 
known, would have thrown innumerable ob- 
stacles in the way of advancing their literature ; 
and would, in a great majority of instances, 
have prevented them from ever being taught 
to read at all:* This was the honest convic- 
tion of the writer ; and the zeal with which an 
arbitrary character was pressed upon his con- 
sideration by respected friends, from whom 
it grieved him much to differ, claims some 
apology, in the form of reasons, for proceed- 
ing in a course at once in opposition to his 
own interest, and to their wishes. The follow- 
ing considerations, he has no doubt, will be 
sufficient for that purpose, and wiU leave his 
friends no room to regret their want of success 
in changing his opinion. 

Those who interest themselves in behalf of 
the Blind, are frequently led into error by 
attaching the idea of " community," to that 
heavy affliction. The reason of this is, that 



* To this cause may \30^ attributed the unmerited indif- 
ference, and sometimes contempt, with which the ingenious 
contrivance of the String Alphabet is sometimes treated. It 
is a practicable inanimate medium of thought by means of 
language ; and, with the exception of writings is believed to 
be the onlif one within the reach of the Blind. This consi- 
deration alone, notwithstanding the apparent difficulty of 
dec3rphering it by strangers^ demands a tribute of gratitude 
to the ingenious inventors^ Messrs Milne and Macbban, who 
are both blind ; as well as of respect^ on account of its own 
intrinsic merits. 
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the Blind are only seen by the public when 
they are found congregated together in their 
schools or asylums, for the purposes of la- 
bour or instruction. But no idea can be more 
fallacious, or more distant from the truth. 
The Blind, in at least twenty-nine cases of 
every thirty, are to be found insulated and 
alone, concealed from the public eye, and thinly 
scattered among the seeing population, in se- 
parate, and often in distant localities. Separate 
schools for their use, accordingly, while thus 
divided, will always be impossible ; and they 
must, therefore, in almost every instance, de- 
pend either upon the local teachers of their 
district, or upon their parents or friends, for as- 
sistance to learn. A known alphabet gives the 
Blind at all times the full benefit of these local 
conveniences ; while an arbitrary, or unknown 
character, would 'have rendered them almost 
always useless, — ^because few would be found 
willing to learn to read such a character them- 
selves, merely for the sake of teaching it to an 
individual. 

The philanthropy of some, may perhaps lead 
them to denounce this opinion as a libel upon 
our fellow-men. But we must calculate on 
human nature as we find it, and not as we 
think it ought to be; and if the reader will 
but consider the sum of moral courage which 
it woidd require in himself, to learn to read even 
a known language, expressed by Arabic, Persic, 
or Hindoostanee characters, merely for the pur- 
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pose of teaching another, he will be more ready 
than he is at present, perhaps, to admit, that it 
was not a culpable lack of charity in the writer 
which brought him to the above ccmdusion. 

This consideration itself, independent of any 
other, woidd have determined him to attempt 
at least a modification of the common alphabet, 
in preference to an arbitrary character ; but it 
was not the only one which tended to fix him 
in his resolution. Not to speak of the fear tl^t 
the printing of books in such a character would 
soon have ceased, and thus would the stream 
of literature have been stopped at its fountain 
head ; but the art of writing, and all the ad- 
vantages derivable from it, depended entirely 
upon the adoption of a known alphabet. Ex- 
ertion in any course of action, depends almost 
entirely upon the hope of benefiting ourselves 
or others, or at least of meriting their approba- 
tion ; but if the original productions of the 
Blind had been written in an unknown charac- 
ter, there would often have been the certainty, 
and always the fear, that what they were writ- 
ing would never be either decyphered or read. 
Their productions, however meritorious, like 
the short-hand writings of many eminent m»i> 
would have been consigned at once to the 
grave of mystery, and been buried at their 
birth. Of this, they themselves would soon 
have become sensible ; and its paralyzing effects 
in damping their energies, and preventing all 
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aspirations after original thought or literary- 
exertions may easily be conceived. 

Their friends also, as well as themselves, 
would have been sufferers by the use of an ar- 
bitrary character. The pleasure of correspond- 
ing by letter with a blind child, will always be 
considered a great privilege by an affectionate 
parent ; but this could not have happened with 
an arbitrary character. The art of writing, al- 
though perfect in itself, and practicable in the 
most extensive sense by the Blind themselves, 
would thus, by means of its character, have 
become, to the community, who were in this 
matter equally concerned, a dead letter — a use- 
less art. 

Such were some of the evils which it was 
foreseen would follow from adopting an arbi- 
trary character ; and the only evil which could 
attend the opposite course was the fear, (and 
even at that time it was no more,) that any 
modification of the common alphabet which 
would render it sufficiently tangible to the 
fingers, would render it totally illegible to the 
uninitiated eye. But a few of his first experi- 
ments convinced the writer that such a thing 
was quite practicable ; and therefore, respect- 
fully, but firmly evading the weU meant inter- 
ferences of his friends, he resolved to proceed 
in his own way. That he has been enabled to 
bring both of these arts to a state of perfection, 
far beyond his most sanguine expectations, is a 
matter of gratification and thankfulness ; and 
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the following enumeration of benefits Which 
will result to the Blind in the present, and in 
every future time, even although no farther 
improvement should he made^ will at once con- 
vince the reader, and satisfy his friends, that the 
plan, though its advance to perfection has been 
troublesome and tedious, will be productive of 
incalculable good both to the Blind and to the 
public. 

1. The modification of the common alphabet 
has been accomplished in such a manner, and 
the tangible power of the several letters has 
been so increased, and so nearly equalized, that 
blind persons of the most ordinary capacity 
have invariably been able to distinguish them 
from each other with readiness and accuracy. 
To such a degree of perfection has this tangi- 
ble power and equalization been brought, that 
by means of a type not larger than that used 
in Paris, the alphabet throughout has been 
learned by blind persons in fifteen, twenty, 
thirty, or forty minutes, according to their ca- 
pacities ; by which it is now evident, that every 
advantage which even theory could devise, or 
the most sanguine could expect, by the adop- 
tion of an arbitrary alphabet, has been success- 
fully ingrafted upon the present ; while the 
likeness to the ordinary Roman character is so 
striking, that five minutes' trial enables any 
reader to peruse both the books and the writ- 
ings of the blind with accuracy and ease. 

2. The power of abbreviation (if ever such a 
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mode of printing for the Blind shall be const* 
dered advisable,) has been amply prorided for 
by this angular alphabet ; and that much more 
perfectly and systematically, than could have 
been done by any arbitrary character. Each 
letter, being invariably constructed of straight 
lines and angles, less or more, it is demon- 
strable, that by the introduction upon these» 
of marks, or lateral dots, upwards of fifteen 
hundred words, or even phrases, can each be 
represented by one letter; and, for assisting 
the memory, each letter in the alphabet njay be 
made the root of a whole class of words ; while 
its several branches, distinguished by a particu- 
lar mark, would include many collaterals simi- 
larly distinguished. By such a plan, the whole 
of the New Testament might be printed in one 
neat portable volume. 

8. By this known character, which can at 
once be decyphered and read by ordinary read- 
ers, every blind person, however lonely or ob- 
scure his situation may be, can be taught to 
read, either by the local teacher, where there is 
one, or by his own exertions, with the help of 
his parents or neighbours. The experiments 
made to ascertain the ease and facility with 
which the Blind may be taught to read by this 
alphabet have been very satisfactory. One per- 
son in the Blind School in London, who could 
spell, was taught both to read and write in one 
lesson of seventy minutes ; and another person 
in the same institution, who teas previously un- 
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acquainted with letters^ was taught to read cor- 
rectly, though slowly, in four lessons. 

4. The Blind can now, by the adoption of 
a character generally known, commit their 
thoughts to writing, whether in verse or in 
prose ; and can correspond with their friends 
by post or otherwise, without the fear of their 
productions being rendered useless by remain- 
ing undec}T)hered, and therefore unread. 

5. The similarity of this equalized alphabet 
to the Roman character, which is used in almost 
all the modem languages, renders it equally 
useful to the Blind of every other nation in 
Europe, America, Australia, and many parts of 
the East. The equalization of this alphabet 
upon a sure basis, has opened the way for a li- 
terature for the Blind, in every country whose 
character is similar to our own, and at an expense 
scarcely greater than ordinary printing ; while, 
to any other country whose character is dif- 
ferent, it has established many important prin- 
ciples, upon which to proceed, in readily and 
successfully adapting their own alphabet to a 
similar purpose. 

As none of these advantages could have been 
expected from the adoption of an arbitrary 
character, the writer resolutely made up his 
mind, and resolved to proceed in accordance 
with the above principles ; and retiring at last 
from the well-meant zeal of some of his friends, 
which at one time seemed to put in hazard the 
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whole of his plans, he has ever since quietly, 
and almost secretly, carried forward his opera- 
tions to their completion. His friends, now 
that he has at last been enabled to bring his 
labours to a successful termination, will not be 
displeased that their well-meant endeavours at 
that time failed ; — ^for had they been successful, 
the prospects for the Blind would certainly 
have been less hopeful, and much less brilliant 
than they now appear. 

The difficulties connected with the complet- 
ing of his work, were in a great measure unseen 
to the writer when he commenced it. They gra- 
dually made their appearance as he advanced ; 
but by that time there was more than an equiva- 
lent, in the rapid developement of all the im- 
portant consequences likely to result from its 
success. He had anticipated no more at first, 
than the procuring of one fount of types, nearly 
equal in size to those used in Paris ; and it was 
not till long after he had commenced, that the 
full importance of the task which he had pre- 
scribed to himself began to appear. He soon 
perceived, that to do his work slovenly now^ 
would be to betray the interests of the Blind 
in all future times ; as it might prevent all ame- 
liorations to their literature in reducing its size^ 
which was that in which its principal inconveni- 
ence lay ; — whereas, by equalizing the tangible 
power of the letters before finally adopting 
them, the way would be prepared for reducing 
the size of the types at some future time. 
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Without rendering the books which should have 
been previously printed, either useless or in- 
jurious. In short, that it would be necessary, 
first to secure a proper foundation for their 
literature, before he began to rear the fabric 
which he had designed. The steps by which 
he has^been enaUed to accomplish this great 
object forms a proper subject for the present 
historical sketch ; and the enumeration will 
give him another opportunity of gratefully 
recording some of the circumstances in provi- 
dence, by which he was at first induced to entw 
upon it, and afterwards enabled to persevere, 
tUl it was finally completed. 

The failure of the friends of the Biind on the 
Continent, suggested to the writer the propriety 
of taking nothing for granted, and of making 
the ground sure before advancing upon it. He 
therefore resolved to trust to no theory, however 
plausible ; but to proceed in the path which a 
fair deduction from his experiments might sug- 
gest. These experiments, however, involved in 
their nature very serious difficulties ; — difficul- 
ties which, as we shall immediately see, would, 
in ordinary cases, have been all but insur- 
mountable. The full extent of these, indeed, 
cannot very readily be comprehended by an 
ordinary reader ; although he may form some 
idea of their nature, when it is considered, that 
the experiments on any alphabet could be con- 
ducted only by means of books, none of which 
were as yet printed: — to print these books. 
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(or thift special poirpose, required types, none 
of which TV ere as yet in existence : — and, what 
was still worse, the tjrpes could not be cast for 
the purpose of printing even one page for an 
experiment, tiU punches had been cut, matrices 
sunk, and all the expense had been incurred 
which are necessarily involred in the founding 
of types for a new language. And even when 
all this had been once accomplished, the expe- 
jiments had yet to begin. These extensive 
operations were but preparatory to them ; and 
all the improvements and alterations which 
might be suggested by the experiments that 
were to follow, necessarily involved a repeti- 
turn of the greater portion of them, as if they 
had never been accomplished. Every altera- 
tion of a letter, if it should be but one, requir- 
ed the total demolition of every book or page, 
which had previously been printed, as well as 
of the punches, matrices, and types cast, of the 
letters to be improved. The work had each 
time to commence in some measure of new ; 
improved punches had to be cut, matrices to be 
sunk, types cast, and books printed, before even 
one other experiment could be commenced, 
with the chance still that the altered letter, 
when tried, might still prove defective, and the 
whole series of changes fail. The experiments, 
after all this, might again proceed ; — ^but the 
same routine must necessarily have taken place 
at every alteration. 

All this, as the reader will perceive, must, in 
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ordinary circumstances, have rendered any ex- 
tensive series of experiments in such a course, 
important as it was, next to impossible ; and 
this easily accounts for the failure of our friends 
on the Continent. But in the case of the 
writer, a happy combination of circumstances 
rendered such a course of experiments practica- 
ble. He has all along, for his own amusement, 
had a small work-shop, turning lathe, and va- 
rious tools ; and he had added to his printing es- 
tablishment, some time before, the arts of wood 
engraving and stereotyping ; and to this uncom- 
mon, and rather novel union of several arts under 
one roof, the Blind are indebted for their books 
and their literature. The types were first en- 
graved on wood, and then composed into pages 
by his own workmen ; and as the great pressure 
necessary to form the relief upon paper would 
have crushed the wooden types, he got ste- 
reotype casts from them in hard metal, from 
which a sufficient number of pages were print- 
ed for the experiments to proceed. In this 
manner, the alterations upon the several letters 
were successively made, again tried, and again 
altered, at very little expense ; — an expense, in 
comparison, exceedingly trifling indeed, and not 
amounting to much more perhaps than one per 
cent of what it must have cost him had metal 
types at first been his only resource. 

In 1827, the characters, by means of these 
wooden types, were so far perfected, as to war- 
rant the regular printing of a " First Book," 
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by means of which, the ulterior experiments 
could be more satisfactorily conducted by 
means of the Blind themselves. This was ac- 
cordingly done; and pupils were kindly and 
gratuitously afforded for the experiments, by 
the Managers of the Edinburgh Blind Asylum. 
In this series of experiments with the Blind, 
the ultimate success of the measure was fully 
ascertained. The pupils readily distinguished 
the letters of the alphabet ; and having been 
previously taught in the asylum to spell, they 
were able to read with their fingers in a few 
days. On the 26th of October, the invention 
was brought under the notice of the Managers 
of that institution ; and the following is a re- 
ported statement of the proceedings. 

" Edinburgh, 26th October 1827.— At a meet- 
ing of the Managers of the Blind Asy- 
lum of Edinburgh of this date :— 

" The meeting proceeded to examine the na- 
ture, and eflBciency of the books lately printed 
for the use of the Blind. Some of the boys 
belonging to the asylum were introduced, who, 
though the books had been in their posses- 
sion only a few weeks, and although they had 
got no regular teaching, were able readily to 
distinguish all the letters, and easily discrimi- 
nated those which were likest to each other. 
They were then, by Dr Gordon and others of 
the Directors, made to touch insolated words, in 
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different pages of the book, which they at once 
knew; and they afterwards read slowly, but 
correctly, in different parts. By repeated trials, 
and by varying the exercises, the Directors were 
of opinion, that the art promised to be of the 
greatest practical utility to the Blind ; who, it 
evidently appeared, would be able to use these 
books with increasing facility. 

** Mr Gall also stated, that the apparatus for 
writing to and by the Blind were in a state of 
considerable forwardness. The principles had 
been completely settled, and found efficient; 
and all that remained were only minor points 
of economy in procuring for the Blind, at a 
low rate, the necessary requisites. Some of 
these he exhiMted to the meeting. The letters 
were easily formed on common post letter pa- 
per, by one motion of the hand ; and being 
submitted one after another, were correctly 
and invariably distinguished by the blind boys 
present. 

*• The Directors cordially approved of what 
had been done, the expenses of which had 
hitherto cost nothing to the public ; and while 
they proffered their own patronage, they at the 
same time earnestly recommended Mr Gall*s 
effi3rts to the encouragement of the Public, 
without which, from the fewness of the reading 
Blind, it was evident he could not proceed.'* 



The practicability of the art having thus 
been ascertained, it became a matter for consi- 
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da:^tion how it was to be brought before the 
public, and carried into effect. The objects to 
be gained were hooks for the Blind, and more 
especially metalic types^ by which to print 
them. The expense and ultimate risk of pro- 
curing these by any private individual, and 
more especially to one whose very limited ca- 
pital was already absorbed in business, was 
thought to be imprudent ; and the writer was 
accordingly advised to secure himself against 
loss, by issuing a prospectus for publishing the 
Gospel by St John, in three royal octavo vo- 
lumes, for one guinea ; — one-half to be advanced 
at subscribing, and the other half to be paid on 
delivery. He declined then, and since, any 
pecuniary assistance, farther than what should 
arise from the fair profits of that publication ; 
the one-half in advance being thought sufficient 
to prevent, during his operations, any serious in- 
road upon his floating capital. 

As it was foreseen, however, that many who 
would not subscribe a guinea for the book, 
would readily assist the general object by dona- 
tions of smaller sums, an Assisting Fund was 
formed for the benefit of the poor Blind, from 
which they would, upon being properly recom- 
mended, be entitled to their copies of the Gos- 
pel by St John at half price. If this first object 
could once be accomplished, it was next to cer- 
tain, that all succeeding publications for the 
Blind would be able to clear themselves, with- 
out requiring farther aid from the public. 
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The experiments upon the writmg apparatus 
were soon so far completed, as sufficiently to 
jshew the practicability, by the Blind, of that art 
also ; and demonstrated how easily it could be 
practised by any blind individual who could be 
taught to spell. In the month of March 1828; 
accordingly, for the purpose of investigating 
the subject, and ascertaining, for the satisfaction 
of the public generally, the efficiency of the 
arts both of reading and writing by the Blind, 
a Committee was arranged by the Very Rev. 
Dr Baird, Principal of the University of Edin-* 
burgh, consisting of himself. Sir Henry Jardine, 
Professors Wilson and Pillans, and Robert 
Johnston, Esq. Secretary to the Blind Asy- 
lum of Edinburgh. This committee accord- 
ingly met in the Hall of the University ; and 
after fully investigating the nature of the two 
arts, and carefully examining the pupils, they 
were pleased to issue the following report 
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« REPORT, 

By the Very Rev. Dr Bairb, 
Sir Hekry Jardine, 
Professor Pillans, 
Professor Wilson, and 
Robert Johnston, Esq. 

On the Books printed by Mr Gall, for the 
use of the Blind, and the mode of Writ* 
ing, by which they can communicate 
with each other upon paper. 

" W^E, the undersigned Committee, specially 
appointed by, and along with, the Very Rev. 
Dr Baird, Principal of the University of Edin*- 
burgh, have examined the books printed by 
Mr Gall for the use of the Blind, and have 
ascertained, by experiment, that they are capa* 
ble of being easily read by them. The boys 
whom we examined were able, with only a few 
weeks practice, and no regular teaching, to read 
with their fingers as quickly, or nearly so, as 
we could suppose boys to do with their sights 
in similar circumstances ; — although this ratio 
evidently cannot be expected to continue 
throughout the more advanced stages of their 
reading. Mr Gall has also demonstrated, to 
our satisfaction, that when once reading has 
become familiar to the Blind, these books may 
be reduced to at least one-third of their pre- 
sent size. 
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" The method of writing, or communicating 
with the Blind upon paper, we have also found, 
by experiment, to be easy and effective ; and 
are of opinion, that, on account of its great 
simplicity, and the universality of its applica- 
tion, either to letter-writing, to composition, or 
to the inserting of memoranda in books, for 
private use or amusement, it promises, when 
reading by the Blind shall become familiar, to 
be an art of considerable practical utility. 

" As Mr Gall, in forming his establishment for 
printing for the Blind, declines any pecuniary 
assistance, farther than what may arise from the 
sale of the Gospel by St John, which he pro- 
poses to print in relief by subscription, we 
consider it highly desirable, that, seeing the 
practicability of this art is placed beyond a 
doubt, a fair trial should also, by this means^ 
be made of its utility. Whether this laudable 
attempt to alleviate the privations, and increase 
the enjoyments of the Blind, will lead to re- 
sults of practical utility, can only be decided 
by experiment ; and since Mr Gall is willing 
to try it, we think him worthy of encourage- 
ment and support. 

" We should therefore have pleasure in see- 
ing the proposed Edition of St John's Grospel 
extensively circulated, both as a literary curio- 
sity, and for gratuitous distribution among the 
Blind; and we do, therefore, on the above 
grounds, warmly recommend Mr Gall's pros- 
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pectus of that work to the attention and pa* 
tronage of the public. 

(Signed) '< OEO. H. BAIRD. 

Edutbuaoh, henry JARDINE. 

llth March, 1828. JAMES PILLANS. 

JOHN WILSON. 
ROBt. JOHNSTON.'* 



In Glasgow, about the same time, a general 
meeting of the friends of the Blind took place 
in the Hall of Hutchison's Hospital, the Lord 
Provost in the chair ; at which the nature of 
the invention was explained, and the best 
mode of carrying this great Uterary object 
into effect was fully discussed. The impor- 
tance of the arts to the Blind was universally 
admitted ; but the meeting thought it advisable 
that its practicability to the Blind generally, 
should be well ascertained ; and accordingly, 
they appointed a special committee of their 
number, the very Rev. Dr M^Farlan, Principal 
of the College of Glasgow, convener, to ascertain 
the practicability of both of the arts, by means 
of the Blind pupils in their own Asylum, to 
consider the whole subject, and to draw up a 
report of the result. 
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This Committee, accordingly, after a careful 
examination, and repeated experiments upon the 
Blind pupils in the Blind Asylum in Glasgow, 
were pleased to issue the following report. 

« REPORT 

By the Very Rev. D. M'Faelan, Principal of 
the College of Glasgow ; 
James Ewing, Esq. 
Rev. John Smyth, of St George's, 
William Smith, Esq. 
Rev. HudH Heugh, and 
John Alston, Esq. Treasurer to the 
Asylum for the Blind in Glasgow. 

Being a Committee appointed by a Public 
Meeting, held at Glasgow on the 17th 
of April 1828, to investigate the Prin- 
ciples and Effects of Mr GaU's system 
for teaching the Blind to read by means 
of Printed Letters, and to communicate 
with each other on paper. 

" We, the undersigned Committee, having met 
with Mr Gall on the 18th of this month, in the 
Asylum for the Blind, examined the books 
which he has printed in relief, and ascertained, 
by a variety of experiments, that they may be 
read by blind pupils with accuracy, ease, and all 
the expedition which can be expected in com- 
bining the signs of sound, when discerned only 
by the sense of touch. 
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" The pupik whom we examined, were able, 
after the practice of a few days or weeks, 
and without any regular instruction, to distin- 
guish every letter, and to spell and pronounce 
the words with readiness and apparent facility. 

" They were also able to discriminate accu- 
rately the letters formed by Mr Gall's appa- 
ratus for writing ; so that we have no doubt of 
its practicability, as a method of retaining the 
knowledge they may have acquired, and a me- 
dium of communicating their thoughts upon 
paper. 

** Regarding Mr Gall's system in all its 
branches, as holding out a fair prospect of prac- 
tical utility, not only in affording to the Blind 
^ditional facilities of acquiring and communi- 
cating information, but also in exercising their 
mental powers, and opening to them more ex- 
tensive means of intellectual improvement and 
enjoyment, we think it highly deserving of en- 
couragement ; and beg leave to recommend his 
proposed experiment of printing in relief the 
Gospel of St John, as announced in his Pros- 
pectus, to the patronage of the public. 

(Signed) « D. M'FARLAN. 
Ja. EWING. 
Glasgow, JOHN ALSTON. 

'2Ui April 1828. JOHN SMYTH. 

^ ' H. HEUGH. 

Wk. SMXTH." 



These ki 
•gq^nued 
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equally gratifying to the writer, and honourable 
to the individuals from whom they severally 
emanated. 

The first of these originated without his know- 
ledge, at the annual dinner of the Destitute Sick 
Society of Edinburgh, where the invention was 
natieed in connection with his name. The impor- 
tance of an object, which was to create a litera- 
ture for a class of men hitherto destitute of it, 
and to bring the word of God into immediate 
contact with those who had never been favoured 
with it before, was so apparent, that the meet- 
ing unanimously resolved to " appoint a special 
committee of their members, with power to add 
to their number, for the purpose of encoura- 
ging Mr Gall in the prosecution of his object, 
without, however, at all interfering with his 
operations ; and to lend him such assistance as 
might be deemed necessary for the successful 
accomplishment of the measures he contem- 
plates." ♦ 

The other, and not less gratifying circum- 
stance, above alluded to, followed immediately 
upon the above. It was a docquet and recom- 
mendation, appended to the report of the 
Edinburgh University Committee, by the Lord 
President of the Court of Session, the Lord 
Chief Commissioner, and the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, in the following words : 



* Minutes of Special Committee, 22d March, 1828. 
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** In consequence of the successful investiga- 
tions and experiments of the above committee^ 
and of the probable importance to society of 
this extraordinary invention, we, the under*^ 
signed, do cordially concur in the sentiments 
expressed in the above report, and warmly re«> 
<;ommend Mr Gall's operations to the consi- 
deration and support of the public. 

(Sigrned) ^ C. HOPE, Lord President. 
Grawtoit, Wm. ADAM, Lord Chief CommiaaioDer. 

20ih March, 1828. WALTER BROWN, Lord ProTOst.** 



The recollection of these friendly encourage- 
ments were afterwards of great importance to 
the writer, during his tedious and difficult 
operations. The hope, indeed, of meriting the 
countenance and approbation of such kind 
friends^ has assisted very materially in cheering 
him forward to a successful conclusion. 

The special committee appointed by the 
Destitute Sick Society, was soon after intimated 
to the writer, who met with them on the 22d of 
March 1828, Robert Paul, Esq. in the chair. At 
this meeting, the writer mentioned what had 
abready been accomplished, stated his design, 
explained the means by which he expected 
to accomplish it, and laid upon their table a 
Prospectus for publishing by subscription the 
Gospel by St John. The committee at this 
meeting, exercising the power conferred upon 
them, added to their number the names of the 

H 
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Rev. Dr Gordon, Dr Dickson, Dr MCrie, 
IL Henderleatb, Esq. Rev. Edward Craig» 
Rev* Mr Foote, and Mr John Wigham. The 
minutes of that meeting also bear, that '' the 
meeting advised Mr Gall to re-considw liis 
prospectus before issuing it, particulaily as to 
die payment of one half of the money, per ad- 
vance, and the granting of the receipts, which 
would be found very cumbrous and intricate in 
the management, and might lead to much in- 
convenience and trouble;*' and at the next 
meeting, on 2d April, " Mr Gall stated to the 
meeting, that he had considered the recommen- 
dation of last meeting, as to paying the one 
half of the subscription per advance, and fol- 
lowed it. — ^The prospectus, in other respects, 
remained nearly as before.'* 

Very considerable exertions were made to 
procure subscriptions for the Gospel by St John, 
and these for some time were very successful. 
To the sudden check that was given to these 
exertions, which alone could give him any hope 
of evading great inconvenience and loss, he shall 
allude no farther, than merely to say, that such 
did take place ; and he found Himself in lixe 
very unpleasant dilemma of either abandoning 
a plan which promised, or rather secured, an 
amelioration of the moral and physicid ccmdi- 
tion of the Blind in all future times, or to pro- 
ceed to its completion, with the certainty of a 
serious loss, and a still more extensive risk, 
which it was not very pleasant to contempfertc. 
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The first altemrtiye wa^ at one period $efU 
omfy tbooght of. Hanragsed and sick with 
repeated interfef ences^ he felt desirous of abai>^ 
doning, or at least of suspending his (4)eraF* 
tions till soioe future period. The principal ob* 
stacle which stood in the way oi this deeisioOf 
was the sums ce^eeted for the assisting fund. 
Many of these wesre anonymous, and could not 
be returned ; snd as the surmises which might 
hare bec» grounded upon the retention of any 
portion of this money, even for the defraying 
of necessary expenses, could not be anticipated 
without pain, he resolved at all hazards to 
}m)ceed. The subject is exceedingly unplea* 
mnU, amd is alluded to merely that it may be 
dismissed at onee and for ever. For the same 
reason, we shall here, though a little out of the 
order erf tim^e, give extracts from two circulars 
published for the information of subscribers^ 
and which, to the discerning eye will be infor- 
mation enough, while they distinctly shew the 
state of matters at their respective dates. 

Oto the SOth December 1828, a circular was 
printed and distributed, stating, among other 
things, that tiie number of subscribers procured 
at tliat time for the Gospel by St John, was 
JiSSk and the amount of the assisting fund 
^176: 6s. Another, circulated in August 1830, 
contained the following passage. 

" The (publishing of the) Gospel by St John, 
is a more extensive, and a more hazardous 
undertJJcing. It will extend to three octavo 
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volumes ; and the number of subscribers hi- 
therto procured is only 157. — The liberality of 
the public in contributing to the assisting fund, 
has, however, been very conspicuous. This 
ftmd, now set apart for procuring copies of the 
Gospel by St John to the poor blind at half 
price, amounts, after deducting the expense of 
collecting, to £188 : 6 : 7 ; and it ought in jus- 
tice to be here mentioned, without underrating 
the exertions made in other places, that, with 
the exception of Edinburgh, the city of Glasgow 
has contributed more to this fund than all the 
other parts of Scotland and England together. 
If the administration of these copies be under- 
taken by any committee or society, the amount 
of subscribers would then amount to 516 ; a 
number which, however, without reckoning 
upon deaths, removals, and the other necessary 
contingencies of a subscription-list nearly two 
years old, would scarcely warrant the publica^ 
tion even of an ordinary work of the same size. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the public 
will not allow any private individual, after 
three years labour and outlay in prosecuting an 
object so peculiarly their own, to incur any 
farther hazard or expense, now that the object 
desired has been attained. In that assurance, 
the Gospel by St John will immediately be put 

to press. The principle adopted in circulating 

the subscription-lists for this book has hitherto 
been, to confine solicitation principally to the 
public, without encroaching on charitable insti- 
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tutions or on clergymen, on whose funds, in 
these times of mercantile distress, local claims, 
mo]% m^gent, are already too numerous. The 
operation of the same principle is still recom- 
mended ; and if there should ultimately be any 
defalcation, or probable loss, one or both will 
still be open to solicitation ; and, if really ne- 
cessary, will not be solicited in vain." 

We have before stated, that as the impor- 
tance of the work, in reference to the future, 
began to develope itself, the necessity of equal- 
izing the tangible power of the letters, and of 
finally fixing upon their several forms, before 
beginning to print, became more and more ap- 
parent. The practical lesson drawn from the 
experience of his fellow-labourers in the same 
work on the Continent was too obvious to be 
neglected ; and their failure served as a beacon 
to guide him in safety past that rock on which 
they had unhappily split. The object in view 
was a permanent literature for the Blind, the 
importance and value of which would necessa- 
rily increase with its extent; and this litera- 
ture, like our own, could be extended only by 
the accimiulation of books for their use. The 
number of the Blind being comparatively few, 
it became a matter of the very last importance, 
that every book printed from the commence- 
ment, for their use, should be, and should conti- 
nue to be, efficient for the purpose. This could 
only be accomplished, however, by perfecting 
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the alphabet befm'e beginning; — as every, mate* 
rial alteration would form a new epodh, and 
would, in some measure^ if not totally, destroy 
the usefulness of all the books that had been 
printed before it. 

That such alterations, if not provided for at 
the beginning, must take place at some future 
period, was certain ;— because, when reading 
had by long practice become familiar to the 
Blind, there was a certainty, from analogy, that 
they would be able by degrees to read print erf 
a size constantly decreasing in size, down to a 
point, of which, previous to experience, it would 
be rash even to form a conjecture. The writer 
was naturally led to this supposition and hope, 
by considering what habit has done in regard to 
the facility acquired in reading by the eye,— 
where the most indistinct print, of the smallest 
size, and often in twilight, where an insolated 
letter could not even be detected, is yet read 
without difficulty. Such, there is every reason 
to believe, will be the case with tangible read^ 
ing by the Blind ; and the ulterior experiments 
of the writer have^ confirmed the conjectura 
There is now, indeed, a certainty, that the Blind 
will by practice be able to read print much 
smaller than any of those books which he has 
yet procured for them, with a continuous mo^ 
tion <rf the hand, and as quickly zs they can be 
distinctly attended to by their auditws. That 
a reduiction in the size of their books, there- 
fore, both for the sake of economy and conrre- 
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nience, would be attempted, when the Blind 
were sufficiently prepared for it, was to the 
writer a matter of certainty ; and the extent to 
whidi tJiat improvement would be carried, mufit 
depend entirely upon one cireumstanoe. That 
was, the equaUwUkm of the tangible powers of ^ 
ieltere in the aiphabet^ throughout its whole rnc^ 
tent If this was now neglected, the attempt 
iit any future period, after a multitude of books 
had been printed, to reduce the size of the 
type, while any of the letters remained imper- 
fect in their form, and therefore, when reduced, 
must be rendered undistinguishabk by the 
touch, would defeat the whole design of the 
art ; which, to be valuable, must also be gene- 
rally useful. It would render all their future 
small print publications illegible ; — and every 
such book added to the literature of the Blind, 
would act like the infusion of poison,<^-«low, 
perhaps, but sure in its operation ; and a gradual 
decay, and a lingering deaUi, would sooner or 
iater have been the inevitable consequence. 

On the other hand, if at some future period, 
a series of experiments should be commenced 
for the purpose of improving and altering the 
letters of the ^tlphabet, one evil was p*obaUe, 
and another was certain^ The probable evil 
was, that from the nature of the experiments, 
and the difficulties attending them, as befove 
explained, the letters might perhaps be sdtered, 
without their tangibility being materially im- 
proved. This remark may be considered as 
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rather self-complaisant in the writer ; but he 
inakes it with much deference, and from a feel- 
ing sense of the many and strong temptations 
which would necessarily, at every trial, beset the 
experimentor, to induce him to rest in the at- 
tercUian, without being over-scrupulous or over- 
zealous to ascertain the extent of the improve- 
ment. But although this should be fairly ac- 
complished, and the letters should be success- 
fully altered, the probability, or rather the 
certainty, then would be, that all the books 
previously printed for the Blind by the old 
characters, would be rendered in a great mea- 
sure useless, or worse, to every succeeding pupil. 
—•Their volumes would be at once swept from 
their shelves, — their literature would be con- 
demned to a second infancy, — and the accumu- 
lation of books and of libraries would have 
9gain to commence. 

It was exceedingly desirable, therefore, that 
such a catastrophe should, if possible, be pre- 
vented; and this could only be done before 
commencing : — For if the books about to be 
printed for the Blind were ultimately to assist 
in swelling the rising tide of their literature, it 
was absolutely necessary that the alphabet 
should be equalized throughout, and finally 
settled, before beginning to print. Having 
begun, accordingly, the writer resolved to per- 
severe, and to endeavour to complete his work, 
for the purpose of securing it. 

The accomplishment of this design gradually 
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led him forward, through a much longer vista 
of experiments than he had at first contem- 
plated. He felt convinced, however, that the 
most certain path was the easiest and the soon- 
est ; and he therefore set himself, by various 
applications of the sense of touch, and of dif- 
ferent degrees of sensibility, to detect those 
Combinations of lines and angled which were 
most susceptible of discrimination by the fin- 
gers ; and by the application of these general 
principles, to obviate any defect in the letters 
most difficult to be decyphered, before submit- 
ting them again to experiment. When this 
was done, types upon the improved principle 
were engraved, pages were again printed, and 
the experiments renewed, till the whole of the 
letters in the alphabet were reduced to what at 
that time was conceived to be an almost per- 
fect equality of tangible power. For these 
experiments, pupils from the Edinburgh Blind 
Asylum were again kindly and gratuitously 
afforded, by whose means principally the pre- 
sent state of perfection, in both the reading and 
writing departments, has been successfully at- 
tained. 

These experiments had hitherto been carried 
on by means of letters engraved by the hand ; 
but the writer now considered himself as quite 
prepared for regular metallic types, similar to 
his improved wooden ones. For the purposes 
of economy, as well as of convenience, in for- 
warding these complicated operations, it was 

I 
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found that a new art, and another kind of 
work-shop must be added to his establishment, 
or rather, in the first place, be attached to his 
study. He found it necessary to become his 
own type-founder ; and being now ready to 
proceed, he began his preparations for carrying 
this object into effect. The difiiculties, how- 
ever, which at this point most unexpectedly met 
him, were more numerous, and at one time ap- 
peared to be more inveterate in their removal, 
than any that he had yet encountered. But as 
they have all been successfully and honourably 
overcome, they need not here be any farther 
alluded to. * 



* These difficulties at one time assumed a very serious, 
and even hopeless aspect. They were overcome principally 
by the zealous and friendly assistance of Mr David Napier, 
mechanician in London, the inventor of the patent steam 
press, to whom this opportunity of grateful acknowledg- 
ment is gladly embraced. Type-moulds, and the other ap- 
paratus used by type-founders, are not articles of ordinary 
manufacture, but are constructed privately and confiden- 
tially in the premises of the type-founders themselves. This 
was a circumstance previously unknown to the writer, who 
never doubted that he would be able to procure them, like 
bookbinders' tools, ready made, or at least to order, in Lon- 
don. To his great disappointment he found, upon applica- 
tion, that this was a mistake ; and this circumstance, upon 
which he had never calculated, placed him in a very un- 
pleasant and trying predicament To betray the confidence 
of any one, or clandestinely to employ the confidential work- 
men of others, he could not for a moment think of; and he 
had accordingly to leave London, with little expectation of 
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In 1829, when the writer was in London, 
forwarding these objects, a circumstance took 
place which excited considerable attention, and 
which fully proved the eflSciency of the alpha* 
bet for the use of the Blind generally, even in 
its then crude state ; — and as it forms a small 
link in the chain of this history, we shall here 
very shortly allude to it. 

At a general meeting of the Sunday School 
Union, and of the friends of religious educa* 
tion in London, held in the Poultry Chapel, 
in which the Rev. John Clayton presided ; after 
the examination of several classes of pupils, il- 
lustrative of the efficiency of the Lesson System 
of teaching, a blind man, of middle age^ was 
introduced to their notice, as detailed in the 
following extract from the minute of that 
meeting by the Sunday School Union. * 

" At the close of these examinations, a blind 
man was introduced to the notice of the meet- 
ing, who had been born in that state, and who, 
by means of the alphabet invented by Mr Gall, 
was now able to read by the touch slowly, but 
correctly, in the first book printed for the use 



success^ except in the faint hope of re-inventing the art for 
himself. By the friendly assistance of Mr Nafibr^ how- 
ever, who afterwards procured him a mould, he ultimately 
succeeded ; and the consequence has been an improvement 
upon the common mould, by which it is now made to cast 
three sizes of types in place of one. 

♦ " Effects of the Lesson System of Teaching," p. 35. 
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of the Blind. He was, by the chairman, and 
several other gentlemen, made to touch insu- 
lated lines and words in various parts of the 
book, all of which he invariably read in such a 
manner, as to shew that he could have read any 
book in the English language, printed in the 
same manner. He, though advanced to mid- 
dle life, had acquired the art of reading by only 
one hour and a quarter's teaching, (in the pre- 
sence of a large committee of gentlemen,) to- 
gether with his own practice during a fort* 
night. 

" He also wrote before the meeting, by means 
of an apparatus invented by Mr Gall for that 
purpose ; and numerous specimens of his writ- 
ing, which he read by his fingers with great 
ease,' were distributed among the individuals 
present. Dr Rennie, (who, with the Rev. Dr 
Mayo of Cheam, and James Glassford, Esq. 
had examined him, and were present when the 
writing materials were for the first time placed 
before him,) gave an interesting account of the 
circumstance ; and stated, that in the space of 
one hour he was taught to write in their pre- 
sence ; — ^liis own practice, for one day only, had 
done all the rest." 

When the writer, on his return to Scotland, 
had completed his first fount of types, (Double 
English,) and had got some pages printed by 
its means, it was found that the tangible power 
of the letters, though no larger than the pre- 
vious wooden ones, was greatly increased. Each 
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letter, cast now from one matrix, always pre- 
sented precisely the same form to the nerves 
of the fingers, which enabled the pupils, in a 
very short time, to read with much more confi- 
dence and facility. The letters had, each one 
individually, acquired a more striking identity 
by the uniformity of their several parts, which 
had previously been in some measure disturbed 
by irregularity in the engraving. So readily 
and easily were those pages now read, that the 
capability of the pupils to read books printed 
by types considerably smaller than Double 
English was certain, and it became very de- 
sirable to try. The question also occurred, 
** Is this equality of tangible power real, or 
only apparent? — Will it remain equally per- 
fect when the size of the letters is reduced ?'* — 
It was obvious that it could not, but must fail 
at some point ; and it was of consequence to 
detect and to obviate this first latent defect in 
the way to perfection. 

These objects could be gained in no other 
way than by undertaking another, and a still 
smaller fount of types, and by beginning the 
task of experimenting of new. The under- 
taking appeared in some degree necessary, to 
render what he had already accomplished com- 
plete ; and as there were now fewer difficul- 
ties to encounter, and as type-founding had 
now become more familiar, he resolved to de* 
lay the public announcement of his opera- 
tions, for a short time longer, and to under- 
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take it. He did so. A type eonsideraWy re- 
duced in size, (Double Pica,) was prepared 
and cast, — ^pages were composed and printed by 
their means, — the experiments were once more 
commenced, — and were again successful. Seve- 
ral imperfections, which could not be observed 
by means of the large type, were now detected 
and altered, and again submitted to trial ; and 
when this small sized type was perfected, it 
was found that the pupils could read it as 
easily and as correctly as they had done the 
larger one. 

It was now certain, that the Blind generally 
could be made, by a little practice, to read this 
alphabet, as now improved, on a size of type 
much smaller than either of the two ; and the 
inducements to make trial of a third size, still 
farther reduced, were now more numerous and 
strong than those which suggested the second. 
The reduction of the size, in the first instance, 
ascertained the fact, that there did remain la- 
tent defects in the powers of the letters, which 
could only be detected by reducing their size, 
ahd submitting them, in that form, to experi- 
ment ; and it was exceedingly probable that 
this first reduction had only partially removed 
them. That the smallest type which the pupils 
could be made to read was the proper one upon 
which to make the principal experiments, was 
now forced upon the conviction of the writer ; 
and he resolved, at the expense of a little more 
self-denial and delay, to sink one other shaft in 
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this mine of improvement. He was the more 
strongly induced to do this from the convic- 
tion, that this one other step, cautiously and 
securely made, would render the alphabet for 
all practical purposes, complete, if not perfect. — 
The type now proposed would reduce the pon^ 
derosity of the books to somewhat less than 
one-third of the size originally contemplated^ 
and greatly below the one-half which they would 
occupy when printed by the types first cast ; and 
there was every probability, that if the powers 
of the letters were properly equalized here, any 
future reduction might safely be made without 
materially changing the forms of the letters, so 
as to render the books previously printed of less 
utility. 

His laboiu'S accordingly commenced once 
more, and another fount of types was under,- 
taken, as small as it was thought the pupils 
could be made to read with any degree of ease, 
before practice had rendered it familiar. This 
typ^j (Great-primer,) is only one size larger 
than those by which law-papers and pulpit 
bibles are printed, and which it was thought 
when carefully perfected, would secure a prin- 
ciple, in the form of the several letters, which 
needed not to be materially departed from, in 
any after reduction of size. — By means of pages 
printed by these types accordingly, the most 
important and decisive of the experiments were 
conducted, and the defective letters were im- 
proved, tried, and perfected. 
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In conducting these last experiments^ ad- 
vantage was taken of the general results of the 
previous investigations, and the improvements 
which had followed upon them ; and the lead- 
ing spirit of the principles thence arising, was 
made to bear upon the present experiment in 
making these final alterations ; in the hope, 
that if at some future period a still smaller size 
of type shall be thought necessary, the tangible 
power of each letter might remain, without alter- 
ing the form of any of the letters ; or at least, 
that any such alteration which it might be found 
necessary to make, should not so change their 
form as to render them materially different 
from their present shape ;— and that this has 
been accomplished, is at least highly probable 
from the extreme simplicity of all the charac- 
ters. 

These concluding experiments on this im- 
portant department were made with great ac- 
curacy and unflinching resolution ; every de- 
fect was remedied, and no letter was allowed 
to pass where improvement was required. The 
letters on the writing stamps were also submit- 
ted simultaneously to the same ordeal ; and 
their impressions, being more delicate than the 
relief formed by the types, assisted in securing 
a still farther degree of perfection. Under this 
double check, the whole was carried forward 
by degrees, till every letter in the alphabet was 
reduced to as great an equality of tangible 
power with the others as possible. 
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An equality of power having been thus at- 
tained in the smallest size of the alphabet, the 
corresponding alterations had to take place in 
the several improved letters in both of the 
larger sizes employed. The largest sized fount 
of types was found to be beyond any im- 
provement; and therefore the whole of the 
letters were re-melted, together with a large 
portion of the second, for the purpose of being 
re-cast from the new and improved matrices. 
An edition of a First Book, also, prematurely 
printed from the partially improved types, 
some months before, had also to be cancelled, 
and books printed by means of the perfected 
character were next completed. 

The additional tangible power now conferred 
upon the larger sized letters, by means of the 
experiments upon the smaller ones, is very 
gratifying. So perfect indeed has the charac- 
ter been rendered, both as to its intrinsic tan- 
gible power, and to its extrinsic likeness to the 
common Roman alphabet, that the first female 
pupil in the blind school in London, to whom 
it was presented, having been taught to read 
previously to her blindness, was able to master 
the whole alphabet in ten minutes ; many who 
could only spell, have by its means been taught 
to read in an hour ; and numerous experiments 
warrant us in affirming with confidence, that in 
almost all common and similar cases, blind peo- 
ple with their own practice afterwards, may be 
taught both to read and write in a day. 

K 
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Arrangements for another and a still smaller 
size of type, (English,) have also heen made, 
and will be carried into effect as soon as reading 
by the Blind shall have become sufficiently 
familiar to warrant its appearing. When this 
shall have been accomplished, the whole of the 
New Testament may be comprised in two or 
three neat portable volmnes. 

In a historical Sketch, similar to the present, 
it might be considered a defect, were no notice 
to be taken of several alphabets, and some very 
ingenious suggestions which have of late been 
made by various individuals, since the ccmi- 
mencement of the writer's operations, and dur- 
ing the time that he has been privately engaged 
in perfecting them. We shall very shortly 
allude to a few of these. , 

Soon after the commencement of the present 
attempt to construct a literature for the Blind, 
and more especially after the circulation of the 
Reports emitted by the University Hall Com- 
mittee, and the ficiends of the Blind in Glas- 
gow, the mind of the public became power- 
fully excited, and the attention of many was 
called to a subject which promised to form a 
new era in the history of this department of 
literature. After the writer had found it pnl- 
dent, if not necessary, to seclude himself with 
his operations from the well-meant, but rather 
inconvenient interferences of some kind friends, 
whose zeal in a popular and national caus^ 
ought not to be too rigorously investigated, nor 
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very harshly censured, several very ingenious 
suggestions were made by private individuals 
to the public, and to some public bodies. The 
writer has before him a lithographic circular, 
containing no less than seven different alpha- 
bets, six of which have been submitted to the 
public during the last three or four years, be- 
sides another which he has in his possession^ 
suggested by an ingenious and respected cleri- 
cal friend, whose modesty obviously has pre- 
vented him from obtruding it. 

To enter upon any critical examination of 
those several alphabets, might appear invidious, 
— and it is happily unnecessary. It is perhaps 
sufficient to observe, that while they display 
much ingenuity, and some of them great sim- 
pUcity and tangible power, they aU, with the 
exception of that by the writer, which stands 
first in the order, are exclusively arbitrary. 
The only reason, it should be observed, which 
has ever been maintained for adopting such a 
character for the Blind, was the necessity of 
procuring one which would be more easily 
read than any modification of the common 
alphabet could be. But experience has demon- 
strated, that this assumption was erroneous. 
The modification of the common Roman al- 
phabet, as now perfected, has been learnt re- 
peatedly by blind persons of ordinary capacity, 
in twenty and thirty minutes ; and few will 
affirm, that any of these six arbitrary alphabets 
could be taught in similar circumstances in a 
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shorter period. They therefore, in no point of 
Iriew, possess any superiority to the writer's 
alphabet, which precedes them in the circular ; 
while the adoption of any arbitrary character 
whatever, would, as we have already shewn, be 
attended with the greatest inconvenience, if it 
did not ultimately make shipwreck of the 
whole system. 

Of these alphabets, however, two deserve par- 
ticular notice ;— one, merely as being exceeding- 
ly similar in principle to the arbitrary character 
invented by the writer, although there is not 
the slightest reason to doubt, that its inventor 
has an equal title with him to the merit of ori- 
ginalitj' ; — and the other, on account of the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to its appearance, 
and the extent to which the plan was carried 
out by its inventor. 

The inventor of this last alphabet, — ^Mr 
Alexander Hay, teacher of languages, who is 
himself blind, — ^feeling for the privations of his 
fellow-suflferers, pursued his plan with more 
zeal, and with greater perseverance, than any 
of the others. His method included, not only 
twenty-six characters to represent the letters of 
the alphabet, but also thirty-two abbreviations, 
which represented double letters and words,— 
making in all fifty-eight characters. 

Encouraged by some friends to bring forward 
his plan, he, at considerable personal trouble and 
expense, got types cast, both for his letters and 
abbreviations ; and so early as the year 1888, or 
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beginning of 18299 submitted them, with a 
prospectus for the gospel by St Matthew, to 
the patronage of the public. This part of 
Scripture, he hoped, by means of the abbrevia- 
tions, to comprise in one volume, which he 
proposed to supply for 7s. 6d. and undertook 
to put his work to press as soon as he could 
secure the small number of 750 subscribers. 
The cause of Mr Hay's failure in this laudable 
endeavour to benefit the Blind is, we believe, 
not very generally known. 

It ought also to be mentioned here, that with 
six or seven of the above characters, a gentle-* 
man of Edinburgh (Mr Craig,) conceived it 
possible to teach the Blind to write. Several 
of Mr Hay's characters being identically the 
same, and only varied by being turned different 
ways, it was thought that stamps, with these 
letters engraved upon them, which could be 
turned any way, and pressed down upon paper 
softened by being damped, would leave an im- 
pression on the opposite side sufficiently high to 
be read by the fingers. The idea was ingenious ; 
although experience has shewn that it cannot 
be depended upon as a record of the thoughts. 
When it requires the power and the regulating 
checks of accurate and extensive machinery to 
form continuous lines in relief upon paper, it is 
not probable that the Blind could form these 
by the hand in such a manner as to be always 
legible. Common pins, similar to the stamps 
used, by the writer, would, it is obvious, have 
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rendered the mechanical part of this invention 
much more perfect, — ^which a gentlemanly feel- 
ing on Mr Craig's part perhaps prevented. But 
it might have been adopted with perfect good 
faith towards the writer ; as the idea of writing 
by pricking points through paper is not his. 
The only merit to which he, with propriety, can 
lay claim, is the economical mode of construct- 
ing those stamps by means of common pins. 

It may also be mentioned here, that some 
years ago, a book of mathematical problems 
from Euclid, was printed in relief for the use 
of the Blind, by a clergyman, it is believed, in 
Yorkshire. In this the relief is exceedingly 
beautiful, printed upon Bristol board, and em- 
bossed in a manner similar to that of the mo- 
dem calling cards. All these, however, it is 
pretty obvious, are likely to be superseded by 
the present invention, on account both of its 
economy and utility. 

The attention of the writer has not been con- 
fined exclusively to the perfection of the alpha- 
bet. It was necessary that the characters should 
appear in a practical shape, else the public could 
not be expected either to judge of their merits, 
or acknowledge their efficiency. The printing 
of the books, therefore, had to form a part of 
his operations ; — ^but this was more in his own 
way, and the results have been equally satis- 
factory. The same reason operated in directing 
bis attention to the binding, and also to the 
writing departments, in both of which consider- 
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able improvements have taken place ; he having 
perceived, that he must complete the whole 
before he could come before the public. This 
he has endeavoured to do; and the results of 
some of his experiments in those minor de- 
partments will not be without interest to the 
friends of the Blind. These related principally 
to the various apparatus for writing ;— to the 
kind of paper best adapted for receiving and 
retaining the relief; — to the best and easiest 
methods of forming the relief in printing ; — 
and latterly, since the printing of the Gospel 
by St John was finished, to some secure me- 
thod of consolidating the volumes in binding, 
without destroying the print. 

To these we shall very shortly allude, and 
endeavour to explain what has been accom- 
plished in each. But before doing so, it may 
be of consequence to remark in general, that 
in conducting these experiments, the writer has 
endeavoured to weigh the interests of the future 
with the present time. He considered that 
an object may be attained, and yet the expense 
and trouble in attaining it may almost neutra- 
lize its utility. Ease, simplicity, and economy, 
therefore, have been carefully studied in all 
his operations ; and he has endeavoured to attain 
his object in such a manner, as that any person 
of common sagacity may be enabled to follow 
him in the same course. The art of printing 
for the Blind will not always remain in his 
hands; and their literature is most likely to 
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increase, and of course to become more valu- 
able, in proportion, first to the absence of all mys» 
tery in its manufacture, and next to the econo- 
my and ease with which their books may be 
produced. Keeping this constantly in view, 
he has endeavoured so to manage his experi- 
ments, as that the results should be got at in 
the simplest and most obvious way ; that the 
mechanical processes necessary in the manufac- 
ture should accord as nearly as possible with 
the ordinary methods of working adopted in 
the several arts ; and that they should always, 
when it « was possible, be accomplished by the 
apparatus in common use. He has in general 
succeeded. The only exceptions, perhaps, are 
the types, and the method of composing them. 
New matrices for the types must of course be 
procured, but they may be cast from the same 
moulds, and be manufactured in the same way, as 
other t3rpes ; and the composing, not in reverse, 
but in regular order, presents no real difficulty 
to the compositor, although it may cause a small 
tax on his time. The same materials, the same 
presses, and the same pressings, with some very 
trifling additions, will perform all that is neces- 
sary in printing and binding for the Blind ; 
and any type-founder, printer, or binder, may 
now assimUate all the operations necessary for 
producing these books with his ordinary busi* 
ness, at a very trifling expense, and witb al- 
most no additional trouble. 
The success which has attended the experi- 
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ments of the writer in the printing department, 
and the forming of a suitable relief upon paper, 
by means of the common printing press, as com«- 
pared with that described by M. Guillie, is a 
great object gained, for rendering the art per- 
manent, and, when reading has become general, 
for securing a succession of books for the use of 
the Blind. By a proper management of the paper, 
the workmien are now able to form the relief by 
means of his own presses, without the applica- 
tion of any extraordinary degree of mechanical 
power. The want of this appears to have been 
a great drawback to the printing of the books 
in Paris. M. Guillie, in his work on the Blind 
formerly quoted, says, that in printing " they 
at first used wooden presses, similar to those 
for compressing packages ; but these being un- 
equal and feeble, had but feeble eflfects. More 
lately, M. Clousier, printer to the King, used 
his presses for printing in relief. They were 
very soon, however, obliged to abandon the use 
of that kind of presses ; which, being too weak 
to resist a heavy pressure, broke of course, al- 
though they had taken the precaution of mak- 
ing them to roll on marble and brass, and of 
making steel chains much stronger than those 
commonly used. The mechanism of the im- 
pression in relief, differing entirely from that of 
printing with ink, it became requisite to invent 
a press, specially appropriated to this kind of 
work;" 
The inventing, or even the procuring of a 

L 
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press possessing the power here described, 
would at all times have been a serious impedi- 
ment to free competition among printers in 
printing for the Blind ; and therefore, the 
mode of forming a relief by means of the com- 
mon printing press, was an object of great im- 
portance, both to the writer and to posterity. 
He succeeded.«-*-By the simple expedient of 
reducing the surface to be printed, he in a 
corresponding degree increased the power ap- 
plied to it ; and was enabled to form the relief 
by his own presses, and by means of his own 
workmen. This has so assimilated the art of 
printing for the Blind, with the common rou* 
tine of ordinary press-work, that no printer 
possessing the types, and other materials, could 
have any difficulty in carrying it on. The ad* 
vantages which will at some future period re* 
suit from this feature of the art, may be of 
considerable importance ; for although it is but 
too probable that the writer will be more than 
able to supply all the demands which shall in 
his day be made in this infant department of 
printing, yet it is gratifying for the friends of 
the Blind to know, that the art is most likely 
to be perpetuated, since it contains no mystcary, 
and since no great sacrifice is necessary on the 
part of those who may be called upon to exer* 
dse it. A very trifling additional expense will 
now enable any printer of common sagacity to 
print for the Blind ; and as reading becomes 
general, and a demand arises for them, their 
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books must as a matter of course^ and in the 
ordinaiy mode of carrying on businefts> continue 
to increase. 

A^ith respect to the paper best eniMlJbr re^ 
ceiving and retaining the relief in printings the 
experiments of the writer have led him to a 
result which he could never have anticipated, 
and which must surprise those, who for forty 
years have, like himself previous to these ex«- 
periments, been pursuing a plan more clumsy, 
more inconvenient, and much more expensive^ 
than was at all necessary. By means of a paper 
not more ponderous than common thick post, 
and in no respect differing from common print- 
ing paper, except in the infusion of a little 
more size into its composition, he has succeeded 
in forming a relief capable of retaining its pro« 
minence under all ordiniury circumstances. It 
may, upon a hard table, be rubbed by the 
fingers for any length of time, and with any 
degree of pressure or speed, without the slight«- 
e^ deterioration; it may even be violently 
beaten on a board, with the fleshy part of the 
closed fist, and the relief will remain as perfect, 
and will stand out as prominently as ever. In 
some experiments made in London, it was even 
found, that the effect of this violence, by de* 
pressing the margin of the relief to a level with 
the rest of the paper, was to give the letters a 
greater degree of sharpness, and to render 
them more distinct to the touch than they were 
before; — a circumstance, the observance of 
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which has greatly assisted in another series of 
experiments in the pressing of the books, and 
which will ultimately be of great service in 
the printing department, as soon as the work- 
men have acquired such a degree of tact in 
the press-work as to warrant its application. 

In connection with this department, it may be 
here mentioned, that the strong desire in some 
of the young pupils, in their premature anxiety 
to read the smaller sized letters, before they 
were sufficiently familiar with the larger ones, 
induced them frequently to thrust their nmU 
into the letters on their books, and thus endan- 
ger the relief. This, for the sake of economy, 
suggested the propriety of teaching the letters, 
in the first instance, from thin metalic plates, 
with the letters in relief ;' which again, in con- 
nection with some attempted improvements in 
the writing stamps, suggested an important 
and economical mode of producing maps, plans, 
diagrams, or the outline of any picture or figure 
in natural history, for the use of the Blind. 
By the few experiments which have already 
been made in this department, it is now cer- 
tain, that a correct outline of a map, diagram, 
or picture, may be procured for the Blind, at 
an expense which will but very little exceed 
that of their common typography ; while the 
ease of its execution, the universality of its ap- 
plication, and the superior tangible power 
which it possesses, give high anticipation of its 
future usefulness. The principles are satisfac- 
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torily established; the lines in relief being 
formed by a succession of small prominent dots^ 
capable of being transferred to paper, which dots 
may, in maps, be varied according to the nature 
of the outline, whether for rivers, roads, or 
mountains, or for lakes or islands ; the lines in 
which, and in all the other figures formed by 
their means, are easily felt, and readily traced, 
either upon paper, or on thin metalic plates. 
The art is important ; but some practice in the 
mechanical part of it will be necessary before 
it would be safe to obtrude it upon the eye of 
the public. The prospect, however, which it 
opens up for the benefit of the Blind is ob- 
viously extensive and valuable ; and this bene- 
fit is not likely to be confined to the above de- 
partments merely, but will, at some future pe- 
riod, most probably exert a very important and 
extensive influence upon the mechanical de- 
partment of the printing itself, which it is 
capable, by some obvious modifications, of ren- 
dering still more simple, economical, and effi- 
cient. 

The result of the experiments fox pressing the 
hookSi without destroying the relief, has been 
hitherto very satisfactory, but must not yet be 
pronounced complete. The violence which the 
writer repeatedly applied to the relief in the ex- 
periments upon the paper, had removed all ner- 
vous timidity in this department ; and he accord- 
ingly began his experiments at the farther end ; 
endeavouring to ascertain at first, not what pres- 
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sure the books could bear, but whftt they could 
not bear. By this means he arrived sooner at 
some general principles, which have at least 
paved the way for greater improvements. In- 
stead of that mode of treating the books de- 
scribed by M. Guillie, of " avoiding every de- 
gree of pressure," and " pasting the leaves to- 
gether, that the included air might help to sup- 
port the relief," he has been able to bind the 
Gospel by St John with single leaves^ and after 
being pressed by the binder to what was con- 
ceived the minimum of safety, he has, by a very 
simple arrangement of circumstances, been able 
to apply such a degree of additional pressure, 
without at all injuring the relief, as has reduced 
the thickness of the volumes to not more than 
two thirds of their previous size. But this is 
obviously a commencement only in this depart^ 
ment. When the workmen shall have acquir- 
ed by practice, sufficient tact in forming the re- 
lief in printing, as formerly hinted at, the com- 
pression of the books will be carried to a point 
which at present it would be rash to limit, or 
even to conjecture. 

The improvements which have resulted from 
the experiments made with the writing appar* 
atus^ though by no means so important, have 
been more numerous, and much more extensive 
in their range, than any made in the printing. 
When this art was examined by the committee 
in the University Hall, its importance was duly 
appreciated, but no great improvement was at 
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that time anticipated. And yet, in this depart* 
ment» and before the arts have been made pub* 
tic, the improvement as to quantity alone, 
amounts to at least six hundred per cent : — That 
is to say, a letter written upon a sheet of fools- 
cap by the latest improvements, will contain 
88 many words as six or seven sheets would 
have ddne at that time ; while it is at the same 
time perfectly legible, both to those who see, 
and to those who are blind. 

This great advantage has been attained by 
the combination of several improvements which 
have gradually suggested each other. The 
equalization of the alphabet in the first place, 
has given rise to several successive reductions 
in the size of the letters, which are still per- 
fectly tangible to those who can read, and to 
whom alone writing can be of any use. An- 
other cause of this economy of space arises 
from a suggestion of the writer's Son,— *to whom 
he has been indebted for many useful hints 
during his progress, — ^by which the Blind are 
enabled to write upon both sides of the paper. 
This, at first sight, appears in the description 
somewhat paradoxical, — but is very easily ef- 
fected. The writing is formed by stamps made 
with common pins thrust through paper, which 
of course feels rough on the opposite side. The 
paper, however, is quite smooth on the side 
frmn which the pins are thrust ; and therefore, 
when the lines are widened a little, and the 
paper turned, another tangible line may be in- 
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serted between each of the lines on the reverse 
side ; when it is found, that the reading of the 
one, either by the fingers or the eye, does not 
at all interfere with the reading of the other. 
This operation is indeed much more simple in 
the performance, than it can be made to appear 
by any description; — so simple, indeed, that 
many blind persons, who could only spell, have 
been taught to write in a few minutes. 

This improvement in the writing has sug- 
gested another of a similar kind in the printing 
department, — ^that of printing on both sides of 
the paper, or rather, perhaps, the printing con- 
tinuous pages on one side of the paper, which 
shall be successively read upon both. This, 
however, not being at all essential to the esta- 
blishment of a literature for the Blind, has not 
been allowed to divert the writer's attention 
from his present course. It may at some future 
period, perhaps, occupy his attention ; but this 
must depend on the encouragement which the 
art in its present state may receive from the 
public. 

The advantages likely to result from the art 
of writing, as well as of reading, in ameliorating 
and improving the condition of the Blind, whe- 
ther we regard it in reference to themsehee 
personally, to their friends^ or to the public, 
may be termed innumerable. The simplicity 
of the operation renders it accessible to all the 
Blind who can spell. They can now correspond 
with their friends by post or otherwise ; they 
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can with facility keep books for inserting me- 
moranda, or even accounts ; and they can record 
and preserve on paper for their own use, or for 
the use of their friends, their thoughts, and the 
results of their meditations and study, whether 
in poetry or in prose. The innumerable sources 
of usefulness and entertainment, and the grow- 
ing pleasure which must result from this ability 
to record their thoughts for after consideration, 
or to correspond with their friends, or with one 
another, must, in a very short time, be one 
great means of exalting their condition, and of 
giving an entu-ely new aspect to then- darksome 
loneliness. 

But this is not all : — ^The stimulus which the 
knowledge of possessing such a privilege will 
of itself, in many instances, give to mental 
exertion, to the cultivation of the mental 
powers, and to a search for, and a relish of, 
mental enjoyments, will still more strongly 
characterize the blessings of this art, when 
practised by the Blind. The feeblest imagina- 
tion, who will but compare the dull and death- 
like monotony of the present mental and phy- 
sical condition of but one solitary blind person 
in his distant locality, with what it is likely to 
be when this art has become general amongst 
them, — cannot but be satisfied, that to the 
Blind as a class of unfortunates, the art of 
writing, whose tendency is to raise so highly 
their intellectual capacity and condition, may 
well be denominated " life from the dead.'' 

M 
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But the benefits of the art are not confined 
to the Blind themselves : Their relations and 
JHends will derive satisfaction and pleasure 
from its exercise. — Misfortune tends greatly to 
endear the individual who is visited with it; 
and to unite more firmly, and to draw more 
closely together, those bonds of humanity and 
sympathetic feeling which are established by 
nature in the idea of relationship. The blind 
individual of a family is often the most inter- 
esting and the most endeared object connected 
with it. If, therefore, the power of correspon- 
dence with a friend or relation at a distance, in 
ordinary circumstances, is a privilege worth 
enjoying, and to which we attach a value, 
much more must the opportunity of corres- 
ponding with the Blind be considered an ad* 
vantage, not only by parents or near relations, 
but even by friends. To write that which we 
know the object of our affections will himself 
read, — or to read the letter which he has with 
his own hands written, — is not a matter of in- 
difference to an affectionate parent or endeared 
friend. And although some may consider 
these feelings to be the effects of mere nervous 
sensibility or enthusiasm, yet the hearts of 
many of our readers will admit its truth, and 
respond to our assertion, that it is a satisfaction, 
and confers a pleasure, of the purest arid most 
refined kind. Independently, therefore, of its 
novelty, the power and privilege of corres- 
ponding directly with the Blind, will be consi- 
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dered a valuable acquisition by their friends, 
and by all who are either connected with them, 
or who are interested in ameliorating their con<- 
dition. 

But the Public, as well as the Blind them- 
selves and their friends, are likely to be bene- 
fited by this art of tangible writing.— The 
Blind at present are necessarily a burden upon 
their relations and the community ; and every 
suggestion or device which can render them 
useful to themselves or to others, is obviously 
a public measure, and will confer a public bene- 
fit. There are numerous employments in which 
the Blind may be made useful, if they had but 
the capacity of keeping books, or of recording or- 
ders or mercantile trp^nsactions regularly as they 
take place. No argument can, with propriety, 
be adduced in opposition to this mode of employ- 
ing them from the present imperfect nature of 
their writing ; because it is confessedly but yet 
in its infancy, and moreover, it is perfect in so 
far as it goes ; and who can at present decide 
upon the limit of its improvement ? We may 
therefore hope, and that with some degree of 
certainty, that not only will the physical powers 
of the Blind be enlisted in the service of the 
public, and for their own support, but that 
their intelligence and sagacity also will be en- 
gaged in the same endeavour, and will combine 
with the other in raising them in the scale of 
society, and in rendering them in some mea- 
sure independent of charity. The prospect 
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here opened up for the future Blmd is most 

« 

cheering and extensive. The expense and the 
difficulty of procuring and preparing the raw 
materials connected with the few simple handi- 
crafts of which they are capable of being taught, 
are so great, that but few comparatively are able, 
in their distant abodes, profitably to prosecute 
their trades, even when they have been taught ; 
but here is the prospect of employment where no 
stock in trade is required, in which the mental 
powers is the principal agent, and the physi- 
cal powers are only employed as auxiliary to 
their exercise. In such a case, the only outfit 
necessary for the Blind, besides their education, 
will be the few shillings necessary for prociw- 
ing their writing materials. 

But besides, and independently of all this, 
may we not suppose that the public may yet 
be benefited by the investigations of the Blind, 
and by their studies regarding those objects in 
nature and the arts of which they are capable ? 
And that they are capable of much more than 
is generally supposed, is now no theory, but has 
long since become matter of fact. Music, philo- 
. logy, divinity, algebra, mathematics, natural his- 
tory, and even chemistry, have not only been 
pursued and acquired, but they have all been re- 
peatedly and successfully taught by the Blind 
to those who had their sight. But even these 
sciences, numerous and important as they are, 
must not be considered the only objects of use- 
fulness likely to be pursued by the Blind, when 
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possessed of the art of writing, which is in every 
case so essential to the craft of authorship ; for 
when we find a Homer and a Milton excelling 
all others in poetry, and other blind individuals 
pursuing and succeeding in mechanics, in road 
and land surveying, and even in sculpture, we 
cannot help asking. Who will presume to limit 
the field of their future exertions ? If they have 
already been found capable of accomplishing 
all this without a single resting place for the 
memory ; if they have been able to attain to 
such a height in science and the arts, as many 
of them have done, while dragging at every ad- 
vance an accumulated, and constantly accumu- 
lating weight of facts, and observations, and 
deductions, upon their memory, for the light- 
ening of which there was neither help nor hope 
of assistance ; what may we not look for, when, 
by the art of writing, they can unburden them- 
selves at every stage, and pursue their course 
invigorated and free, without the fear of losing 
any part of their previous stores, on account of 
the number or the extent of their future acquire- 
ments ? There is at present no class of society 
whose time is of less value than that of the Blind ; 
and their misfortune peculiarly fits them for 
mental abstraction, profound researcli, and com- 
plicated investigation. May we not therefore 
hope, that under the more auspicious circum- 
stances which are now beginning to dawn upon 
the Blind, the public may, again and again, be 
benefited by another Moyes or a Blacklock, a 
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Saunderson or a Heber,— perhaps of a Homer 
or a Milton. When such men shall arise, their 
labours will not necessarily die with themselves, 
as there is reason to fear has too frequently- 
been the ease. The means of recording their 
thoughts, and of perpetuating the benefits of 
their labours, are now in their own power. This 
mode of tangible writing is equally accessible 
to themselves and their friends; — that which 
is written by its means is legible to all, being 
addressed to a sense common to every class of 
society, whether they be among the seeing or 
the Blind, or even the Deaf and the Dumb. 

These observations naturally lead us to ano- 
ther application and use of this tangible writ- 
ing, which we have no doubt will come home to 
every feeling heart with sympathy and inter- 
est ; — an application of it to a class of men, 
who, though small, have a powerful claim upon 
the compassion of their fellows. 

The Blind are equally exposed with ourselves, 
to all the accidents which derange or destroy 
the organs of hearing. Fever, inflammation, 
accident, and age, by any of which deafness 
may be brought on, are the common lot of all 
men; and to the unhappy consequences of 
which, the Blind, as we have already shewn, 
from the want of medical advice and other 
causes, are even more exposed than many 
others. — The deaf, in like manner, are as liable 
as others to be deprived of their sight ; and as 
it has been ascertained, that at least nineteen of 
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every twenty cases of blindness, is caused by 
diseases after hirth^ it follows, that as the deaf 
are equally exposed to all those maladies by 
which that delicate organ is affected, the deaf 
may as readily as others be deprived of its use. 

The loss of hearing is a great affliction, and 
the loss of sight is still more extensively disas- 
trous ; but the loss of both may be considered 
the very wreck of our humanity, — a sentence of 
exile from all rational communication and en-> 
joyment, — and a consignation to the death-like 
darkness and silence of an interminable prison* 
house. The evils of this misfortune surpasses 
the very worst that can be conceived by super- 
ficial thinkers ; and it is not easy, indeed, for any 
one to measure the extent of its manifold mi-' 
series. The following extract from a modem 
writer,* will exhibit the nature of this calamity 
much more vividly than we are capable of 
doing, and will, at the same time, prepare the* 
reader for appreciating the remedy which we 
are about to propose. 

The writer tells us of " an English lady who 
was examined by several eminent physicians, 
and among others by Sir Hans Sloane. She 
had been deprived by disease, not only of her 
sight, but of her powers of speech and hearing ; 
so that there remained only the organs of touch,^ 
taste, and smell, by which she could hold com- 
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by Examples^ p. 309. 
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munication with others. Deaf, dumb, and blind 
as she was, however, she yet, in course of time, 
learned to converse with her friends by means 
of an alphabet made by their hands or fingers, 
pressed in different ways upon hers. She very 
soon also acquired the power of writing with 
great neatness and exactness, and used to sit 
up in bed, we are told, at any hour of the 
night, either to write, or to work, when she 
felt herself indisposed to sleep. 

" We «hall feel what an invaluable posses-: 
sion the knowledge of writing must have been 
to this individual, when we reflect, that on first 
being reduced to the state of deplorable help- 
lessness which she afterwards found admitted 
of so many alleviations, nothing but the power 
she still retained of scrawling a few words, 
which yet she could not discern, could have 
enabled her at all to communicate her wishes 
or feelings to those around her. But for this 
power, it would seem, that she must have been 
for ever shut out from even the most imper- 
fect intercourse with her species; for it was 
through it alone, that she could intimate to 
them the meaning she wished to be assigned to 
each of the different palpable signs which con- 
stituted her alphabet. With this instrument 
of communication the arrangement would be 
easily effected, — it would otherwise have been 
impracticable. We have abundant reason to 
set a high value on the art of writing ; but to 
this person it was invaluable. To us it is the 
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most useful of all the arts ; to her it was the 
means of restoration to life, from a state of 
exclusion almost as complete as that of the 
grave." 

Such sentiments, and such an opinion, even 
without the sanction and authority which the 
class of works from which the above extract is 
taken so justly lays claim, would find a ready 
response from every feeling heart, and every 
reflecting mind. Hitherto, however, no ade- 
quate remedy for such a case, with the excep- 
tion of the signs by the fingers above described, 
has ever been proposed, — no means by which 
those who are deaf and blind Can receive infor- 
mation, or can hold communication by language 
with their fellow-creatures. But this tangible 
writing for the Blind, obviously supplies the 
desideratum, and opens up, in connection with 
the literature about to be provided for them, a 
source of pure and constant enjoyment. The 
misfortune is one of the most exteusive and the 
most deplorable that we can almost conceive ; 
but the remedy, in so far as the holding of com- 
munication with those around them, and of men- 
tal and moral improvement, are concerned, is 
complete. If therefore it be admitted, that the 
deaf may by disease or accident become blind ; 
or that those who are blind may lose their hear- 
ing, can there be a question, that this art should 
be taught, and made familiar to them, while 
they are capable of acquiring it ? — Every prin- 
ciple of humanity would prompt to such a 

N 
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course, independently of the innumerable ad- 
vantages which must accrue, to the Blind espe- 
cially, by such training ; and as the calamity 
contemplated is so immensely great, the possi- 
hility of its ever occurring in any particular 
case, should regulate the remedy, and not its 
prohahility. The expense and the trouble of ac- 
quiring the arts are so small, that no excuse 
almost can be made for the neglect. With re- 
gard to the Blind, a few days alone are ne- 
cessary for their education ; and to the Deaf, 
who have previously been taught to read and 
spell, an hour would be sufficient. 

There is yet another class of persons, whose 
number there is good reason to believe, has 
been much greater than has ever come to the 
knowledge of the public; — a conjunction of 
misery which there is reason to fear is more 
frequent than we are at all aware. We al- 
lude to individuals who have the superlative 
misfortune to be from their infancy both 
deaf and blmd. Such a case of suffering 
is much more disastrous and melancholy 
than either of the two above described. In 
the case of the Blind who may have after- 
wards been deprived of their hearing, there is 
still the comfort of at least recollecting the 
blessing once enjoyed, and partaking in part of 
its pleasures by the recollection. They can yet 
enjoy the remembrance of sounds and words ; 
and there is the music of the memory which 
the imagination can still conjure up, as we fre- 
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quently do in solitude, to cheer and console 
them in their silent and soundless prison-house. 
With regard to the deaf, again, who may have 
been deprived of their sight, the mind is still 
capable of clinging to all the joyous images of 
nature and art, once familiar to the eye, though 
now existing to them only in the sense of touch. 
The memory is tenacious of this its last relic of 
visible objects, and keeps its hold of them in 
all their variety ; so that every known object 
now felt, is in some measure seen once more by 
the mind, in the remembrance of the past. The 
sight of former days lightens up the recesses of 
their imagination ; and all the variety of sun 
and shade, light and colour, are still contem- 
plated by the memory as they recede in the 
distance, and continue to cast a faint and fad- 
ing gleam behind them in their unceasing ad- 
vance into the dark and gloomy labyrinths of 
blind decrepitude. In both of these cases too 
there is a large stock of ideas previously ac- 
quired, to give food to the mind, and to sup- 
ply materials for the imagination to weave 
many a fair and fanciful web for the gratifica- 
tion of the unhappy individual. There must 
be a melancholy pleasure in the recollection of 
their former enjoyments ; — a sweet solace in 
the midst of these manifold privations, in be- 
ing able to conjure up all the delightful recol- 
lections of the past ; — sl pleasure to which they 
cling as one chief source of their happiness, 
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and which would be amongst the very last of 
which they would consent to be deprived. 

But the case is very different with those who 
know not what it is either to hear or to see. 
To such, the powers of the mind remain little 
more than a blank. How the human soul acts 
when separated from the body, we cannot tell ; 
but this is certain, that while it continues em- 
bodied, the only source of its information con- 
cerning external objects, is through the medium 
of the senses. The soul, therefore, naturally, 
while united to the body, is only what the inti- 
mations of the senses enables it to be ; it having 
no power to imagine a sense of which it has 
never received the impressions. The entire 
want of two of the principal of these senses 
then, must leave the soul bordering on a state 
which may almost be termed a " living death." 
Except as to those objects which relate to 
touch, taste, and smell, the rational mind of 
the Deaf and Blind person continues dormant, 
— dead, — as if it never had existence. Their 
moral sense having no means of information or 
improvement, must remain in its original dark- 
ness and imbecility. Of sight, or sound, or any 
of the innumerable ideas and objects depending 
upon these senses, they can form no conception ; 
and almost all the indications which they re- 
ceive of themselves or of external nature, are 
obtained by the sense of touch ; — a sense which 
confines them to a spot, and which cannot act 
but in the immediate vicinity of its object. 
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Of words, or letters, or language, they can form 
no idea ; of space, they know nothing beyond 
what they themselves have felt ; of the exist- 
ence of beings, besides those with whom they 
have come into actual contact, they are not 
aware ; and they are equally unacquainted with 
their own persons, with the capacities, or even 
with the existence of the soul, with the important 
destinies to which it is advancing, or with the 
nature or the existence of that Being who made, 
and who still continues to preserve them. 

Such an accumulation of miseries has awak- 
ened the sympathies and the compassion of 
many ; but the difficulty of conveying infor- 
mation to the mind through the medium of 
the sense of touch alone, has hitherto been 
insurmountable. No method has yet been 
suggested, by which knowledge or abstract 
ideas of any kind can be insinuated, or forced 
through the imperforated walls, which in such 
a case confine the imprisoned soul. Language 
is the only known vehicle of abstract ideas, — 
the only natural mode of communication be- 
tween mind and mind ; and no means having 
yet been found oirt, or even proposed, by which 
those who are both deaf and blind can be made 
to form any idea either of its nature or of its 
use, the successful attempt to teach them has 
been boldly pronounced by many, and believed 
by more, to be utterly impossible. 

There is good reason to hope, however, that 
the tangible writing here recommended, will 
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bring even this important object within the 
reach of the philanthropist. On a careful con- 
sideration of the subject, in so far as it relates 
to the Deaf, in connection with the above ex- 
periments conducted by means of the Blind, we 
think it will not be difficult to demonstrate the 
negative of the proposition that it is impossible^ 
and even to prove, that it is really practicable^ 
and very probably much easier than we can at 
present very easily suppose. Language has of 
late years been made common both to the Deaf 
and to the Blind. They have both been taught 
to read and to write ; they can hold intimate 
and familiar intercourse with each other, and 
^.. . with their friends, by means of tliis tangible 
ii^ writing ; and it is quite obvious, that they 
could continue to do so equally well, were the 
one to be deprived of his sight, and the other 
of his hearing. There is here therefore at least 
a practicable medium of communication, which 
is common to both ; and there is farther the fact 
that both have been taught to use it. Now, if 
we can shew that means, precisely the same in 
their nature, and differing only in degree, may 
be employed in teaching the Deaf and Blind, 
that have been found "successful in teaching 
^^ the Deaf, we think the possibility of success 

cannot reasonably be disputed ; and its practu- 
cability also will be rendered at least highly 
probable, if we find, that those means which . 
experience has proved to be successful, were 
at one time as unlikely to succeed, and might. 
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with equal reason as the present, have been 
pronounced " impossible." 

And here we cannot help remarking how in- 
judicious, as well as unphilosophical it is, to 
prevent or discourage attempts to benefit our 
species, by self-confident, and often arrogant 
assertions, that success in those attempts is im- 
possible. In the present instance, it is pecu- 
liarly mischievous. If the impossibility of help 
in such a case be generally believed, it will, in 
the first place, prevent any endeavour to make 
provision for the calamity when it shall un- 
happily occur ; and more especially, it will very 
naturally induce the unhappy parents to con- 
ceal their misfortune, under the idea that those 
who are able to judge of the case better than 
they can, have affirmed, that any help or alle- 
viation for their child is impossible. We shall 
therefore endeavour to shew, that there is no 
ground for believing that the teaching of the 
Deaf and Blind to read and write is a thing 
that is at all impossible ; but that, on the con- 
trary, there is the strongest reason from ana- 
logy to believe, that it is practicable, and per- 
haps comparatively easy. 

As to its impossibility y we remark, that there 
are two facts relative to language, which are 
strictly analogous to the present, the effecting 
of which, previous to experience^ might, with 
equal plausibility, have been pronounced to be 
impossible. The first of these is, the reducing 
of language to a written form ; and the other 
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is, the teaching of language to persons who are 
deaf. Experience, however, has shewn, in spite 
of argument, that success in both of these cases 
is practicable, — nay, that they have actually 
been accomplished ; and therefore, the reason- 
ing, however plausible, by which the contrary 
might have at one time been maintained, has 
fallen to the ground. Now it so happens, that 
all the arguments which can be brought for- 
ward to prove the impossibility of the commu- 
nication of language to those who are Deaf and 
Blind, would have applied as forcibly, before 
the contrary was ascertained by the fact, to 
prove the impossibility of teaching language 
without speaking ; and more especially of teach- 
ing it to those who cannot hear. If, therefore, 
we can establish this analogy, we with great 
deference think, that we shall be able, not only 
to demonstrate the possibility^ but shall go far 
in establishing the practicability^ of teaching 
reading and writing to those who have all along 
been both deaf and blind. 

In the first place then, we think, that before 
the fact was ascertained by experience, it might 
have been as reasonably affirmed, that to teach 
language without speaking, was as impossible 
as to learn it without hearing. In other words, 
that conveying a knowledge of language by the 
sight, was as unlikely as the teaching of language 
by the senses of touch, or taste, or smell. Lan- 
guage, philosophically speaking, has reference 
to the sense of hearing alone. That there is 
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such a thing as a written language, is not only- 
no proof to the contrary of this proposition, 
but every thing connected with writing tends 
directly to its confirmiation. A letter, or cha- 
racter, of which all written languages are made 
up, is nothing more than the representation of a 
sound; and letters are compounded into words 
solely for the purpose of modifying these 
sounds into the likeness of those innumerable 
words of which every language is composed. 
Writing, therefore, is merely a substitute for 
speaking. It is the representation of the sounds 
of words, which are, so far as we yet know, the 
only natural medium of thought, or of abstract 
ideas, between mind and mind. In reading, 
therefore, whether we can always detect it or 
not, it is obvious, that the word read is not to 
the mind the sign of the thing which it signi- 
fies, but only of the sound by which it is ex- 
pressed. The conception of the sound, accord- 
ingly, forms an intermediate link, by which the 
mind arrives at the idea which the word ex- 
presses. Habit may no doubt destroy the per- 
ception of this process ; but it is not, on that 
account, the less necessary, or the less real. 

That this is actually the case, in every in- 
stance when we read, will be still more evi- 
dent, when we compare the operation of our 
minds when truths or ideas are conveyed to 
us hy words f and when they are conveyed by 
pictures or hieroglyphics. In the former case, 

the words or signs used are nothing more than 

o 
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the representation of the sounds which express 
the iidea or the truth in language ; whilp in the 
latter, the signs used are intended to be a re^ 
presentation of the thing iUelf. In the former, 
a knowledge of the particular language is ne^ 
oeasary for understanding the sign ; while in 
pictures, or picture writing, it is palpable to 
persons of all. languages, and even to the deikf 
who have none. This is also proved from thft 
case of persons reading a language with which 
they are totally unacquainted. We know It 
to he perfectly practicable, and not at all i»fi 
common, for a person, by audibly reading the 
words in an unknown language, to convey to 
others the ideas in the book, of which, however 
he himself ha^ no conception. This could not 
he done by hieroglyphics or picture writing i 
and that simply, because those modes of con- 
veying ideas are in their nature perfectly dif-^ 
ferent from the oth^r ; the one being obviously 
the picture of sounds, and the other the picture 
or representation of things. A written lan-> 
guage, then, is nothing more than an ingenious 
contrivance by which sounds can be represented 
to the eye ; or, in other words, it is a combina^ 
tion of letters, formed into words, which, when 
seen, are capable of suggesting to the mind the 
sounds by which they are generally expressed, 
and which naturally can be conceived in no way 
but by the sense of hearing. This is the reason 
why the Blind are complete masters of Ian-' 
gu(^^ having that organ in perfeqtiwi by 
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which it in acquire ; while the D^, cti a6. 
count of its Want, Wei^ for many centuries con*. 
sidered incapable of acquiring it. 

The familiarity with which we now use the 
art of writing, prevents the force of the present 
reasoning fVom being perceived. But when we 
Consider that the operation!^ of the several 
senses are perfectly distinct, and have not the 
most distant relation to each other, either in 
their nature or their objects, its soundness will 
be obvious. For any one to conceive an addi*- 
Hanoi sense, has hitherto been considered im«* 
possible. Experience also has proved, that 
when a person is deprived of one sense, no per- 
fection in any, or in all of the others, can en* 
able him to form the most distant idea of the 
one h6 never enjoyed. The Blind can form no 
idea of what light is ; nor can the Deaf com^ 
prebend the nature of sound ; and even those 
who possess the full enjoyment of all the senses, 
can neither illustrate nor describe them in any 
way, Except by referring their readers or audi* 
tors to the recollection of their own perceptions. 
Hence arises the impossilnlily^ as it might at one 
time have been termed, of representing to one 
sense, that which is cognizable only by another. 
Who could convey the idea of hardness by a 
smelly or the taste of sugar by a sound ? We are 
ready to pronounce the thing in its very nature 
impossible. Perhaps it is. But who, we may in 
like manner ask, can convey the idea of a sound 
by means of the sight ? It has been done ; and 
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that is the answer. Written words seen by the 
eye, convey the idea of sounds, which can be 
heard only by the ear ; and this is so common — 
so familiar, — that with many there will be much 
more wonder at the present supposition of dif- 
ficulty, than of the original difficulty itself.— 
The difficulty, however, though it has ceased 
to appear one now that the art is known, was 
at first, without doubt, a most formidable one. 
To have succeeded in overcoming it, was un- 
questionably an extraordinary effi3rt of genius. 
Nay, some have even questioned whether it 
was not altogether beyond the reach of human 
sagacity ; and are inclined to attribute a written 
language to a gracious and special revelation 
from God himself. Be this as it may, however, 
certain it is, that previous to the knowledge of 
writing, such an art might have very plausibly 
been affirmed, by the same arguments, or nearly 
so, as those which are applied to the teaching 
of the Deaf and Blind, to have been impossible. 
But the fact has demonstrated that it is not 
so ; and that language, or the sign of sounds, 
may be conveyed to the mind by another sense 
besides that of the ear. 

In the second place, we think it very ob- 
vious, that, previous to the fact having been 
ascertained, it might with at least equal, if not 
with still greater plausibility, have been affirmed, 
that the teaching of language to persons who 
had all along been deaf, was also an impossibility. 
The idea of a written language, to those who. 
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possess both of the senses of seeing and hearing, 
presents, as we have seen, no great difficulty 
after it is knoum. It is a conventional agreement 
between men, to represent one known thing by 
another* When a certain sound or word is 
knaum, there is no great difficulty, after the 
suggestion has been made, in understanding 
how that word, or sound, may be recalled to 
the mind, by any figure represented to the eye, 
or to the touch ; nay, that it may be repre- 
sented by a certain taste or smell, if such shall 
be previously agreed upon by the parties con- 
cerned. But the case became very different, 
where no kind of sound had ever been, or could 
have been conceived, as in the case of the deaf. 
In such circumstances, although it might be 
admitted, that some ideas could be communi- 
cated to such persons by picture writing, or 
hieroglyphics, yet it might very plausibly have 
been asserted, that to benefit the Deaf and 
Dumb by the communication of language was 
a thing impossible. 

. But here again the theory and the practice 
are opposed. The event has disproved the 
assertion ; and that the Deaf and Dumb may 
be taught to read and write is no longer a dis- 
puted theory, but a matter of fact. Deaf per- 
sons have not, indeed, been enabled even to 
conceive the nature of sound; but they have 
been taught to understand and to use language 
independently of it ; and for every practical 
purpose they, are enabled to prosecute the arts 
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of reading and writing. These arts may per*- 
haps have been a(U{xiiTed principal^ by the sense 
of sight ; but we affirm^ and shall be able to 
prove, that, making allowance for the difference 
in the perfection and range of the two senses^ 
they might have been taught to them equally 
well by the sense of touch. The sense of sights 
as we have akeady shewn, has no more connec- 
tion with language, than has the sense of touchy 
or even of taste or smell. Are we not then war- 
ranted in assuming the negative at least of the 
proposition, and of affirming, that, at present^ 
and independently of what experience may de-^ 
monstrate when the opportunity for making 
the experiment shall arrive, it is both unphilo^ 
sophical and presumptuous to pronounce the 
teaching of language to the Deaf and Blind by 
the sense of touch, to be a thing impossible. 
The arguments which may be used to prove 
this impossiblity, when they are examineil, will 
be found to apply with almost equal force to 
the teaching of language to the Deaf ; and as 
experience has shewn, that when these argu- 
ments are used in that case, they are both 
groundless and inefficient, we may with confi-^ 
dence also affirm, that they are equally devoid 
of solidity in the present. 

But we are prepared to go a great deal far* 
ther, than to assert the possihiUty merely of 
teaching the Deaf and Blind to read and write. 
We unhesitatingly affirm, upon every principle 
of analogy, that it is perfectly practicable, and 
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not much more difficult than that of teaching 
thosie arts to the Deaf and Dumb. The loss 
of sight is obviously no bar to the acquiring of 
language ; because the Blind speak and under- 
stand that which is spoken, as readily as others, 
and they can with equal ease be taught both 
to read and writer although it is by another 
sense. The blindness, therefore, of the un- 
happy pupils has no share in his being deprived 
of language, nor does it form any insurmount- 
able baii^ier to the acquiring of it. It is be- 
cause he is deaff and onh^ because he is deaf, 
that he is shut out from its advantages. But 
the Deaf can be taught, and have bqen taught, 
both to read and to write, by a sense equally 
distant in its nature from the sense of hearing, 
as is the sense of touch. The important problem, 
'^ how language can be taught to those who are 
defirived of the organ of language,^ has, there- 
fore, already been solved, and all that re- 
mains is to shew, that the means employed to 
t^ch language to the Deaf by the sense of 
$ight» 9xe the same in their nature, though per- 
haps greater in their range »id degree, as those 
wbieh may be used to teach the Deaf and 
Blind by the sense of touch. 

It is not necessary for us here to enter into 
any philosophical inquiry, as to the precise 
idea which a deaf person unacquainted with 
sound, attaches to a. letter, or character, or how 
he arrives at the eondusian, that the combina- 
tion into different words of these six and twenty 
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elementary signs, becomes the representation 
of certain things, persons, qualities, or actions. 
It is sufficient for our present purpose that we 
know that he does so ; and that he understands 
that certain words are used to represent an ob- 
ject, or some quality in it, — or some action per- 
formed, — or the time, or the manner in which 
that action was performed. Of all this, the 
Deaf we know are capable of acquiring a cor- 
rect idea ; and our present inquiry regards, not 
the nature of the knowledge when acquired, 
but the means, and the manner by which it is 
attained ; and particularly, whether the learn- 
ing of it is, or is not, peculiar to the sense of 
seeing, and whether it could not also be ac- 
quired by the sense of touch, independently of 
sight. 

In teaching nouns to the Deaf, an object iis 
presented to the pupil, — a loaf, for example, or a 
knife, — and he is directed to the words which 
are intended to indicate them. In this way he 
is made to understand, that by the one, when it 
occurs in his reading, he is to form in his mind 
the idea of a loaf, and by the other the idea of 
a knife. In the same manner, he is made ac- 
quainted with all the other common nouns to 
which he has access. The qualities of these 
objects, again, are taught him in a similar way. 
He is taught the word which indicates a small 
loaf, or a hard loaf, a h>ng knife, or a sliarp 
knife, by seeing a small and a large loaf, a hard 
and a soft loaf, &c. by which he gradually ac- 
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quires a knowledge of adjectives, or the proper- 
ties of objects, not only as they regard these par- 
ticular objects shewn him, but as they regard 
every other object with which he may become 
acquainted. He is taught the verbs in a similar 
manner, by suiting the action to the word, such 
as the knife cutting, and the loaf being cut,— 
he eating, and the loaf being ate ; — and adverbs, 
by eating or cutting slowly, hastily, frequently, 
&c. The pronouns, and several of the preposi- 
tions, are taught in a similar manner ; while the 
use of the conjunctions, and some of the more 
abstract kind of words, it is believed, are ac- 
quired principally, if not solely, by merepraC'^ 
tice in reading. In this manner, the Deaf, by 
application and slow degrees, learn to under- 
stand all that they read, to communicate their 
thoughts and feelings correctly by writing, and 
at last acquire a complete knowledge and com- 
mand of tlie languages which they are taught. 
Let us therefore endeavour to analyze these 
several operations, and see how far they are 
peculiar to the sense of sight, and inapplicable 
to the sense of touch ; — ^keeping always in view, 
that in so far as the books and the reading are 
concerned, there is no question ; because expe- 
rience has demonstrated, that it would be as 
easy for the Dumb while learning, to read with 
their fingers,, as it is for them to read with the 
eye, — ^the Deaf and the Blind using this tangi- 
ble literature equally welL 

Let us therefore consider the method used 
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fOT teaching the Deaf to read the words which 
signify objects, or nouns, such as " loaf," " knife," 
&c, and see if there be any thing in it which is 
peculiar to the sense of sight. A little reflec- 
tion will at once shew, that all that was neces- 
sary on the part of the pupil was simply to be 
made sensible of the objects. This was done 
by showing them ; but no one can doubt, that 
it could have been equally well done by his 
fseling them. The Blind can, by the touch, 
distinguish a loaf and a knife from every other 
thing as weU as the Deaf ; and the deaf pupil 
could have done so quite well, although his eyes 
had been shut. In the case supposed, the deaf 
pupil was made sensible of the word " loaf" in 
his book, by seeing it ; but he could have been 
made to feel it, in the books for the Blind, with 
equal certainty ; and thus far, obviously, suppos- 
ing the capacities equal, there is no advantage 
on the side of the De^, above that of the Deaf 
and Blind. 

The adfectives, in like manner, or the qualities 
belonging to these objects, could be taught 
with equal facility, always excepting those 
which regard light or colour. The Blind can 
detect a soft, hard, large, small, sweet, or sour 
loaf, and a blunt, sharp, table, or pen knife, as 
easily and confidently as the Deaf can; and 
thus far again, the Deaf, and the Deaf and 
Blind, would be nearly upon an equality. 

With regard to the teaching of some of the 
verbs, adverbs, and prepositions, there would 
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perhaps be more difficulty ; but we have, hap* 
pily, some settled data by which this difficulty 
may be judged, and some correct measurements 
also, by which even its amount may very nearly 
be ascertained. Every action, or time or kind 
of acting, every endurance, or mode of endur«» 
ing, &c. of which a blind person may acquire a 
knowledge without the aid of Umguage^ could 
obviously be taught to the Deaf and Blinds 
This, we think, is true to demonstration ; and 
we have only to ascertain what knowledge of 
action and suffi^ring a blind man is capable of 
acquiring by his own observation, indepen- 
dently of hearing, to ascertain how far the na- 
ture of verbs, adverbs, and prepositions could 
be taught to the Deaf and Blind ; and we 
confidently predict a feeling of surprise in all 
who will investigate the subject, that, in so 
far as these are personal and useful, there 
should be so little advantage on the part of 
the Deaf, over those who are both Deaf and 
Blind. 

Another method of measuring the extent of 
the difficulty, would be to ascertain how much 
a deaf person is capable of learning while he is 
blind-folded. This is the exact parallel of the 
case supposed ; with this difference, no doubt, 
and it is an important one, that his mind, by 
the use of sight, is more matured and better 
cultivated than the other could be. But mak- 
ing liberal allowance even for this, we think it 
will be obvious, that such a person might be 
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made to acquire a very considerable knowledge 
of those words, (in so far at least as they are per- 
sonal and useful,) which we denominate verbs^ 
adverbs, and prepositions. 

As to the more abstract words, such as the 
conjunctions, interjections, &c. there is, proper- 
ly speaking, no difficulty in the one case above 
the other. These words, and their applications, 
are acquired by the Ti^hi purely hy practice i--^ 
and practice, of longer endurance no doubt, 
would enable the Deaf and Blind also to ac- 
quire them. The tangible alphabet, therefore, 
very nearly assimilates the teaching of these 
different classes in aU that is personal and more 
immediately useful, and brings the Blind, the 
Deaf, and tlie Deaf and Blind, within the reach 
of an efficient communication, for all useful 
purposes, with their feUow-men. 

The teaching of the arts of reading and writ- 
ing to the Deaf and Blind, then, we consider to 
be perfectly practicable. That it would require 
more time, and be more difficult than the teach- 
ing of the Deaf we have admitted, and we are 
far from wishing to conceal or disguise any real 
difficulty which it includes ; but we cannot, and 
ought not, at the same time, to shut our eyes to 
the fact, that the additional difficulty, even at the 
worst, amounts to no more than what arises from 
the greater perfection, and more extensive range 
of the one sense above that of the other ; and 
when we collect the several objects which come 
within the cognisance of the curtailed capacities 
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of the Deaf and Blind, from those that are ex- 
cluded from their reach, we will find that they 
include aU that is really necessary, and most of 
those that are beneficial and useful. If, there- 
fore, the pupil was to be taught by one or two 
elementary books, which carefully excluded all 
those words that could not at first be understood, 
and gradually brought forward the more diffi- 
cult parts of language as the pupil could com- 
prehend them, the difficulties in that case, as in 
those of the Deaf, would very soon disappear. 
Untried obstructions, while at a distance, are in- 
variably exaggerated by the imagination ; and 
the perfection of the sense of sight above that 
of touch is so apparent, that in the present case 
we are very ready to take them aU for granted, 
and to conclude that, in teaching the Deaf, 
sight is every thing. But in this we are very 
apt to be deceived. The difficulties in teach- 
ing the Deaf and Blind, arising from the dis- 
proportion of the two senses of seeing and touch, 
will in the present instance be found, upon 
close examination, to be much less than would 
at first sight appear. This, as we have already 
shewn, is obvious from the varied and exten- 
sive acquisitions of the Blind concerning the 
nature and the properties of external objects, 
by the exercise of their own sagacity, and by 
long habit of close and repeated observation, 
independently altogether of verbal instruction. 
They soon become familiar with every object 
around them ; they become even sensible of the 
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nearness of objects, by the compression of the 
air, and become thoroughly acquainted with the 
state, the motions, and the operations of bodies, 
of their various modes of action, and indeed of 
almost all of those things which are generally 
expressed in language by the use of nouns, ad- 
jectives, pronouns, verbs, and adverbs, and that, 
not by language, but principally by their own 
observation in the use of the sense of touch* 
Whatever, therefore, the Blind can compre- 
hend without dral communication, may ob- 
viously be comprehended by the Deaf and 
Blind, and may be used for teaching them the 
words and the phrases by which these are ex- 
pressed, and which, as we have seen above, com- 
prehends the great proportion of every lan- 
guage. All this is decidedly proved by a case 
directly in point, and which no argument can 
set aside, — ^the case of James Mitchell, who was 
from his infancy both deaf and blind. Whoever 
will reflect for a moment on the numerous ac- 
quisitions to which the senses of touch and smell 
alone led Am, not only with respect to objects, 
but to their states, their properties, their rela- 
tions, and even their very modes of action, will 
at once admit that we have here assumed no- 
thing that is not perfectly warranted by every 
principle of analogy, . without an attempt at 
exaggeration, or any wilful desire either to 
over-colour the one side, or to over-shade the 
other. 

The prospect — the hope — of a remedy for a 
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depth of misery so mysterious and profound, 
is well calculated to excite, and perhaps to ex- 
cuse^ a little enthusiasm. Imagination has of- 
ten attempted to pourtray the feelings and 
sentiments of Adam, the first man, in the full 
possession and maturity of his mental and phy- 
sical powers, opening his eyes for the first time 
on the objects of nature, and contemplating 
with wonder and admiration the glorious ob- 
jects of which he had instantaneously become 
conscious. — ^The supposed case is fascinating in 
a high degree. It is a scene round which the 
poetic particles of our nature delight to con- 
gregate, and on which the dullest and most 
common-place imagination would have much 
to say, and would find much to please. But 
here is a case more interesting still; — not a 
mere figment of the mind, but a reality; — 
one which has in fact happened in our own 
day, nay, which at present exists, — although, 
alas ! the patients have obviously outlived the 
remedy ; — a case, however, which, under hap- 
pier circumstances, may again occur, and which 
some of ourselves may even live to witness. 
The public may yet, when it is known that a 
remedy exists, be informed of some youth who 
is both deaf and blind; one who is without 
an outlet to the few ideas, painful or pleasing, 
which his wants or their supply may generate 
in his mind ; and without an inlet to that 
knowledge, and those ideas of outward objects, 
by which the powers of the human soul oper- 
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ate, and by means of which they are expanded 
and strengthened. Yet such an one, conscious 
of little more than his own existence, may, in 
the course of a few months, be raised, by the 
knowledge of language, and the use of books 
and of his Bible, to a knowledge of society, of 
himself, of nature, and of God, infinitely more 
valuable, and perhaps more extensive, than was 
ever afforded to the first man. — How delight- 
ful the thought ! — If it shall ever happen that 
but one human soul, shut up in uninterrupted 
silence and darkness, in a state of ignorance 
and estrangement from all mental and rational 
intercourse with his fellow-men, shall, by means 
of these books, be introduced to all the advan- 
tages and blessings of an accumulated litera- 
ture, be made acquainted with God and reli- 
gion, with the wonders of nature and provi- 
dence, the high destinies which await him in 
another state, and the means necessary to pre- 
pare him for it ; — such a circumstance will be a 
sufficient return for all that has, or which may 
yet be done, in its prosecution. — Nay, the feel- 
ings arising from the mere hope of such an 
affliction being at some future period met and 
mitigated by this tangible literature, goes far 
to balance accounts with the writer for all 
the labour and the privations which he has had 
to encounter in its progress towards completion. 
There is one circumstance which took place 
towards the close of these tedious and pro- 
tracted operations, which must not be omitted. 
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When in 1831, the writer was on the eve 
of completing his improvements in the writ- 
ing department, and while the Gospel by St 
John was passing through the press, he received 
a letter from the Secretary of the incorporation 
for the education of the Indigent Blind in Lon- 
don, requesting information regarding the state 
of the invention. This was readily afforded ; 
and in the course of correspondence, the offer 
was made and accepted, of personally and gra- 
tuitously superintending, as soon as his experi- 
ments were concluded, the introduction of the 
arts of reading and writing into their institu- 
tion. 

There was here a great personal advantage 
afforded to the writer ; — an important field of 
operation laid open to him, for making trial 
upon an extensive scale, and amongst indivi- 
duals of every age and capacity, of the accuracy 
and the efficiency of his previous experiments. 
Every facility was kindly afforded by the Direc- 
tors, and every suggestion and wish was promptly 
and heartily attended to ; and he had the high 
gratification of perceiving, that the results with 
the several blind persons here, very nearly cor- 
responded with the results of his previous obser- 
vations and experiments. The variety of age, 
ability, disposition, and previous acquirements 
amongst these pupils, gave rise to several im- 
portant considerations as to the mode of teach- 
ing the Blind, which were of great benefit to 
the writer, and which have tended to render 
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the directions in that department more valu- 
able, by making the communication of the arts 
to the Blind, by teachers and parents, much 
easier, than it is likely they would otherwise 
have been. The opportunity altogether was of 
great importance, and he has endeavoured to 
improve it in such a manner, as to render his 
experience beneficial to the Blind in general. 

The following report drawn up at the re- 
quest of the managers of the incorporation, un- 
der whose eye the operations which it details 
proceeded, will show its importance in giving 
still greater confidence in the efficiency of an 
art, not only in its infancy, but even before 
being completed, or its havings been made 
known to the public. 

REPORT, 

On the Introduction of the Arts of Reading 
and Writing into the Establishment of 
the Incorporation of London for the 
Education of the Blind ; drawn up at 
the request of the Committee by James 
Gall. 

" The Committee of the School for the In- 
digent Blind in London, impressed with the 
importance of having their pupils taught the 
arts of reading and writing, appointed a sub- 
committee to make inquiries and to report. 
Having understood that, by the triangular al- 
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phabet, these arts had become available to the 
Blind of almost every age and capacity, they 
corresponded with the inventor, Mr Grail c^ 
Edinburgh, who frankly offered his services in 
forwarding these objects in their institution^ 
On his arrival from Scotland he conferred with 
the Weekly Committee on the 27th of June 
last ;— verballjT/ireported to them on the 4th 
of July ; — ^ana attended this Committee on 
the Thursday following. At that meeting the 
General Committee approved of what had been 
done ; and requested Mr Gall to prepare a Re-» 
port of his proceedings, and their results, for 
the next general monthly meeting. 

" In obedience to that wish, he very respect* 
fully submits to them the following 

'' REPORT. 

" The Reporter, after some preliminary ar- 
rangements, in examining the pupils, and tak- 
ing lists, commenced his operations in your 
institution on the 29th of June. But that be- 
ing the week immediately preceding the break- 
ing up of the school for the holidays, the uni- 
versal excitement amongst the pupils prevented 
the regular formation of the classes till after 
that event, on the of July. These classes 
were intended to be formed of about six of 
the males, and six of the females, consisting of 
those who were most desirous to be taught, or 
who appeared to be least reluctant to undertake 
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the trouble of learning; and the Committee 
resolved, that a male and female teacher should 
be procured to assist the Reporter, and to learn 
his method of teaching the Blind while he con- 
tinued his labours in the institution, 

** The ease with which the arts of reading 
and writing may now be acquired by every 
blind person, in ordinary circumstances, has 
been fully proved by the operations of the last 
month in your institution ; where persons, from 
the ages of thirteen or sixteen, to those of thirty 
or forty, have been taught, and who are now 
able to read, — although many of them were, pre- 
vious to that time, altogether unacquainted 
with letters. Some of those cases are impor- 
tant, and will be found interesting to the Com- 
mittee. 

" The pupils in your institution may, for the 
purposes of this Report, be divided into two 
classes ; viz. those who could read before they 
lost their sight, and those who have been blind 
from their infancy, or who have never been ac- 
quainted with letters. In teaching those who 
had previously some knowledge of reading, the 
nature of the alphabet was first explained to 
them, and its near approximation, in form and 
principle, to the common Roman alphabet, was 
pointed out. They were then made to feel the 
letters in their order, which they learned to dis- 
tinguish and name in a very short time. The 
first pupil who was tried on the boys' side of the 
institution mastered the alphabet in fifteen mi- 
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nutes ; and the first who was tried on the girls* 
side mastered it in ten. This last pupil, during 
her first lesson, which did not exceed an hour 
and a quarter, learnt both to read and to write. 
And so perfectly was this done, that on the 
same afternoon, she, without assistance, and 
while alone, wrote a letter to a young lady, the 
daughter of one of your Committee, who had 
been present during her first lesson. This letter 
could be easily read by the writer herself, and 
was also very readily decyphered by the person 
to whom it was sent, although previously un- 
acquainted with the alphabet. 

•* In teaching those who had previously been 
unacquainted with reading, the process was of 
course more tedious, and of a different kind. 
The difficulties which congregate around an 
adult in beginning to learn to read, are more 
numerous than is generally supposed ; and with 
the blind adult who has never seen the manner 
by which the art of reading is earned on by 
means of an alphabet, this must more especially 

be the case. One of your pupils {^ ■ 

No. 101,) thought that the word " w-i-U" as 
she felt it, should be pronounced " all ;" that 
"v-e-r-y should be "/%;" and that "a-n-y" 

should be " my'' Another, ( No. 

112,) could not comprehend how the same 
letters should not always be the sign of the 
same word, in whatever order they were placed. 
When it was explained that the characters in 
the alphabet were but the signs of certain 
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sounds, and that the letters b-a-d, which in- 
dicated the word " bad,'* and which she had 
just before read, would make quite another 
word, and indicate an entirely different sounds 
if transposed into " d-a-b,'* she expressed some 
surprise, and endeavoured to comprehend it. 
When asked what sound she thought would 
be likest the rapid pronunciation of the letters 
d-a-b; she considered for a little, and then 
said, that she thought it might be the word 
" stick.'^ Being able to read all the letters, her 
hand was put for the first time upon the word 
" Adam," and she was asked what word she 
thought these letters would make? She ac- 
curately ^read and repeated all the letters in 
their order, and after considering a while, said 
she thought they would make the word " book.'* 
The letters f-r-o-m, she thought should be 
" the ;" and in many similar instances shewed 
how erroneous were her previous ideas of the 
nature of the art of reading. This girl has, 
however, already acquired a pretty good idea 
of the powers of the letters, and reads her first 
book accurately and well. 

" Another pupil, blind from his infancy, and 
who had till lately expressed no desire to learn, 
made application for admission to the class only 
on Friday last. The pleasure expressed by his 
companions, seems to have induced him to 
learn the alphabet, and he became desirous of 
being admitted into their number. He had 
previously no knowledge of letters, except 
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what he had acquired by his occasional presence 
during six months at a Sunday school, where 
he attended to listen. This boy of seventeen 
years of age has had but four lessons, and he 
can now read the whole of his first book, 
and has begun to write; a specimen of his 
writing is now on your table. The cause of 
this speedy acquisition of the art of reading, 
even by persons who are blind, is by the 
application of the principles of the Lesson 
System of teaching ; by which it has of late 
been well ascertained, that adults with their 
sight may be taught permanently to read, in a 
time unprecedentedly short, and with great ease 
and accuracy. * 

** The pleasure which some of your pupils 
now take in their exercises, who were formerly 
indifferent, is a circumstance which will be 
highly gratifying to the committee. Many 
circumstances have concurred to indicate this 
change of feeling. The classes which were in- 
tended to consist of only about six each, now 
include the number of twenty-three. Eight 
of these are advanced to the Third Book, and 
are now quite able to read the Gospel by St 
John, which is being printed for the use of 
the Blind; and seven of the eight can now 
write. Of these individuals also, some were pre- 
viously unacquainted with letters, while the 

* For instances of this> see Lesson System Magazine^ vol. 
I. p. 85. 
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others were more or less acquainted with read- 
ing before their blindness. Twelve of the 
twenty-three are advanced to their Second Book, 
-^one of whom can write ; and only three, 
from irregularity and absence during the holi- 
days, are still retained in their First Book, — all 
of which, however, they can readily decypher, 
and the greatest part of which they can read. 
Most ^ of these have at different times gained 
admission by their own application, and have 
been gradually advancing in a relish for their 
exercises, by the unexpected ease and pleasure 
which they have experienced as they pro- 
ceeded. 

" Great doubts appear to have been enter- 
tained at first, by the individuals com^posing 
the original classes, as to their ability to leani ; 
which have, however, been gradually dispelled, 
and which has excited in their companions a 
desire for admission to the classes, to share with 
them in the pleasures and advantages which 
learning is likely to bestow. The fears some- 
times expressed of not being able to read, if the 
print shall be much smaller than the books by 
which they are at present taught, are also pleas- 
ing indications of a present gratification, and a 
hope of still greater enjoyment. One girl, 

( ) has more than once been found 

in tears, because of the obtuseness of her touch, 
— the skin of her hands, by the nature of her 
work, having become hard and horny. She has, 
however, been assiduously nursing one of the 
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fingers of her left hand, for the purpose of read- 
ing, by frequent tepid bathings, anointing, and 
keeping it constantly covered up from the air. 
" One other case only shall be alluded to ; an 
old woman, ( ,) one of your pupils, 

who is almost deaf, as well as blind, has over- 
come all the many difficulties which her age 
and habits had thrown in the way of her learn- 
ing. These difficulties, which might have been 
considered so numerous, as to have been suf- 
ficient to deter her from attempting to ac- 
quire a new art, she has successfully encoun- 
tered, and overcome. She can now read ; and 
already begins to relish the pleasures likely 
to be derived from this new source of enjoy- 
ment. In spite of her age, obtuseness of touch,* 

* The writer was somewhat surprised to find this woman^ 
when the obtuseness of her touch prevented her from decy- 
phering a word, apply the book to her lips for the purpose 
of determining the identity of the letters. Upon inquiry, 
he found that this is not an uncommon occurrence with 
blind people, when great delicacy of touch is requisite. — 
They find it much easier, after a little practice, to distinguish 
forms, or to trace a fine line by their lips, and sometimes by 
the tongue, than by the fingers. This accidental circumstance 
suggested to the writer a mode of notation for music, in 
two, or even more parts, which may be read by the Blind 
while both hands are engaged with the keys of an organ or 
piano forte, or with a violin or violincello. That the Blind 
are able, in such circumstances, to read a piece of music in 
two parts, with the upper and under lips respectively, he has 
found practicable ; but the prosecution of this object is ne- 
cessarily postponed to some future period. 

R 
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and previous ignorance of letters, (for she has 
been blind since she was eight years of age> 
and was not at school after she was seven,) 
she is now able to read the Second Book, and 
has begun the Third Book. She is permitted 
to read with the left hand, as the fingers of 
that hand are more sensitive than those of the 
right ; but with these she reads with great ac- 
curacy, although practice alone will give fa- 
cility. 

" In conclusion, the Reporter would respect- 
fully suggest, that the Committee would en^ 
deavour to devise means, by which the time 
occupied by the pupils in learning to read and 
write should not, in any way, lessen their emo- 
luments, or interfere with the regular hours 
now allowed them for relaxation. They are, 
and must be, for some time to come, unable 
fully to appreciate the valuable boon which 
you are desirous of conferring upon them; 
and are therefore not yet prepared willingly to 
make any very great sacrifice for the purpose 
of acquiring it. This is a work of pure and 
enlightened philanthropy, where the gift must 
not only be freely offered, but where, from the 
ignorance of the recipients, they must even be 
invited and induced to accept it. We feel and 
know the value of the blessings of sight ; they 
in many cases do not. We know the value of 
literary pursuits ; but of these the Blind have 
almost no conception, and we must judge for 
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them. They are necessarily shut out from 
every source of religious, moral, and intellec- 
tual improvement, but that which is afforded 
by the human voice ; and in more than ninety- 
nine cases in every hundred, this advantage 
also, for a large portion of every working day, 
is also denied them. Every means, then, of 
enlarging this very narrow avenue of enjoy- 
ment, must be appreciated by every enlight- 
ened mind, and its value determined, not by 
the present inadequate ideas of the Blind them- 
selves, but by the analogy of circumstances. 
Of the pleasures derivable from the ingress and 
egress of ideas, by any other means than those 
of speech, they are as yet quite unconscious ; 
and the general feeUng on then- part perhaps 
for some time will be, a fear of trouble in ac- 
quiring an art, of the pleasures of which they 
are ignorant, and the benefits of which they 
cannot clearly perceive. In this respect they 
stand precisely in the same state as those un^ 
lettered individuals, who, finding they can live 
without learning, have therefore no desire to 
learn. But if the pleasiu*es of education, the 
blessings and consolations derivable from the 
study of religious literature and the Word of 
God, be valuable to those individuals, and to 
us who have our sight, how much more valu- 
able must they be to the Blind, who are shut 
out from all the innumerable blessings which 
we enjoy by means of that sense ! 
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" There are upwards of thirty thousand blind 
individuals scattered over different parts of the 
world, all speaking the English language, who 
are deprived of all help from any similar insti- 
tution with yours, and who are therefore con- 
demned during all the hours occupied by their 
relatives in labour, to a dark and silent inacti- 
vity and solitude, without the means of borrow- 
ing one idea from another, or recording one 
thought of their own. These arts of reading 
and writing for the Blind will supply a great 
desideratum. They may, by the example of 
your institution, and by your recommendation 
generally, be made to find their way into 
those abodes of suffering, and by the hands 
and exertions of the benevolent, alleviate some' 
portion at least, of this great mass of unobtru- 
sive privation and misery. 

" The Reporter must not conclude without 
acknowledging the very willing assistance he 

has received from — — in teaching the 

females. No proper person has yet been pro- 
cured for teaching the males. The appoint- 
ment of such a person is a matter of great im- 
portance ; and this the Reporter would res- 
pectfully but earnestly press upon the attention 
of the Committee. Should it be thought de- 
sireable, he wiU be most happy to delay his 
departure a little longer, that he may have an 
opportunity of communicating to him such 
information as may be considered necessary for 
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preserving the literary part of your educational 
establishment on a permanent footing. 
" All which is respectfully reported by 

(Signed) " Jas. Gall." 

LOXDOX, > 

Uth August 18ZU j 



The following is the deliverance of the Grcne- 
ral Committee on the above Report : 

« SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT BLIND, 

LONDON. 



(( 



At a Meeting of the General Committee held 
at the London Coffee-House, Ludgate 
Hill, on Thursday, 11th August, 1881, 



(( 



T. W. Meller, Esq. in the Chair ; 



" Mr Gall having presented a Report of the 
improvement of the Blind Pupils in the Arts 
of Reading and Writing ; 

" Resolved, 

" That the same be received, and kept with 
the papers of this Institution. 

" Resolved, 

" That the cordial thanks of this Committee 
be given to Mr Gall for his very kind exertions 
and unremitting assiduity in giving this in- 
struction to the blind pupils ; and the Com- 
mittee beg his acceptance of the sum of fifty 
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guineas, as some testimony of their high appro- 
bation of his conduct. And if his convenience 
will permit him still to remain for a short pe- 
riod, the Committee are of opinion, that it will 
tend much to the completion of his labours. 

" Mr Gall having positively refused to ac- 
cept this sum of fifty guineas ; 

" Resolved, 

" That it be recommended to the next General 
Court, to elect Mr Gall an Honorary Member 
of this Institution for life ; and that it be re- 
ferred to the House Committee to provide 
some suitable present for Mrs Gall. 

(Signed) " Cha. Dodd, Seer 



Immediately upon the writer's return to 
Scotland, several improvements, which his ob- 
servations in the London Institution had sug- 
gested, were carried into effect, during the time 
that the Gospel by St John was passing through 
the press. In the month of January, 1832, 
this arduous and important object was at last 
attained; and this first portion of the Bible 
which was ever printed for the Blind, or which 
was ever capable of being read by them, was 
happily completed. The experiments on the 
pressing and binding of the books had then to 
commence, as before detailed ; which, though 
by no means perfect, promise to be much more 
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extensive and satisfactory than could have been 
anticipated. 

The protracted nature of all these extensive 
operations, many of them unlooked for, and al* 
most all of them arising unexpectedly out of each 
other, has been very painful, and, the writer needs 
scarcely add, very inconvenient ; and yet he can 
aver with truth, that he has felt much more 
for the other friends of the Blind, than he has 
done for himself. He has, no doubt, published 
two circulars, and stated as far as was prudent 
in the newspapers that his scheme was progress- 
ing ; but still it was obvious, that to those who 
felt any interest in the subject, his long delay 
had given rise to at least a doubt of his success, 
and a fear of his failure very generally prevailed. 
This was unpleasant ; — ^but there was no remedy 
but patience. Precipitation would have de- 
feated its own object. He knew that the whole 
invention would be judged of, and rejected or ap- 
proved, by its state when it appeared, rather than 
by any anticipation of improvement of which 
it might be shewn to be capable. He, there- 
fore, steadily and privately, pursued his course 
to its completion. This has now been happily 
accomplished; but it could not have taken 
place, had he either allowed himself to be forced 
into a premature announcement of a part with- 
out the whole, or allowed himself to break 
down under the many discouragements which 
he has had successively to encounter. An ef- 
fective, if not a perfect literature for the 
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Blipd is now established. An alphabet has 
been arranged, equal at least in point of tangible 
power to any which has been suggested for 
adoption, while it is, at the same time, capable 
of being read by the seeing as well as by the 
Blind. Writing has been made efficient for 
every practical purpose ; the arts of type-found- 
ing, printing, and binding for the Blind have 
been assimilated to the ordinary modes of con- 
ducting these arts ; and the Bible has, for the 
first time, begun to lay open its stores to a 
class of individuals who have hitherto been 
deprived of it. Literature for the Blind has 
been established upon an immoveable basis. 
The stream of knowledge has begun to flow, 
not merely for the present, but for future ge- 
nerations of the Blind ; and it must increase. 
Every book hereafter printed in relief, will 
tend permanently to augment the little stream, 
which must widen and deepen in its course ; 
till at no distant period, there is reason to 
hope, it will roll down the tide of time an 
adequate, if not a mighty flood, without the 
fear of any permanent obstruction, either to / 
check its progress, or to lessen its utility. 

In order to render the present Sketch com- 
plete, it becomes necessary to notice the provi- 
sion made by the assisting fund, for supplying 
this first part of the Scriptures . to the poor 
Blind at half price, and the number of sub- 
scribers, which has been procured for the Gospel 
by St John. The former amounts, at this date. 
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(September 1832,) to £ , and the num- 

ber of the latter to ; for the increase in 

both of these, since the circumstances formerly 
alluded to at the close of the year 1828, the 
writer and the Blind are almost entirely indebt- 
ed to the Committee, formed by the Members 
of the Destitute Sick Society, to encourage and 
assist him in his undertaking. 

In order to the publication of this Sketch, the 
writer requested that a meeting of the above 
Committee should be called, that he might have 
an opportunity of laying before them an ac- 
count of his success, and the completion of his 
work, that he might receive their report, re- 
turn them his acknowledgments for their ex- 
ertions, and solicit, before their final dissolu- 
tion, any advice or recommendation which, in 
the present state of the invention, they might 
think it expedient to give. * 

^^c ^^ T^r '^ ^F ^^ T^v 

The number of subscribers for the Gospel by 
St John is, (as before stated,) 156 ; and the 
amount of the assisting fund, at this date, 
(January 1834,) so far as yet correctly ascer- 

* In August 1832, the above paragraph was written; it 
was in due course put in type, and the previous j)art thrown 
off at press, in the anticipation that every thing was ready 
for the filling up of the blanks. The difficulties in the way 
of the Committee furnishing their Report, however, from 
circumstances altogether connected with third parties, have 
hitherto been insurmountable. 

S 
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tained, is £176 : 6s. This sum is a fund set 
apart for the benefit of the poor Blind, from 
which they are to receive copies of St John at 
half-price; and if its administration shall be 
undertaken by any Society or Committee, the 
fund will supply an additional number of sub- 
scribers to the amount of 386 ; — ^in all 492. This 
number, however, includes the whole of the 
names at any time received, without making 
allowance for removals, deaths, and other casu- 
alties, on a list which is now five or six years 
old. 

There are six books printed on difierent sizes 
of type ; including three elementary, two edu- 
cational, and the Gospel by St John. These 
have been long printed, and only wait the 
simultaneous appearance of the whole* 

The selection of these works for the use of 
the Blind has been regulated by two consider- 
ations, which, the writer humbly conceives, 
ought to have some influence in any future 
choice of books to be printed for their benefit. 
The first was usefulness^ and the second was 
condensation. In both respects, the books now 
printed will be found well fitted for the niche 
they are intended to occupy ; and they will 
serve as a specimen to benevolent individuals 
who may wish to enrich this infant literature 
by procuring the publication of similar works. 
A few notices regarding them may therefore 
be of advantage. 

The First Book is necessarily taken up with 
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the alphabets, with short and useful sentences 
fitted for beginners, the Lord*s Prayer, and 
other useful matter. — The Second contains a 
brief summary of the first principles of the 
Gospel, as laid down in our National Standards, 
and is an excellent preparation, and well calcu- 
lated to lay a good and solid foundation, on 
which to rear the more extended information 
contained in the other books. — The Third Book, 
which is the first descent in the size of the type, 
contains the further developement of Scripture 
doctrine under seven heads, each proposition 
being greatly condensed, but at the same time 
simply stated, and systematically brought out. 
1. Of creation and providence. 2. Of the fall 
of man. 3. Of the natural helplessness of man. 
4. Of the plan of salvation in the Gospel. 5. 
The requirements of the Gospel. 6. Of the 
means of grace ; and 7- Of the last judgment. 
These three books are intended to be elemen- 
tary. The first alone, however, it is worthy of 
remark, is all that is really necessary to learn to 
read, although the others are very useful and 
desirable for gaining information, and for prac- 
tice in reading. 

The next work, printed for the use of the 
Blind, is a summary of Old Testament History, 
containing all the leading historical facts from 
the creation till the time of Christ ; including 
a chapter from profane history, connecting the 
events from the time of Malachi to that of our 
Saviour. This work, (the First Step to Old 
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Testament History,) is printed on the smallest 
size of type ; and is constructed, not so much 
in the form of a cold summary of mere matters 
of fact, as forming a practical moral picture 
drawn by God himself, in the recorded lives of 
his people and church, for the imitation, or the 
warning, of all who were to follow. By draw- 
ing the moral and practical lessons from these 
facts, as recorded in the Word of God, the 
Blind have a rich mine of moral truth, in an 
exceedingly small compass, in which they may 
long and profitably labour, without exhausting 
it. 

The next work is " Scripture Statements ;" 
containing a pretty full developement of Chris- 
tian doctrine and duty, as contained in the 
work prepared for the use of City Missions, 
and in the Second Initiatory Catechism. The 
contents of this book afford a wide field, both 
for useful mental exercise, and for attaining a 
thorough knowledge of the foundation of our 
hopes for heaven, and of the duties we owe to 
God, to ourselves, and to our fellow men. 

The advantages to be derived by the Bliiid 
from the last four works, are greatly increased 
by the circumstance that each one has a " Key." 
These can, of coiu^se, be used only by their see- 
ing friends ; but they are of such a nature, that 
any child who can read, may be made exten- 
sively useful, in cultivating the minds of the 
Blind, and in extending their views, both of the 
nature and of the uses to be made of religious 
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truth and moral duty. These objects are gained 
by a variety of mental exercises upon the pro- 
positions and truths contained in those books ; 
all of which exercises the Blind are enabled to 
engage in and accomplish, one after another, by 
means of their books alone. Experience has 
shewn, in the case of children, that the know- 
ledge and mental power communicated by this 
means, are much more certain, extensive, and 
permanent, than has ever been, or ever can be, 
acquired by simple reading. The Blind, there- 
fore, Besides all the advantages of studying 
these books when alone by themselves, may, 
by means of their " Keys" in the hands of a 
reading relative, derive more real advantage 
than he could do by merely reading a book 
ten times its size. 

These little works, with the Gospel by St 
John, have all been prepared, as in some de- 
gree necessary to form a commencement to 
this infant literature. As they must add very 
greatly to the moral and religious benefit of 
the Blind, especially when used as recommend- 
ed by their " Keys," they will of themselves be- 
come no sUght addition to their pleasures, and 
must give a highly beneficial turn to their 
employments and the general occupation of 
their time. But if no addition be made to 
their number, — if they be allowed to remain 
alone, — ^how soon will the whole store of know- 
ledge in any one individual case be exhausted ! 
How very scanty must this supply appear, even 
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to the Blind themselves ! Their successors in 
misfortune will unquestionably be supplied; 
but why should the Blind of the present day 
be neglected ? Why should they be left to pine 
all their days in these parched and bumingsands, 
when the edge of the horizon is at last seen 
tinged with verdure, and the scent of water is 
already snuffed in the distance ? — In this desart, 
through which the Blind have been pursuing 
their dark pilgrimage for six thousand years, 
the first available spring has at last been dis- 
covered ; and it requires but the aiding hand of 
an enlightened charity to widen this outlet of 
living waters, that the refreshing and fertilizing 
streams may flow out, and around, to any extent. 
The little oasis which has vegetated around 
this ** gem of the desart," affords as yet scarcely 
a seat to the pilgrim; and its oozings can at 
present do little more than remind him of his 
thirst. — But there is no lack in the reservoir. 
All the deep wells of literature now hold com- 
munication with this infant spring, which can 
never again be shut ; and every hand or finger 
stretched forth to widen its aperture, will in- 
crease its flow. But this must be done in the 
first instance by other hands than those of the 
Blind. The founding and the rearing of their 
literature, the publishing of books for their 
perusal, must be effected by other efforts than 
their own, till some at least of the benefits 
which literature confers have been felt and ap- 
preciated by themselves. To every candid 
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mind this must be obvious ; and the following 
considerations we think will place it beyond a 
doubt. 

The great majority of the Blind, it must 
again be remembered, are not to be found in 
asylums, or charitable seminaries. A mere 
fraction of their number are there congregated ; 
and therefore, to reason and to judge of the dis- 
position or the condition of all the Blind by a re- 
ference to them, may appear plausible enough to 
those who will not give themselves the trouble 
either to think or enquire, but it will not satisfy 
the benevolent and active philanthropist, who is 
not only willing to see, but is desirous to seek 
out wretchedness, for the purpose of relieving 
it. Now, not to speak of that state of hope- 
less poverty, in which, from causes formerly 
explained, a great majority of the Blind are 
placed, there will in many instances be a posi- 
tive disinclination to the trouble of learning an 
art, of the pleasures or advantages of which 
they are as yet totally ignorant. The Blind, in 
asylums and other seminaries for their educa- 
tion, have had their minds in some degree cul- 
tivated, and their knowledge increased ; and in 
those cases the desire of still greater attainments 
may be a natural result. But the Blind general- 
ly, and individually, are in a very different con- 
dition ; especially when they have arrived at 
manhood or middle age. We then find them too 
often settled down in a stolid endurance of their 
lot, if not contented with it, and averse to any 
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kind of untried trouble, or unknown change. 
They are also insulated arid alone; generally 
at a distance from one another ; and many, even 
during their whole lifetime, have never met 
with a single companion doomed to share with 
them in their solitary darkness. The Blind 
themselves, therefore, can never know the ex- 
tent of their own number, — they can never act in 
concert ; and if the union of even six or eight 
only were necessary for the acquirement of a 
desirable good, they would, in nine cases in 
ten, suffer the privation, rather than undertake 
the condition by which it was to be procured. 
The enjoyment of books to such persons, who 
know nothing of their nature or their pleasures, 
is not yet felt even as a convenience ; and the 
trouble of learning comes in to damp even the 
rising desire for a trial. There, it is very pro- 
bable, for some time at least, it would rest. If 
the accumulation of a literature, therefore, be 
left to individuals in such circumstances, how 
many generations may we suppose will pass 
before their inclinations would prompt, even if 
their poverty would allow them to procure 
books for themselves, far less to publish them? 
They must first be taught to read, and have 
books to peruse, before we can expect them to 
exert themselves in the cause of literature, not- 
withstanding that it is of all other things so pe- 
culiarly fitted to their wants, and so prolific in 
increasing the number of their enjoyments. 
Another illustration of this necessity for 
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assisting the Blind at the commencement of 
their literature, may be drawn from the paral- 
lel case of the lower orders in our own country, 
immediately after the invention of printing. 
The press is unquestionably the most power- 
ful of all moral and political engines. We 
see what, by its means, the general diffusion of 
knowledge among our population has effected, 
in science and the arts, during the last fifty 
years; and no one can be insensible to the 
rapid national prosperity, and the great in- 
crease of domestic and personal comfort, which 
have been the consequence. Now, as human 
nature is the same in all ages, and like causes 
will produce like effects whenever they occur, 
it must be obvious,^ that the general education 
of the inhabitants of Britain, and the mental 
and moral culture of the peasant and mechanic 
in the fifteenth century, would have produced 
effects nearly similar to what has been witnessed 
m the nineteenth^ and would have forwarded 
the prosperity of the country, and the happi- 
ness of the inhabitants, at least a century or 
more. The reason why this did not take 
place is worthy of our attention, as affording 
an important practical lesson to the philanthro- 
pist of the present day, and an exact parallel 
to the case of the Blind and their infant li- 
terature. 

When printing was first invented, and for 
some time after, books were scarce and dear, 
as the books for the Blind must be for some 

T 
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time to come; but if the people had been 
aware of the pleasures and advantages of read- 
ing and writing, and more especially, if local 
libraries, however small, had been efittablished 
in each locality, and the people had known 
that an hour a-day would have enabled them 
to read in a week, can we suppose that litera^ 
ture, even at that time, would not have very 
rapidly become general? But literature had 
previously and necessarily been confined to the 
dergy, and to the families of the rich. Upon 
this change of circumstances, the poor, or gene^ 
ral population, were not thought of, — and they 
had no inducement or opportunity to think for 
themselves. They were not at all aware of the 
personal advantages which always accompany 
the diifusion of knowledge. They had been 
in this respect living in darkness; and they 
had no conception of all the wonders which 
would gradually be unfolded before them "by 
the increase of their light. No means were used 
to shew them the contrary. They were left 
to therMeheSy and permitted still to grope in 
their dungeon, although the full day of litera- 
ture had arisen above them. Some of the lowter 
classes, no doubt, got a glimpse of the light 
by its reflection from above, which shewed 
the depth and extent of their own darkness, 
and created a corresponding desire and effort 
to partake of the blessings of knowledge ; but 
these instances were but rare. The general 
population remained as before. Centuries of 
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moral and intellectual darkness were allowed 
to pass ; while the growing brilliancy of this 
glorious invention daily invited the people to 
a participation of its enjoyments. But the 
invitation was not heard. They had been 
allowed to remain ignorant of its advantages ; 
and can we wonder that they had* no heart to 
it? The lamp for their individual use was 
provide, and was standing trimmed and ready 
before them ; — ^but the expense of a match» or 
the trouble of using it, was sufficient to deter 
them from participating in its blessings. Little 
care was taken to convince them of their error ; 
no friendly hand was stretched out to remove 
or smooth the difficulties which appeared so 
great in their imagination; and the conse- 
quence was, that it was ^upwards of a century 
and a half, .or two centuries, before the real 
blessings and advantages of literature were 
felt by the poor, or were fully appreciated by 
the middle classes of society. 

This was the consequence of being let alone ; 
and similar must be the effects of the same 
policy in regard to the Blind. They are in 
general unaware of the blessings of a literature, 
and must be persuaded to exert themselves for 
their own benefit. And if, at that. time, those 
men would have deserved well of their country, 
who had anticipated by a century the advan- 
tages which are now derived from the general 
diffusion of literature amongst those who have 
their sight, wiU not a corresponding degree of 
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gratitude be due to those who, in similar cir- 
cumstances, do the same for the Blind of the 
present day ? We shall immediately shew, that 
no individual needs be exempt from participat- 
ing in this honour ; and the advantages will be 
as certain in the one case, although no doubt 
less in extent, as it would have been in the 
other. The encouragement to undertake the 
cause of the Blind at present is, that this great 
object can be attained at almost no expense — 
none certainly in comparison of the good which 
must accrue. To have attempted to accomplish 
the same thing for the population of a whole 
empire might have been considered an hercu- 
lean task ; yet, even in that case, the advan- 
tages to the first generation would have more 
than remunerated the .outlay. Nay, had but a 
tithe of what is now consumed by the poor- 
laws in each county, been appropriated at that 
time in establishing public libraries for each 
district ; had the advantages of reading and 
writing been explained to the people, and had 
they been induced to taste its sweets, and to 
perpetuate its blessings to their children ; can 
we doubt that from that day the country and 
society would have advanced in knowledge 
and improvement, with a rapidity equalled 
only by the wonders of the present century. 
Books would immediately have begun to be 
multiplied ; improvements in the printing press, 
(which, till Lord Stanhope's time, had remained 
stationary about two hundred years,) would 
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have commenced; cheap books would have 
followed; general improvement, and an en- 
lightened, moral, and pious population would 
have been . the consequence ; and millenium 
would have been anticipated at least an hun- 
dred years. 

There is now, therefore, in the case of the 
Blind at the present time, a powerful, though 
unobtrusive appeal to thp higher and more en- 
lightened principles and feelings of the philo- 
sopher and the Christian. It is not for a supply 
of mere corporeal wants that they are solicited. 
It is for that which is still more valuable, which 
can make the Blind contented and happy in 
the midst of all their privations, and which can 
give them a satisfaction and a happiness far 
beyond the limited power of any sensual grati- 
fication. Few, comparatively, are fully able to 
appreciate the superiority of mental and moral 
enjoyments ; and therefore there is the greater 
necessity for the few who do so to come for- 
ward and not to withhold their assistance ; — ^for 
hundreds will be found ready to give aid for 
supplying those bodily wants which they see, 
for one who is able to trace the evils of those 
mental and moral defects, which elude the su- 
perficial eye, and which are seen principally by 
their more distant demoralizing consequences. 

How this aid may, in present circumstances, 
be afforded with the greatest effect and eco- 
nomy, we shall proceed to shew ; but before 
doing so, it may be necessary to meet and re- 
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move an objection^ which has been, and which 
may again be urged against proceeding at all. 

♦* This art," it has of late been said, " is capa- 
ble of still greater improvement ; and therefore 
the public should wait till such an improvement 
shall be discovered." To many, the very men- 
tion of such an argument might seem to be a 
sufficient refutation, as the same thing might 
be urged to prevent;, the enjoyment of every 
new art or convenience, or to proceed with any 
invention, even when, as in the present ease, 
years have been expended in securing and peiv 
fecting the very thing which they are recom- 
mending the public now to seek. But as the 
objection has appeared under various forms, 
and may mislead some, we shall very shortly 
examine its nature, and the consequences to 
which it would naturally lead. 

The first form in which this objection ap- 
peared before the public was in the gratuitous 
assumption, ^' that a proper tangible alphabet for 
the Blind was to be found only in an arbitrary 
character." There was no proof offered to con- 
firm the soundness of the opinion ; but it was 
maintained with confidence by many, and it 
was not easy, of course, to prove a negative. 
We have already endeavoured to shew, that 
the most disastrous consequences to the Blind 
generally, must follow the adoption of an arbi- 
trary character, however perfect ; but that we 
may fairly meet this objection, we shall here 
take it for granted, that an arbitrary character. 
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if equally tangible^ would not be more detri- 
»ental to literature than a known one ; and we 
shaU still see, that to ofier this as an objection 
to jj^oceed with the literature of the Blii^ as 
now completed, is altogether unreasonable and 
groundless. 

The only reason which has ever been alleged 
for preferring gn arbitrary character to a known 
one, has been the supposition, that an alphabet 
of this description might be found, which would 
be more tangible than any other. Many such 
alphabets have of late been proposed ; but it is 
Ivorthy of remark, that the objectors have 
never condescended upon any one of these in 
parficular, or, so far as we know, ever attempt^ 
ed to shew, that any one of them is in fact 
more tangible, or easier acquired by the Blind, 
than the one on which the writer had spent 
years in perfecting, before they had ever formed 
a thought on the subject. It is not what htis 
been done, but what they suppose may be 
done, that prompts them to offer the objection 
which we now examine, and which in that 
ease amounts to reasoning something like this : 
— " In the infinity of forms to be found in 
nature, a perfect alphabet for the Blind does 
certainly exist ; we wish them therefore to re- 
main without a literature till it make its ap- 
pearance !" Let us use the same reasoning to 
one who seeks a plan for his house, a model 
for a machine, or a specimen of the meanest 
kitchen utensil for his servant, and the objec- 
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tion at once appears in its true light. Yet on 
no better ground it is proposed that the Blind 
shall remain in darkness and ignorance for an 
indefinite time yet to come; and the public 
are entreated to withhold their countenance to 
an art which has been rendered complete, if not 
perfect, and has been proved to be well fitted to 
answer all the ends for which it is designed. 

But, not to speak of the ungraciousness of 
such a request, brought forward and urged 
for the first time after five or six years' labour 
and outlay had been expended by a private in- 
dividual, in forwarding, a great public good, 
we would with great deference ask, how it is 
ever to be ascertained by them or their 'suc- 
cessors, that the alphabet which they deside- 
rate, and for which the Blind and the public 
are to wait, has been found ? If, as hitherto, 
there is to be mere assertion, and no "proof, the 
same thing may be affirmed of this alphabet of 
perfection when it appears, and therefore it is 
but reasonable that the public should be put in 
possession of some data by which they them- 
selves may judge ; and we shall endeavour to 
help them. 

Such an alphabet must be proved to be the 
bestf either by mathematical demonstration^ or 
by practical experiment. We shall try this ob- 
jection by both of these tests, which we are en- 
abled to do by means of what has already been 
done for the Blind, and we shall still more 
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dearly perceive, that the argument is in its 
very nature untenable and without foundation. 
If they shall submit their objection to the 
former test, their reason for waiting longer for 
a perfectly tangible alphabet is totally ground- 
less ; for if there be certainty in mathematics, 
and truth in demonstration, we may affirm 
with confidence, that such an alphabet as they 
desiderate has already been discovered-*-an al- 
phabet the most simple and the most tangible 
that we can conceive. Mathematics prove, 
that a straight line is the simplest of all forms, 
and that a dot, or point, is the most decisively 
tangible of any figure. With these two, placed 
in the most favourable positions with respect to 
each other, an alphabet has been formed ; and 
which, therefore, proves itself to be the very 
alphabet which they pretend to seek. Of this 
alphabet we have already spoken ;* and we 
shall only notice in addition, what a very slight 
glance at all the arbitary characters yet pro- 
posed will prove, that it is just in so far as 
these several alphabets approach to, or recede 
from, the simplicity of this alphabet, that they 
are more or less perfect, and fitted for discri- 
mination by the touch. If therefore a per- 
fectly tangible character be all that they want, 
here it is ;— ^nd although their advice should 
be taken, and the public and the Blind should 
consent to postpone all the advantages and 



*Bee this alphabet referred to and described^ p. 35^ Note. 
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blessings which literature can bestow, it is now 
obvious, that were they to wait a thousand 
years, they would be no nearer their end than 
they are at the present moment. 

If again they shall submit their objection to 
the test of experiment^ we fearlessly meet them, 
and submit, that the triangular alphabet is one 
which has, in innumerable instances, proved it- 
self superior to any other which has ever yet 
been submitted to the Blind, whether arbitary 
or known. This, of itself, should be sufficient 
to remove the objection ; — ^but this is not all. 
We have no hesitation in saying, that it is, for 
all practical purposes, as tangible as any alpha- 
bet can ever be expected to be. An alphabet, 
whatever be its form, must consist of twenty- 
six letters, each of which must diffier in its shape, 
and therefore a certain portion of time must 
be occupied in mastering it ; and it would be 
no unreasonaUe question to ask the objectors. 
What time they think should reasonably be al- 
lowed for a blind person to master the ** per- 
fect alphabet" which they seek, when pre- 
sented to him for the first time? Would 
they be satisfied if a person of medium capa- 
city could distinguish, and permanently learn 
to know the alphabet in an horn-, or in fifty, 
forty, or thirty minutes? Or in how much 
shorter a period do they suppose that their 
twenty-six letters shall be felt and discrimi- 
nated ? We leave them to answer this ques- 
tion within any reasonable bounds of proba- 
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bility ; assured that by doing so, they at once 
remove their own objection. For if, in deter- 
mining the tangible powers of any two alpha- 
bets, we take this as the criterion, the objec- 
tion, as offered against the triangular alphabet, 
sinks into utter insignificance. The improved 
alphabet, on a size of type less than the Pari- 
sian, has been repeatedly deciphered and mas- 
tered in ten and fifteen minutes by the Blind 
who at one time could read by the eye ; and 
in innumerable instances in twenty and thirty 
minutes by those who previously had no know- 
ledge of reading. Now we, with great defer- 
ence^ must ask, in how much less time do they 
hope or expect that blind persons shall master 
the alphabet for which they look, and for 
which they are so desirous that the public and 
the Blind shall wait ? If they cannot reason- 
ably expect that it shall be mastered in a 
shorter period, why urge the objection ? And 
more especially, why should they sacrifice all 
the invaluable advantages of a known alphabet, 
for an ideal property which, for all practical 
purposes, this known alphabet possesses in such 
high perfection ? 

But the objection against proceeding has been 
presented in another, and in a much more rea- 
sonable form, than the above. It is founded up- 
on a consideration of the great disproportion be- 
tween the size of the Bibles for the Blind, when 
put in comparison with our own ; and from the 
wish, if not the hope, of inventing a literature 
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for the Blind which shall be less ponderous 
and less expensive. In this feeling of our 
friends we most cordially sympathize ; and it 
shall be our business candidly to examine the 
objection, both as it regards the general prin<- 
dple, and as it is applicable to the present case. 

In examining the objection in the abstract, 
it must be obvious, that if ever the Blind are 
to possess a literature, it must be one appli« 
cable to the touch ; and therefore much more 
ponderous than any that is applicable to the 
sight. AU therefore that can be expected, in 
any case, is merely to attempt to lessen this 
disproportion, but without the hope of remov- 
ing it. Now this diminution of size, in any 
tangible literature, so far as we yet know, can 
be effected only in one of two ways. It must 
be either accomplished by ahhreviatiou^ that 
is, by making one letter denote a word, or a 
phrase ; or it must be done by lessening the sisie 
of the types by which the books are printed. 
We shall shortly examine the objection as it 
refers to each. 

And first, with respect to those who wish 
delay till they have found a system of abbre- 
viation, which shall sufficiently reduce the size 
of the books for the Blind, we say, that they 
labour under a double mistake ; firsts in sup* 
posing that abbreviation in a tangible litera* 
ture would produce any saving of room ; and 
second, in supposing that there would be any 
advantage even if it should. 
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First, we say, that a system of abbreviation 
for the Blhid would not save roam. Nay, that 
a portion of Scripture printed in such a manner, 
would occupy much more than double the num- 
ber of pages that it would do if printed on the 
very largest of the three sizes of type already 
procured, and six times more than it would do 
if printed on the smallest. We have here kept 
far within the bounds of truth, which would 
not yet have been reached, even if we had 
doubled or tripled these proportions. We shall 
very shortly and satisfactorily prove that this 
is the case. 

We here suppose that every word or phrase 
is to be represented by one character. The 
number of the characters must therefore amount 
to many thousands ; and to remain tangible, so 
as to be distinguished from each other by the 
touch, they must each be swelled to at least 
tenr times the size of either the circular or 
angular characters. Even then, we affirm, 
they could not be distinguished.* Perhaps it 
will be said, that this is mere assertion : — But 
we shall give the proof. The Chinese alpha- 
bet is exactly such a character as we here sup- 
pose, and as the objectors want ; and many of 
their letters, on account of their number, are 
necessarily so similar in form, as to be scarcely 
distinguished from each other even by the eye ; 
how much more difficult must it be, if their ex- 

* See page 31, 32. 
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treme niceties and differences of form had* to 
be distinguished by the more obtuse and im- 
perfect sense of touch ? Let any person take 
three, six, or ten, of these delicately varied let- 
ters, and carefully consider how much they 
must be increased in size before a blind person 
of ordinary capacity could, with any degree of 
ease, distinguish them from each other, if placed 
before him in relief, and then we shall not be 
accused of exaggeration. 

But if it should be said, that this is not what 
is meant, and that they only contemplate a 
certain number of words to be abbreviated, 
while all the others are to be printed in full ; 
we again answer, that even then their argu- 
ment would be but partially bettered ; — ^for if 
abbreviation be a remedy for ponderosity in 
the books for the Blind at all, then the more 
extensively it be applied it must be the better ; 
but if it be radically bad, as we have shewn, 
then it ought to be abandoned. But, granting 
that abbreviation could be partially adopted, 
although impossible to be fully carried into 
effect, even then, it is obvious, that they must 
have both an alphabet, and abbreviations in ad- 
dition ; to which the same difficulties, though 
in a lesser degree, must apply. — Every addi- 
tional letter must weaken the tangible power 
of all the others. If this alphabet is to be an 
arbitrary one, then, besides the difficulty of 
rendering the letters sufficiently small and tan- 
gible, the remarks, as against an arbitrary cha- 
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racter, which we have abeady given,* must 
equally apply ; and if it is to be a knoum one, 
why should they wait for another, when they 
have here one perfected to their hand, with dl 
the properties for abbreviation which can rea- 
sonably be expected, and which, as we have 
shewn, f no arbitrary character, to remain tan- 
gible, ever can possess in a superior degree ? 

But there is another mistake under which 
the advocate for abbreviation labours, and 
which should be equally conclusive in setting 
aside his objection. We have shewn that ab- 
breviation in the books for the Blind, either 
totally or partially, would not save roam ; but 
we also affirm, that although it did, to almost 
any extent, experience has demonstrated, that 
it would be of no practical advantage, and 
therefore ought not to be adopted. We shall 
proceed to shew that this is the case. 

It iis a plain truism, that a useful invention 
is valuable in proportion to the numbers who 
are to be benefited by it. An improvement in 
agriculture which would double the produce of 
the potatoe, would be much valuable than one 
which would triple the produce of the melon 
or the pine apple. If therefore abbreviation be 
good for a few, it would proportionally be good 
for many ; and if a system, which is to give 
small and cheap books to thirty thousand per- 
sons be valuable, it must be much more valu- 

* See page 35, &c. t See page 41. 
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able if it can do so to ten times thirty millions. 
At the revival of letters, when printing was 
invented, the seeing inhabitants of Europe 
stood precisely in the same position as to litera- 
ture, which the Blind do at the present day. 
If abbreviation would be of advantage to the 
Blind at present, it would much more have 
been of advantage to the seeing population 
then. But was it adopted?— No; and the 
reason is obvious. Had the books then printed 
been abbreviated, they would not have been 
read, and few comparatively would ever have 
been benefited by them. Of this, experience 
and analogy afford us ample proof. 

And, first, we give as an instance the art of 
Stenography, which forms a much more favour^ 
able field of argument for the objectors than 
any arbitrary abbreviations in a literature can 
do ; because the words are there, in fact, formed 
by a combination of letters^ which greatly assists 
the memory in deciphering the writing. The 
advantages to be derived by every individual of 
the community, by being able to write in short- 
hand, would be many, and to some it would be 
invaluable. But it has never yet found a place 
as a common branch of education in any of our 
schools ; and even those who have acquired it» 
very seldom avail themselves of their knowledge 
of it as an art. The reason, and the only reason 
is, the vexation and trouble they are put to in 
deciphering it. It is not because it is difficult 
to learn ; for hundreds have taught themselves 
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to write the most approved systems of short- 
hand in a few hours. ; but when they have once 
written down their thoughts, by its means, they 
find great difficulty in ever coming at them 
again by reading their own manuseripts. It 
may be said» that habit would give facility. 
True ; and they all know this. But they ckuse 
rather to abandon aU the advantages of the art, 
than be at the trouble of acquiring facility by 
practice. This ia the fact ; and it requires no 
reascming to establish it. Why it should be 
otherwise with the filind» in regard to an arbi^ 
trary abbareviation, which has no such help as i« 
afforded by the combination of the letters in 
ahort-band, we cannot cesiceive; and it is for the 
objectors to explain : But certainly, to all who 
have ever seen short-hand, and more especially 
to any who have ever tried to read it, we might 
fairly leave the decision of this matter, by ask- 
ing, W hether the mere convenience of possess- 
ing a very smM BiUe in short-hand, would 
ever compensate for the trouble they would 
be continually put to in reading it ? 

But we have a proof still morie apposite : — 
We have the previous experience of the Chinese, 
as a beacon to warn us off this dangerous coast. 
Theirs is an abbreviated writing ; and what is 
the consequence ? Though the highest induce- 
ments are held out to the population generally 
to learn to read a^id write ; — though it is a sure, 
and indeed the principal road to promotion in 
aU parts erf the empire ;-«-«though every man who 

X 
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is a scholar, is certain of honour, and almost sure 
also of preferment ; — ^yet, with all th^se stimu- 
lants, few comparatively, not perhaps one in ten 
thousand, know so much of the art as to be able 
to read through a book ; and of these again, not 
more than a few in that mighty empire are ac- 
quainted with the whole of their characters. 
If these inducements were withheld ; if the ar- 
tificial props which have been established for 
ages, and which are being constantly renewed, 
were removed, and literature were left as in this 
country to itself, there is every reason to fear, 
that in China there would, in the next genera- 
tion, scarcely be an unofficial person left in the 
whole empire who could decipher a single work 
of their ancient writers. But this is not all ; 
the whole objection, when seen by the light re- 
flected from the experience of the Chinese, be- 
comes truly ridiculous. For, when we ask how 
much space the Chinese have gained in their 
literature by this terrible sacrifice of utility, the 
answer is, " Nothing,"— absolutely nothing. — 
Their books are more cumbrous and clumsy 
than our own, although the paper on which they 
are printed is exceedingly light and thin. We 
can put one of our Bibles, printed with all the 
words in full, into one of our vest pockets ; but 
into which of our pockets, we would ask, could 
we cram Morrison's Chinese Bible ? 

It may be necessary here, however, to remark, 
that there is, and the writer has felt it^ a strong 
but delusive feeling resting upon the mind of 
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individuals, that in all such cases, there is an 
exception to be made in the case of the Blind. 
It may be admitted to be quite true, that abbre- 
viation would not do for us^ but we involun- 
tarily cling to the supposition that it would 
certainly be gopdj^ the Blind. When this 
feeling is analyzed, it is found to be a mere de- 
lusion ; — one of those things which we believe, 
merely because we wish to believe it. With 
the single exception of the value of their time, 
every circumstance connected with the Blind 
demands simplicity, — the most scrupulous sim- 
plicity,! — ^in the form of their literature. Size 
is a mere inconvenience, — but abbreviation 
would be ruin. When reading has once become 
familiar, this inconvenience will never be felt, 
because the Blind have nothing else by which 
to compare it ; and it will gradually lessen even 
in our estimation : But any difficulty thrown in 
the way of the Blind being taught, which abbre- 
viation in any shape would assuredly occasion, 
would be a stumbling block at the very thresh- 
old, — an irrevocable sentence of death or decay. 
The feeling, therefore, is groundless ; and we 
are deceived into it by the idea of congregated 
masses of blind persons, strictly disciplined un- 
der paid teachers. These, no doubt, will learn 
whatever they are desired ; but how are the 
other twenty-nine or thirty thousand to be 
taught, who, scattered singly amongst the ge- 
neral population, must always depend upon the 
local teacher, or their neighbours or friends, 
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who in that case never could help them ? Here 
then lies the groundlessness and the evil of the 
present objection ; in that» if our friends did 
succeed, they would actually destroy for ever 
the hopes of the Blind. With the fate of tiie 
Parisian alphabet before theif eyes, (whose only 
defect was the difficulty of deciphering it) ;•*— 
with the general consent of all Europe so decid* 
edly given against abbreviation ;— with the ex* 
perience of the Chinese for some thousands of 
years, whose system of abbreviation has even 
failed to surpass our own in the saving of room, 
and has entailed upon every generation the 
greatest difficulty in teaching it to a general 
population; — ^the friends of the Blind wotdd 
not only adopt a similar scheme if it were pro- 
posed, but would actually sacrifice an invalu- 
able good, m the hope of some one inventing 
a positive evil ; — an evil which, though known 
to be insupportable in tmr literature, they still 
hope will be harmless in the literature of the 
Blind, In other words, they seem to think, 
that that which is poison to many, would be 
harmless to a few ; and that a difficulty in read- 
ing by one who sees, must cease to be a diil^ 
culty as soon as he becomes blind. 

The only other way by which the books of 
the Blind can be compressed, is by lessening 
the size of the types by which they are printed. 
But this, to be done safely, can be effected only 
by experience as reading becomes familiar, and 
then perfected by degrees. The idea, therefore. 
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(^ standing still, and waiting for that which can 
be attained only by going forward, is obviously 
incorrect. AH that can at present be expected 
is, to commence and proceed upon the proper 
track ;— and it has been the one, the smgle ob- 
ject of the writer, to secure this. To say that 
he has approached even near to perfection in 
this respect, would pethaps be presumptuous ; 
but that he has prepared the way, and blocked 
out the best, if not the only path that leads to 
it, is at least exceedingly probable. This is, in- 
deed, almost matter of demonstration. For if 
a known alphabet is to be chosen in preference 
to an arbitrary one, such an alphabet to be tan-^ 
gMe must be angular ; and to be most tangible 
it . must be triangular. This principle, when 
adopted, at once settles the question ; for, in 
acting upon it, no ingenuity has yet been able 
to retain the most distant likeness to our Ro- 
man alphabet, without either rendering their 
letters less tangible, or making them Very near- 
ly similar to the writer's. — It has been tried. 
In 1829, several individuals, impressed with the 
importance of the object, and its beneficial con- 
sequences to the Blind of future times, zealous- 
ly set themselves to forward it. Considering 
the invention as of public importance, they (per- 
haps properly) overlooked aU private consider- 
ations, and at regular periodical meetings, and 
by private and individual investigations, they 
endeavoured to construct an alphabet, better 
fitted for the purposes of the Blind than the 
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one which they had before them. To accom- 
plish this end, they proceeded with energy and 
zeal, as their correspondence and* minutes give 
evidence ; and that they were not unduly bias- 
sed by prejudices in favour either of former 
theories, or of previous experiments, is like- 
wise obvious from the nature of many of 
their characters now before the writer. But 
they experimented, and that kept them near- 
ly to tlie truth ; and the consequence was, 
that when, by their minute of 11th February, 
1830, they finally fixed on their alphabet, and 
resolved to proceed, it was found, that sixteen 
letters of the writer's alphabet were either re- 
stored, or remained unchanged ; other five had 
their angles merely distorted from the regular 
triangle, to an irregular, and consequently less 
tangible angle ; and the only remaining five 
were at an average increased in si%e aft least fifty 
per cent. The improvements, even to them- 
selves, appeared exceedingly doubtful ; but on 
comparing them with the writer's, which they 
had intended to improve, the whole had so 
much the appearance of plagiarism, that a truly 
honourable -feeling induced them to forego the 
honour to which they had aspired; and al- 
though their types had been formed, and print- 
ing to a certain extent had taken ^place, they, 
by a letter received from their secretary of the 
7th April following, returned back to the al- 
phabet of the writer. Their committee, how- 
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ever, almost immediately after, of itself dis- 
solved. 

But there is a still more decisive proof that 
the present literature has been commenced 
upon the proper line for future improvement ; 
and that is, the extent to which the reduction 
in the size of the types has already been car- 
ried, even before the arts have been announced 
to the public. This ought, in justice, to be 
taken as a fair prognostic of what may yet be 
accomplished, when the Blind, by practice, has 
acquired facility in the art. A consideration 
of the rapidity and the extent of these, must at 
once show the groundlessness of the objection 
which we are at present considering. The first 
size of type, besides being perfectly tangible, 
was an advance upon the Parisian, in regard to 
the saving of room alone, of about ten per cent. 
This fount of types itself, therefore, laid a sure 
and solid foundation for a permanent literature 
for the Blind, and possessed qualities which, if 
possessed by the Parisian, would have been pro- 
nounced perfect. The only objection ever 
breathed against the Parisian books was the 
difficulty of reading them ; but here were books 
which could be read in a few minutes by any 
blind person who could spell, and in a few 
hours by those even who were previously igno- 
rant of letters ; and which had gained upon the 
size of the former at least ten per cent. But this 
successful advance did not stop here. The books 
printed by the second size of type, shewed an 
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improvement of upwarda of thirty-five p«f 
cent, beyond that first qfibrt, and not less 
than sixty per cent, in aavance of the Pari- 
sian. Those books were jalso perfectly tan- 
gible. This attainment again stimulated to an- 
other, and a still more successful attempt iln the 
same line. The third, an^ as yet the smallest 
type, is perfectly tangibly to those who have 
had a little practice in reading the others ; and 
it is an improvement on the second sise of 
type of eighty-five per cent. ; on the first of a 
hundred and fifty per cent, and on the Parisian 
of not less than two hundred per cent. In addi- 
tion to this, the improvements in the pressing 
of the books has reduced their size to at least 
one-third of their original thickness ; so that 
books which, in Paris, would occupy the whole 
side of a library, may now be conveniently con- 
tained in a single shelf. That still farther im- 
provements may be effected by pursuing the 
same course, there can be no doubt ; but when 
we consider what has been already done in the 
course of five or six years, by pursuing a cer- 
tain plan, and that the Parisian alphabet had 
not advanced a single step for forty years, it is 
surely unreasonable to require, that the Blind 
and the Public should cast away all that has 
been done, on the groundless hypothesis, that 
there may be a plan invented, which shall re- 
duce the size of the books for the Blind on a 
better principle, and to a greater extent. 

We have yet to notice another form in which 
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this objection to proceed with the present al- 
phabet has been advanced ; which being often 
associated with those abeady noticed, is there- 
fore perhaps more general, but certainly less 
tenable than any of them. It consists simply 
in a real or pretended contempt for the appear^ 
ance of the characters. The cause of this it is 
not difficult to account for ; and although, no 
doubt, it is erroneous, the fueling is in some 
degree excusable. Literature, in the estimation 
of this class of our friends, is most correctly con- 
sidered of high importance in every department 
of human society ; the establishment, therefore, 
of a New Literature, for a class of our species, 
who, for so many thousands of years, have been 
deprived of one, is esteemed a great work. They 
contemplate, in the light of the experience de- 
rived from our own literature, the advance and 
the continuance of the arts of reading and 
writing among the Blind during all future time. 
The mind expands with the thought. The ima- 
gination swells the importance of the present 
attempt, by carrying them down the tide of 
events to future generations, when this rising 
literature, now " like a man's hand," will cur- 
tian our sky, fill the length and breadth of 
the land, and diffuse itself as the harbinger of 
knowledge, religion, happiness, and usefulness, 
to the 'Blind over all the habitable globe. The 
object assumes in their eyes a mighty, a ma- 
jestic, an overwhelming importance. But when 
in this frame of mind they turn to the alpha- 

Y 
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bet---the instrument by which it is intended to 
accomplish all this, — ^they are mightily scanda^ 
lized by " its paltry, its common-place form ; — 
its contemptible zig-zag and sameness ; — ^itt 
rude uncouth-like appearance, like the boy^il 
sketch of a cat in the Blind Fiddler of Wilkie.*^ 
They do not question the accuracy of the ex- 
periments made by its means, nor the extent 
and value of the results to which these experi* 
ments have led ; but, evading aU these consi- 
derations, they unhesitatingly affirm, that what- 
ever may be the character which is ultimately 
to benefit the Blind, they are certain,— quite 
certain, — ^that this is not the one. And why ? 
** Because," say they, ** whatever is destined to 
e£Pect so much good to so many, will undoubt- 
edly carry on its front the marks of effort and 
of genius ; and will not betray the silliness of a 
child's scribble, or the mere common-place twist- 
ings of a tortured alphabet." They therefore 
conclude that matters are not yet ripe for pitv 
ceeding ; and they very urgently request the 
Blind and the Public to wait till they see some- 
thing more worthy of their patronage. 

Now, in answer to this, we would very res- 
pectfully inquire. Whether the objectors have 
not misplaced their censure ? — If the grain be 
good and wholesome, why refuse it because of 
the soil or the field in which it grew ? And 
why pronounce the alphabet common-place ?- 
Simplicity f we know, is often mistaken for this 
very opposite quality. And why affirm^ that 
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great genius is reaUy necessary to produce a 
great good ? It has not always been found so ; 
and daily experience exhibits persons of very 
humble pretensions outrunning their more ta- 
lented companions in the race of utility. But 
granting that ability is necessary in such a case, 
are we not apt to mistake and underrate its in- 
dications ? Complicacy and paradox are no 
more the signs of genius^ than the perfection 
of simplicity is the characteristic of common- 
place. Genius is usually indicated by deducing 
great results from simple means, as Newton 
demonstrated some of the deep points in optics 
by the blowing of soap-bells. To turn that act 
of this great man into ridicule, did not betray 
either candour or intelligence ; because the re- 
^ult of his experiment was the measure of its 
wisdom, and not the apparent childishness of 
the means by which he arrived at it. Such 
evidently should be the mode of judging here. 
The e?ui sought for ha^; been gained, and that 
by legitimate, although simple means; and 
some may be of opinion, that the very simpli- 
city of the alphabet is a sign of its approxima- 
tion to perfection. Certain it is, that it was 
exactly in proportion as the letters became 
more and more tangible, that they assumed 
more and more this objectionable simplicity 
in their form and appearance. 

We have thus taken a view of this objection 
to proceedmg in the several aspects in which it 
has appeared. We are not aware of any other. 
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To some it will perhaps appear, that we have 
been combating arguments which really re- 
quired no refutation. But they may be mis- 
taken. We would rejoice much if they were 
right. But in the present instance, the ob- 
ject was too important to be left to chance. 
To stand still now, would be to hang up the 
cause of the Blind for another generation ; or it 
would very soon divide the patronage of the 
public with another sort of literature, which 
would be more hazardous still, — and which, for 
the present at least, might be ruinous to both. 

A knowledge of letters is confessedly one 
of the greatest temporal blessings that the Al- 
mighty has bestowed upon man ; and the time 
seems now to have arrived, when the Blind are 
to be benefited by participating in its advan- 
tages. That their privations will thereby be 
greatly diminished, their enjoyments indefin- 
itely increased, and their rank in society much 
advanced, if not raised beyond the line of de- 
pendance, cannot admit of a doubt; and it 
shall therefore be our business now to inquire 
how this great object may be carried into effect, 
not only in our own land, but throughout the 
world, with the greatest certainty, and with the 
least expenditure both of means and labour. 

To aU who consider the subject, it must be 
evident, that the establishment of their liters^ 
ture must be the work of the philanthropist ; and 
that, for some time at least, little aid can be re- 
ceived from the Blind themselves. The ground 
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must be tilled, the seed must be sown, and the 
fruiti? must be partaken of and relished, before 
it can be expected that the Blind shall be in- 
duced to dig and sow for themselves. To them, . 
reading at present is a new sense. They can 
form but a very inadequate conception of the 
delicate, the refined, the innumerable pleasures 
inherent in the arts of reading and writing ; and 
therefore, the natural inertia must be overcome 
by external means. They must, in the first in- 
stance, be won to their own good, and per- 
suaded to allow their more enlightened friends 
to use means for their benefit. Their litera- 
ture must not only be invented, but it must be 
provided for them. It must even be pressed 
upon their reception by the philanthropist, in 
the same manner as civilization is pressed upon 
the savage, the gospel upon the heathen, and 
instruction upon the thoughtless, the worthless, 
and the ignorant portion of our own popula- 
tion. They, like infants, must be nurtured and 
fed, till they have acquired a relish for their 
food, and a desire to exert their own energies 
to procure it. To leave the art without fol- 
lowing it up in this manner, would be to pro- 
vide the medicine, and yet leave the patient to 
perish : It would be procuring all the blessings 
naturally arising from a great moral instru- 
ment, and. yet throwing them aside for want of 
applying them : It would, in short, be trans- 
ferring into other hands, and postponing to a 
future generation, the high gratification of be^ 
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nefiting our species ; when, as we shall immedi- 
ately see, the public may, with little trouble, 
and at a very trifling expense, begin in any lo- 
cality to reap this rich harvest of solid enjoy- 
nient in less than a month. 

To apply successfully and permanently the 
blessings of this infant literature to the BHnd, 
two things are to be kept in view. The ^st 
is, the providing of proper and useful books 
for their use ; and the second is, the adopting 
of the readiest means by which they may be 
enabled to use them. — On each of these branches 
we shall offer a few- observations. 

With respect to the publishing of works for 
the Blind, it must in the first instance be the 
work of pure and enlightened philanthropy. 
Without the help of the benevolent, many of 
the Blind would not, and many more could not, 
procure books for themselves, even when pub- 
Ushed. To the wealthy and humane, therefore, 
they must be indebted for this ; and there are 
many inducements calculated to inspire the 
charitable, individually, to a little exertion in 
this laboiu: of love, or, if necessary, to unite for 
the purpose. It will be the most valuable, the 
most permanent, and by far the cheapest mode 
of conveying charity to this necessitous class of 
our fellow men. — ^Religious and moral instruc- 
tion infinitely siu^ass in importance every other 
temporal donation to the ordinary poor ; and 
the easiest and most economical mode of con- 
veying it is in the form of a book to those who 
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can read it. It is this facility, indeed, which 
gives to the art of reading nine-tenths of its 
value ; — and they who procure, or who unite 
in procuring, a useful English book for the 
Blind, now that reading is within their reach, 
do, by this one act, confer an essential and va* 
luable privilege upon at least thirty thousand 
souls. Nor does it merely advantage them as 
a class of unfortunates ; for each one of them 
may, and, as we shall immediately see, a large 
portion of them wiU. be directly and personally 
benefited by the effort. 

It is worthy of remark also, that every dona* 
tion of this kind at present, and for some time 
to come, must be felt as a great and permanent 
boon. The crusts, — ^the very crumbs of the ta- 
ble, — are prized by the hungry and the poor. 
The poverty of their literature therefore must, 
for a long period, make the publication of a 
new and useful book for the Blind an epoch in 
its history. The catalogue of publications for 
their use must have attained a considerable 
bulk, before an addition, however small, can be 
heard of with indifference. On account of the 
weekly and the monthly streams which are 
continually swelling the broad and deep river 
of our ordinary literature, hundreds of volumes 
in addition are scarcely perceived; but with 
respect to the Blind, the very dropping of our 
eaves is of importance, and will long continue 
to have a sensible and beneficial effect, in en- 
larging the little literary rill which is but be- 
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ginning to flow. He therefore who puts forth 
his hand to assist in this good work, becomes a 
real, an acknowledged benefactor to thousands ; 
and he will succeed in his design, whether he en- 
rich their shelves by lucubrations of his own, or 
by the more valuable and useful productions 
of others. How different the reception of an 
ordinary book in these two departments of mo- 
dem literature ! — Indifference, languor, neglect, 
or contempt, for books of real merit, is too 
often found in the satiated literary epicure ; — 
while, with the Blind, the very novelty will ex- 
cite interest ; and admiration and gratitude will 
most likely follow the perusal of even a very or- 
dinary production by these literary starvelings. 
Whosoever then is desirous to do much good, 
and diffuse great happiness by small means, has 
here an opportunity. He who would make his 
light shine, and shine extensively and with 
effect, should here light his candle. He, by ft 
very limited sacrifice, becomes an enlightened 
donor to thousands ; and bestows upon them a 
boon, the benefits of which, but for him, they 
would for ever have been deprived : — ^Their 
literature would have been so much the more 
poor, and the reading Blind would have been 
so much the less benefited, had he withheld 
his aid. 

But even this is but a very limited and ina- 
dequate view of the blessings and benefits re- 
sulting from this enlightened and benevolent 
labour of love. Though he who casts his mite 
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into this treasury^ bestows a sensible benefit 
upon at least thirty thousand speakers of Eng- 
lish at present existing ; yet even that, exten- 
sive as it is, is but a small part of the good he 
has accomplished. The books do not disappear 
with those who read them. They will float down 
the stream of time, long after the present gen- 
eration has sunk below its surface. He there- 
fore becomes the benefactor, not merely of the 
thirty thousand Blind persons now living, but 
of hundreds of thousands of their unfortunate 
companions who will rise up to succeed them. 
His donation does not die with himself. From 
the anomalous nature of the Literature of the 
Blind, the future supply cannot economically 
be accumulated in the form of books, but of 
metallic plates, from which they are printed as 
required. The present benefactor of the Blind, 
therefore, will continue to be the known and 
wiknowledged benefactor of the Blind in all 
future times. His literary gift will pass down 
from generation to generation, as long as the 
English language is spoken, or there are blind 
persons to speak it. In proportion to the in- 
trinsic merit of the book which he chuses for 
the purposes of his bounty, in the same pro- 
portion will the truths and the information 
which it contains enlighten the nlind, warm 
the heart, and cheer the dark and dreary so- 
litude of thousands, long after he has given 
" an account of his stewardship," and sleeps 

in the dust. The name which now dedicates 

z 
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the volume to the future Blind, will pass 
down on its title, or dedicatory page, through 
every succeeding edition, and will elicit senti- 
ments of gratitude and esteem, not from the 
Blind only, hut from the whole circle also of 
their relations and friends. Many a grateful 
group, besides the direct recipients of his mercy, 
will bless the memory of their recorded bene- 
factor ; who, in times long since gone by, wa» 
induced to commiserate the case of the un- 
born Blind, and to do that which has so greatly 
assisted them in enlightening the mind, and in 
ameliorating the condition of their sightless par- 
ent, brother, or friend. Does the over-scru- 
pulous condemn, or the fastidious sneer at this 
secondary motive to do good ? — If so, the one is 
righteous over-much, and the other is no philo- 
sopher. — Philosophy has taught us the power 
of posthumous fame, and history has confirmed 
it. Even Scripture, though it purifies, does 
not allow us to weaken its influence. Our 
Lord taught us an important practical lesson, 
and he knew well what he said, when he en- 
deavoured to stimulate his disciples to acts of 
charity and benevolence, by saying of the wo- 
man who anointed his feet, " Verily, I say unto 
you, wheresoever this gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, this also that she 
hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial ((f 
her^^ Let us not therefore rashly conclude, that 
a chastened desire for posthumous fame, which 
all great and good men have cherished, is to 
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he denounced as a weakness ; and especially^ let 
us beware of attempting to be wiser than our 
Lord, by presumptuously condemning a prin- 
ciple and a motive which he has both taught 
-and enfcMTced by his precept and example. 

That thCTe are, and will be, many benevolent 
and enlightened individuals, who will be found 
willing to add by degrees to this infant liter- 
ature, we may, from these considerations, very 
reasonably conclude ; and we therefore pas$ on 
to the next, and the not less important branch 
of our subject, — ^that of rendering this literature 
practically useful. For this purpose two things 
are obviously necessary : — The first is in having 
the Blind properly taught ; and the other is in 
providing them with the use of bodks to per- 
use. The first consists principally, although 
tiot eaitirely, in teadimg the Blind to read,^ 
and the latter, in providing local libraries at 
convenient places, for the benefit of the blind 
persons ifi their surrounding neighbourhoods. 
On each of these we shdl crfTer a few remarks. 

The first object to be attended to, when 
books have been provided, is the education of 
the Blind : And in speaking of this, it will 
be proper to consida: the Blind as divided in- 
to two classes ; — those who are collected int® 
Asylums and Seminaries for their reception:; 
and those who, fonning the great majority of 
the Blind, are thinly scattered amongst the see- 
ing population. We shall begin with the latter. 

The great majority of the Blind, as we have 
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repeatedly noticed, are far removed from com- 
mon observation. The truth is, that the public 
in general are quite unconscious of their exist- 
ence. They are not, like the deaf and dumb, 
capable of bustling about in active employ* 
meht, and seen daily coming into contact with 
their fellow citizens and strangers ; but they 
are, on the contrary, shut out from the public 
eye, immured in the cottage, or confined to the 
very contracted locality where that cottage is 
situated. The idea of collecting these indivi- 
duals into communities, therefore, and bringing 
them to their literature, would be impossible. 
It must therefore be carried to them. The 
present literature, in so fiEur as the mechanical 
arts of reading and writing are concerned, is 

• 

well adapted for the purpose ; while the books 
which have been already provided as a com- 
mencement, will be found a good specimen of 
what will be most useful in the intellectual 
and moral part of their subsequent training. 
With respect to the first stage of their educa- 
tion, it is one great advantage of a known cha- 
racter, that every blind person of ordinary 
capacity, who is desirous to learn, may in ordi- 
nary circumstances be permanently taught by 
any teacher to read the books provided for 
him in less than a week. We here speak ad- 
visedly. And although to many this may ap- 
pear incredible, yet we have sufficient expe- 
rience to warrant our going much farther than 
even this^ and of affirming, that the labour of 
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teaching will very frequently be comprehended 
within the limits of a single day. Any teacher, 
although he never before saw a book for the 
Blind, may, by simply following the directions 
for teaching, which will be found in the Ap- 
pendix, make correct, although slow readers, in 
a few days ; and in many cases, where the 
alphabet has been acquked previously, and the 
pupil is anxious to excel, one lesson in reading 
will be quite sufficient. Practice after that, is 
all that is necessary for acquiring facility ; and 
facility, be it observed, can be acquired onli/ by 
practice. Even in those cases, therefore, where 
there is no regular local teacher in the neigh- 
bourhood, and where there is neither relation 
nor friend who can read, (a case which we can 
scarcely suppose) one day's pilgrimage to the 
nearest school would be enough to render the 
blind person for ever after independent of a 
teacher. And where there is but one reading 
person in the neighbourhood, such a pilgrimage 
would be unnecessary. All that is required is, 
that a first book be provided ; and any relation 
or neighbour, who will give the blind person 
the names of the letters as he becomes ac* 
quainted with their form, and will afterwardsT 
till he become acquainted with the powers of 
the letters, pronounce to him but once the new 
words which he feels, but cannot of himself 
make out, puts it in his power effectually to 
teach himself. This cannot be expected to 
be done so easily or so soon as with a regular 
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teacher ; but it will be done as effectively ; and 
when the blind person has succeeded thus far, 
practice alone is necessary to enable him to read 
as quickly as a person with his mght should do 
who wishes to read distinctly. In this manner, 
may every blind person, in every community, 
be dealt with, whether he lives in a city or in i 
village, in jthe neighbourhood of a school, or in 
the distant locality of a glen. Every such par- 
son may, in a week, or a fortnight, or a mondi, 
according to his capacity or diligence, learn to 
read his Bible, and any other book provided for 
his use, during the whole remainder of his life. 
How great is the blessing thus bestowed upon 
the Blind 1 — how valuable the boon thus pro- 
cured for him! — ^how cheaply may it be provided 
for one, or fOr many, by an enlightened benefac- 
tor ! — ^The exertion and self-denial necessaiy 
for performing this great act of charity, which 
is fraught with so many blessings to the blind 
person, as it regards both time and eternity, 
are next to nothing. They dwindle down to 
little more than the mere act of searching for 
the object, and persuading him to allow us the 
honour and the privilege of helping him. For 
such labour, with a first book, i^; all that is really 
necessary to effect it. ♦ 



* We are aware that some will be inclined to say^ that all 
this expedition in learning by the Blind is mere theory. 
But this is a mistake. It will be founds that in place of ex- 
aggerating, we have kept considerablj within the limits 
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But although the mechanical arts of reading 
and writing be a necessary part of a blind per- 
son's education, it should never be considered 
the whole of it. To him, as to those who see, 
these arts are no more than means put in his 
power for assisting him in attaining a much 
more important end. That end, when divested 
e/[ all its extraneous drapery, stands forth to the 
philosophic and thinking mind in the simple 
and dignified form of moral and intellectual ex- 
cellence. This is the great desideratum which 
all have, or ought to have in view, in the train- 
ing of the young, whatever may be their rank 
or station. Those means employed in educa- 
tion, therefore, which bring the pupil most di- 
rectly and surely to this pointy are unquestion- 
ably the best; while the relative amount of 
value or mischief attached to every other, may 
be pretty accurately calculated by their tortu- 

lK>tb of truth and experience. We might indeed refer them 
ta some of the previous pages (127^) as a sufficient proof of 
the fact. But there is in the case of those who possess 
their sights ample evidence of the benefits arising from the 
principle in education here recommended^ and which has 
been found successful in every case^ even the most for- 
bidding and hopeless. In one case^ a boy under very un- 
favourable circumstances^ was taught his alphabet^ and 
learned to read several verses in eight hours. Several chil- 
dren, who only knew their alphabet, have been taught to 
^o the same in less than an hour ; and in one instance^ a 
lad^ who only knew his alphabet, was taught to read his 
Bible in ^a^an-Aotir.— -See Lesson System Magazine, vol. 
i« p. 85 ; and Effects of the Lesson System, p. 53. 
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ous method in approaching it, or from their ten- 
dency to diverge altogether from its spirit and 
object. If this end be not, in a greater or less 
degree, attained by the education of the Blind, 
all the exercises and the labour employed in it 
fail of their main design. They have been like 
" water spilt on the ground.** The pupil has 
had all the pains and labour of education, with- 
out either tasting its sweets, or participating in 
its benefits. Many collateral advantages may, 
no doubt, have been gained ; but all these, and 
many more, would have been more surely and 
permanently acquired, by steadily pursuing, 
from the first, this great polar-star of all educa- 
tional training; while their possession, were they 
a thousand times more valuable and extensive, 
can never possibly compensate for the want of 
that which, properly considered, embodies all 
happiness, and the want of which is inseparable 
from every species of misery. 

In the education of the Blind, therefore, this 
great object should be kept steadily in view 
from the commencement of their progress. The 
subjects chosen for reading should all be of such 
a nature as will most likely prepare for it ; and, 
more especially, the mental exercises engrafted 
upon their reading, should, each one successive- 
ly, prepare for its successor ; and all tend to draw 
them onward, step by step, till at last the nature 
of every useful subject read, even for the first 
time, shall, at a glance, be clearly understood, 
extensively comprehended in all its relations. 
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snd its relatiye value and uses be perceived with- 

cmt difficulty. All this is perfectly attainable by 

a Utile care in the education of the Blind. The 

books already printed for them have been select-* 

ed specially for the purpose ; and when used, as 

recommended and exemplified in their Keys, 

they cannot fail of accomplishing the object ;— 

as experience has long proved in the case c^ those 

who see. The steps in their progress may all 

be classed into three, in the following order :— . 

The first step in the progress of a blind per- 

8<m'» learning, along with the knowledge erf 

words, by means of the letters and their powers, 

is to train him to collect all the ideas contained 

in the sentences as he proceeds in reading. He 

IS to be taught, not merely " to read," but rather 

to " understand by reading;" — a distinction- 

most essential in education, although not always, 

or very particularly attended to. He is early 

to understand, and to be trained to the feelings 

that his book is simply the medium of ideas, 

not a mere collection of words ; and that the 

words in it riemain totally useless, except where 

they succeed in this their only design. If this 

be neglected, he will very probably fall into the 

pernicious habit of reading the words without 

attending to the ideas ; till, as is too often the case 

with the young, he may correctly enough read 

his book, and yet, by long habit in this mecha- 

cal method, find it next to impossible to make 

Dut the meaning of its contents. If this should 

take place, the consequences to the indiyidia^I 

2 a 
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would be very disheartening, — as we every day 
see in the parallel case of children thus mecha- 
nically taught. Education, by this error, be- 
comes disgusting ; — ^reading, instead of being a 
pleasure, continues to be an insupportable bur- 
den ; — and if ever the pupil, in his after life^ is 
to profit by reading at all, an entirely new pro-* 
eess awaits him, which he must accomplish fcHT 
himself. He must teach himself to " under- 
stand by reading," long after he has very per- 
fectly been taught " to read ;" and the effort ne- 
eessary in overcoming this inveterate habit be- 
comes ten times more laborious than his origi- 
nal teaching would have been had the proper 
method been taken, or rather, perhaps, had the 
proper and natural period been chosen^ and he 
had never been allowed to readj till he could 
read with the understanding. To make a child 
read before that period is obviously unnatural 
and unreasonable; and universal experience^ 
especially among our peasantry, has shown, that 
it is exceedingly hurtful. The exercises in tin^ 
Keys, however, when they can be used^ will al* 
ways prevent the acquisition of this pernicious 
habit. 

The next step in the education of the Blind 
is, to train the pupil readily to understand, or^ 
when he has no better means of ascertaining it^ 
shrewdly to guess at, the meaning of the several 
words which occur in his reading, and the rela- 
tion which they hold to each other. This is 
usually accomplished by means of a IMetionaxy> 
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from tlie «8e of which, however, the Blind are 
iieeessarily excluded, except hy the assistance of 
.othen. This object, however, by a little atten- 
tion, will, in most cases, be accomplished with- 
-out a Dictionary, provided the pupil be trained, 
as exemplified in the Keys, first to ascertain the 
meaning of the word by the g^ieral light thrown 
upon it by the context ; and then, for the pur- 
pose of proving its accuracy, forming a para- 
phrase by the substitution of the explanation. 
This "is only one use, however, to which this 
exercijse is adapted, wid in which it will very 
frequendy succeed ; but, besides this, the pow» 
which it possesses in cultivating the powers of 
the mind, and in giving the pupil an extensive 
and thorough <(ommand of language, places it 
Bmong the most useful exercises in education. 

But the third step in the education of the 
Blind, to which the others have been merely 
preparatory, is by far the most important and 
valuable. The great design of all learning, as 
we have before remarked, is the attainment of 
moral excellence. But the power of acquiring 
this IB not necessarily^ nor commonly gained by 
mere reacfing, even when all the words and 
ideas contained in a verse or a passage are tho- 
iX)ughly understood. The exercise by which 
it may be communicated to the young, and the 
only one, so far as we yet know, is of a per- 
fectly distinct nature, and must be taught, in 
the same manner as the application of the prin- 
ciples or truths xx)nnected with any art is 
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taught in ordinary life. For example^ the 
Blind may read, and clearly understand, what 
is meant by the sentence, '* God made all 
things ;" and yet he may never be able, till, by 
this method of teadiing, his attention be point- 
edly called to it, to perceive the moral lessons 
which this great fundamental doctrine, both 
in natural and revealed religion, is designed to 
teach. This, it may be said, he will learn of 
himself ; — his own sagacity may very probably 
lead him to draw the necessary deductions. 
But we doubt this ; — and granting that it were 
so, it would be no argument The same thing 
may be said in regard to every Inrandi of edu- 
cation. There have been self-taught readers, 
writers, mathanaticians, and naturid and moral 
philosophers : But who dreams of leaving 
pupils on that account to teach these branches 
to themselves ? More especially, why should 
the mere preliminaries of any of them be 
taught, and the great object of all^ — their use, 
*— the very thing for which they have been com- 
municated — ^be left to chance ? If an art is to 
be taught, its use should be the principal part of 
the teaching. To communiate the knowledge 
of a doctrine, therefore, without instructing the 
pupil in the means by which he may make it bene- 
ficial, is obviously unreasonable and improper. 
If the knowledge of the fact, that ^* God made 
all things,'' be really necessary, it becomes valu- 
able only when it becomes practicaL Unless 
the pupil, therefore, shall be trained^ gr shall 
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otherwise be able to draw the natural and 
necessary inferences from the above truth, such 
as, that ** All things are God's ; and that we 
iHlgfat therefore to be contented with, and 
grateful for, that portion of his bounty which 
he has seen meet to bestow upon us ;" unless, 
we say, something like this he the result of read- 
ing or hearing this truth, the mere knowledge of 
it is of little valua The head, — the intellect, 
< — ^faas no -doubt been called into exercise upon 
it ; but the heart, — ^the only source of all moral 
action, — remains untouched, and as. inactive as 
l>efore. As long as the truth remains alone with- 
out its practical lesson, it is merely something 
to be known ; but as soon as the deduction is 
drawn from it, there is then something to be 
done for God; the affections of the heart are 
called into action ; and in every such case, 
■&om the very constitution of our nature, a 
moral effect is necessarily produced. If the 
call be acquiesced in, then we love God the 
more, because of the effort made, or the service 
performed ; — if it be not, we then dislike him 
the more, because we feel we have wronged 
him. Hence it is, that in religion a knowledge 
of doctrines alone is so often found with a cold- 
ness of heart, and an irregularity of conduct, 
which has made religion appear little better 
than a name : — While a knowledge of duty, — 
of the will of God enforced by gospel mo- 
tives, and under a divine sanction, — seldom fails 
to exhibit the Bible, the only source from 
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which it is derived, as both ^ quick and power- 
ful ;" *^ like a fire, and a hammer that breaketk 
the rock in pieces." 

There is something in the educational train- 
ing of immortal creatures, therefore, infinitdy 
superior and beyond the mere art of learning 
to read, or even the acquisition of knowledge 
and of intellectual improvement by reading. 
Both are necessary, no doubt, as air is to respi^ 
ration ; but of themselves they possess little 
value. Air must be respired — ^used. So must 
knowledge. The design of air m respiration, 
is the maintenance of life and health ; the de« 
sign of aU useful knowledge is the production 
or maintenance of virtue. *^ Happiness,'' some 
would say ; — but virtue and happmess, properly 
considered, are convertible terms. From the 
constitution of our nature, happiness and virtue 
are inseparable. Not the virtue indeed of po- 
licy, or caprice, or fashion ; but virtue in the 
true sense ci the word, whose only rule is the 
divine will, and whose sdLe end is his glory and 
the good of men. 

To this, the art of reading by the Blind 
should be made strictly subservient. For if 
perfection in virtue be the great ^end of the 
pupil's being, then facility and certainty in at- 
taining it should be llie great design of every 
branch of his education. To teach anything 
else, till the knowledge necessary for this be 
acquired, is obviously injudicious ; and there- 
fore, in education, every lesson should be made 
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mibordinate and assisting. It is this considera- 
tion which renders it of so much importance in 
education to make Scripture practically fa- 
miliar to children, and of consequence to the 
Blind ; not merely teaching them to understand 
it, but to use it ;-^without which it is taught in 
yain. Other books may, and will assist in 
teaching and enfrarcing the practice of virtue ; 
but to the Bible, in all cases of doubt, he must be 
taught to apply ; because to this infallible stan- 
dard alone he can always appeal with confidence. 
To acquire the habit of extracting this moral 
manna, therefore, from Scripture, and not only 
from it, but from every truth we acquire, and 
every subject which we read, is beyond all 
question the perfection of Education. Every 
other acquirement, of whatever kind, and how- 
ever much it may have been idolized by anti- 
quity, and by those who merely foUow m the 
train of habit, is but dross in comparison. It 
is this habit in the reader which gives to his- 
tory and biography nine-tenths of their value ; 
because experience every day shews us that 
these sciences, in the hands of the uninitiated^ 
are frittered down to a level with the mere en<^ 
tertainment derived from a novel, or the excite^ 
ment of a romance. It is this habit in reading 
that clothes the doctrines of Scripture with 
all their interest and excellence; as, without 
it, they can never produce in the reader their 
corresponding fruits, and therefore can never 
become to him the savour oi life unto life. 
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More especially, it is this faculty in the reader, 
whether he perceives it or not, which gives the 
historical and biographical portions of Scripture 
aU their value. These portions, we are expressly 
told, were written, not for our amusement, but 
principally for our imitation or warning ; that 
we, by applying the circumstances of each indi- 
vidual case to ourselves, might, under a divine 
sanction, follow the good, and avoid the evil 
This is more particularly the case in the history 
of our Saviour. He embodied in himself, and 
familiarly exhibited before the world, a living 
picture of the moral perfections of the Deity ; 
and the necessary portions of his life only have 
been recorded, not to gratify our curiosity, but 
that " we might follow his steps." In enabling 
the pupil therefore to detect, and apply to his 
own case> the various lessons contained in every 
truth which he learns, and in every book which 
he reads, lies the great secret of aU moral train- 
ing. Without it, education is a mere name, — a 
useless unsubstantial shadow ; — and he only 
who has acquired it can, in the eye of reason Gt 
philosophy^ be denominated a scholar. Other 
things, no doubt, are desirable,'^^YeTy desirable ; 
-*-but this alone is necessary. With it, educa« 
tion may almost be termed complete ; but, with- 
out it, the end is as yet distant ; and, if never at- 
tained, all its exercises have, in a great measure, 
been lost, and have become labour in vain. 

Ancient and inveterate habits, together with 
numerous Alpine interests and prejudices, are 
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deeply imbedded in the way of reform in our 
ordinary modes of education ; but as that of the 
Blind is a new thing, it is desirable that they 
should begin upon a proper principle, and not 
be made to acquire habits which they must af- 
terwards unlearn. • We have only to set them 
fairly upon the right course at first, by which 
they will avoid those rocks on which so many 
have split. To do this with effect, the books al- 
ready printed for their use have been chosen* 
The second and fifth will enable them, practi- 
cally, to make use of the doctrines of the Bible ; 
and* the fourth will, in addition, teach them 
how they themselves may afterwards make use 
of all its historical portions. By this means all 
the great ends of education will most surely be 
attained ; because the exercises employed to pro- 
duce these necessary ends, are useful also in cul- 
tivating and invigorating the intellectual powers 
of the pupil. They have been found^ beyond 
any otihers yet tried, not even excepting arith- 
metical calculations, well adapted to give soli- 
dity, elasticity, and expansion to the powers of 
the mind. They form the best of all preparation 
for more complex exercises and studies, and 
give the person so trained the perfect command 
of any subject he reads, although perused for 
the first time. When these elementary books 
have been thus taught, the pupils will be well 
prepared for profiting by reading the Gospel 
by St John already printed, and any other por- 
tion of the sacred volume which the benevolent 

2b 
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may hereafter get published for thehr use. Thjeft 
increase in the number of their books, it is cou-i 
fidently hoped^ will immediately cpn^menoa 
—although the writer has not allow^ the edu- 
cation of the Blind to depend even upon thi^t 
eontingence. He has made sure of hi? work} 
and whatever events may be in the womb o| 
time, all the essentials, at least, connected with 
their religious instruction, have been perma-; 
nently secured. He bequeaths to them a legacy^ 
which is able of itself to communicate to th^ 
such a practical knowledge of faith and ^uty, 
BS will, by the blessing of God, lead them to lay 
hold of a solid peace and happiness . amidst al) 
their privations in this life, and secure for tliem 
an incorruptible and everlasting inheritance iQ 
a better world. 

Such may be, and such should be, the educa- 
tion of the Blind. It may not always, how- 
ever, be easy of attainment. The relations of 
the Blind, who have never been so taught 
themselves, and who may perhaps be too 
proud to seek or accept of help by meai^r of 
the ^* Keys/* may think themselves unable to 
teaeh a blind relative. We would lament sudi 
littleness of spirit ; but at all events, the Blind 
may be taught to read their books, whether 
they should ever be taught the full extent of 
their usefujbiess or no. To accomplish this first 
advance in the progress of their education, the 
First Book alone is really necessary. Sixpence,"^ 
and a few hours application, puts any blind 
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person of cooimon' ability iii possession of this 
invaluable art. And therefore, no one in Bri- 
tain, in North America, or in any of those 
places in India, or the Colonies, where the Eng- 
lish language is spoken, needs remain a strangar 
to the Uessings of this new sense for a single 
w^ek. One benevolent individual, at an ex- 
{lense too trifling to be once named along with 
the b^idfithe confers, might be the honoured 
instrument of introdudng the blessings imd 
iffijoyments of literature into the cottages and 
famUies of the Blind over a whole county, and 
enable each person, individually, to acquire that 
knowledge which is able at ot)ce to smooth the 
alacrities' of his passage through this worlds 
and to conduct him securely and happily to fe- 
licity in the next. 

> Although we have here spoken of the ex- 
treme case^ where nothiog but a First Bodk 
can be procured, it should be kep^ in lamsid, 
that the, other consecutive steps in edueak 
4ion aire tqo important to be lost jsight . o£ 
They shoidd always follow, as «o<hi as they cafB 
.possibly be attained. It is by 'the second, and 
the following books alone^ tiiat the usefii 
knowledge of the Blind is to be increased, imd 
tUe best: afiectiorai of the heart euMvated. 
cTfaey^aiie to be u^ed, not only for reading, bat 
^OfT s&mulatmg' them, under divine sanctions^ 
to the daily practice of virtuein all their.dxi- 
mes^c relations. The value of thja feidure in 
their Uterature will« no doubt, sfpon be felt: % 
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themselves ; but it cannot be fully appreciated 
-by the public till its outward effects begin to 
be perceived. For this reason their education 
should not, in the first instance at least, be left 
to chance, or to the uncertain contingencies of 
private charity. The expense of the first five 
books is so trifling, that no parochial school 
can plead an excuse for not possessing them, 
by which they would be enable4 to teach any 
blind person to read, when occasion should rer 
quire it. The same may be said of every Sun* 
day school where reading is taught, ,and where 
a class for the Blind would always be an honv- 
curable appendage. In these institutioni» we 
can conceive nothing more congenial to the 
feelings of the benevolent individuals who 
teach in them, than the seeking out and bene- 
fiting by their personal exertions, those blind 
persons in their neighbourhood who may be 
found requiring their assistance in learning. 
Every teacher, whether in a week-day or Sun- 
day school, could make himself expert in com- 
municating this art to the Blind by a single 
trial ; and his being able to use the Keys in 
doing so, would be of great importance to him- 
iself in his ordinary labours. If it be good for 
the Blind, it must be no less so to those who 
can see ; and for this reason, amongst others, 
jhmtors and cla'gymen should make a know- 
ledge of its details, if not a testimonial of suc^ 
cess, an imperative qualification in every paro- 
chial or charity school teacher* - . < 
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These remarks are of universal importance, 
although we have treated them as applicable 
principally to the general Blind, — ^those who are 
thinly scattered in various places amongst the 
fieeing portion of the population. We must, 
however, before leaving the subject, come nearer 
home, and apply it to the case of the Blind more 
immediately under the cognizance of the puUic, 
-^those who are congregated by the benevolent 
within the walls of Asylums and Schools. 
- - By some it will be considered unnecessary, to 
others it may even appear disrespectful, to the 
managers of such institutions, to offer any re^ 
mark tending to impress on them the import- 
ance or necessity of having their pupils taught 
to read and write. But to these managers them- 
selves it will not appear so. It will spare them 
isome uneasiness, and perhaps much trouble. 
They will, therefore, take in good part the folr 
lowing remarks, which will perhaps be the less 
necessary, simply because they are here given. 
The thrust which they would otherwise have to 
parry or beat down, will very probably be sus^- 
pended, or altogether withheld, when it is 
known that its nature and its effects have al- 
ready been anticipated and exposed. 

The arts of reading and writing by the Blind 
being new, and having hitherto been unknown 
in such institutions, objections may be started; 
arguments may perhaps be offered, and more 
especially, difficulties may be created, and 
thrown in the way of their introduction, which 
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may form very .serious impediments to judici- 
ous and even to zealous manager9 of institu- 
tions for the Blind: The total groundleissness 
of the arguments used, amidst the mist and 
Verlnage always resorted to on such occasions* 
may not at first be tery clearly perceived by 
the unsophisticated mind ; and more especially, 
the unwarrantable nature of the objections; 
Urged iidtfa so miicli apparent candour and zeal, 
may not be very easily traced tb their sdilroe^ 
in the fears or the selfishness of interested under- 
lings. Even in cases where all these are suffiU 
ciently obvious, there may yet often be found 
a vrant of moral cours^ sufiident to resist a 
long established, although abused influence. 
Nay, we xjan easily suppose a case, where such 
a^combinatibn of circumstances may occur, as 
shall induce honest and straight-forward mana- 
^ets; for* once, to compromise their own inde^ 
pefidehce as the least* of two evils, and submit; 
fbrflie present at least, to ** the iservant who 
reigneth V'— -that fitst of the three curSes fc* 
which ** the'world is disquieted, and which it 
camiot bear.*' 'Such a state of things, if it should 
cfver occur, Would be greatly to be deplored, 
and should therefore, if possible; be prevented- 
The best way to' do this, perhaps, is to anticipate 
the pernicious' influence of the sophistical argu- 
iSaents by exposing them, before prgiidices or 
predil^cttonis be allowed tb bias the judgment^ 
ferto lirarp theniind from its native simplicity. 
Wcf must tiierefore advert to some' of those sd^ 
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guments and obstructions which may be throwQ 
in the way of well-meaning managers, consider 
their nature and effects, and endeavour to tr^oe 
them to their source. ... 

, These objections, mfiy originate either wil^ 
with the blbid pupils themsieives ; or they may 
be advanced and urged by those who have the 
charge of them.--We shall examine the nature 
and source of each. 

Some of the blind pupils themselves, in the$!9 
institutions, may perhaps be found not yeqf 
£riendly to the introduction of these arts. Thi9 
will appear rather surprising to some ; but it 13 
easily accounted for. The Blind, as we have 
frequently had occasion to remark, are geue* 
rally found in the lowest ranks of society ; .and 
their admission withiix the walls of an Asyhin^ 
is looked forward to as. the consummation of 
their wishes. When, therefore, after muqh 
anxiety on their part, and great exertion oi) 
that of their friends,.they find themselves safely 
nestled amidst the comforts, and to them the 
luxuries of a weU-appointed establishment, the 
idea of any change, of whatever kind, must \)^ 
entertained with feelings of suspicion and fear, 
They have attained the summit of their desires j 
they feel no want ; and therefore they very na^ 
turally conclude, that the introduction of any no^ 
velty must to them be a change for the worse. 
The causes which, in the solitary loneliness an4 
privations of the cottage or the cabin, made them 
desire the stimulants aiid the blessings of litera* 
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ture and knowledge, have now lost much of their 
power, or do not at all exist. They feel them? 
selves at rest ; and they wish to remain so. The 
very comforts they enjoy tend to create, in many 
of them, an antipathy to exertion; and they 
inwardly deprecate any act of self-denial in 
learning an art, the pleasures of which are as 
yet merely problematical, while there is a cer- 
tainty of an inroad being made on their hours 
of amusement, or a curtaUment, in some degree 
at least, on the amount of their earnings. Thei* 
sentiments and feelings, in short, will be near 
akin to those of a community of gay and joyous 
youths, who, we may suppose, are well kept and 
cared for, having their play-ground and thek 
play-mates, without either school hours or school 
exercises to encroach. on their pastimes. We 
all know how the first intimation of a school 
and a schoolmaster would be relished by such in- 
dividuals in such circumstances. And such, un-? 
questionably, must be the secret, though perhaps 
the suppressed feelings of many of the Blind. 
One class especially, in institutions of this kind, 
may be expected to indulge in such feelings, 
tod who will, most probably, do their best to 
treate and propagate them among the others. 
This is that class who consider themselves the 
ancients, — the fathei:s in the institution, — ^who 
have longest enjoyed its comforts, and to whom 
custom has rendered all its exercises, duties, and 
fequirements, familiar and easy. To such per- 
sons, any new regulation would unhinge all 
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their previous habits, would render their local 
acquirements of much less value, and would 
bring them nearer to a level with their more in- 
experienced companions, over whom they have 
assumed so much influence. Can we wonder, 
under such circumstances, that every little ar- 
tifice should be attempted to evade or defeat 
the well-meant and enlightened resolutions of 
the managers to introduce this new thing ? Is 
it not obvious, that every endeavour that can, 
with safety, be attempted, will be made, in or- 
der to prevent the introduction of literature 
among their community ; not directly, perhaps, 
nor even by the individuals themselves; but 
more cunningly, by instigating opposition, or 
open hostility, in their less experienced, and less 
prudent associates ? 

There will, no doubt, in every such institu- 
tion, almost invariably, be found many honour- 
able exceptions to this state of feeling among 
the inmates, particularly the young, who will 
be really and anxiously desirous of improve- 
ment. But the natural modesty and retired- 
ness of persons of this description, will gener- 
ally prevent them from being forward in ad- 
vancing their own opinions, or in combating 
those of their more confident neighbours ; and 
even if they did, their voice would scarcely be 
heard amidst the noisy declamation of their 
dogmatical companions. Their dissent will be 
misconstrued ; their acquiescence in the wishes 

of their superiors will be attributed to servility 

2 c 
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or sycophancy ; their arguments Will generally 
be overpowered or silenced ; and every kind of 
insinuation and trick will be employed to cajole 
or deceive them. If all this, however, should 
not succeed, then open hostility will commence ; 
and they will be denounced to their companions 
as traitors, and the enemies of the community. 
Every species of discouragement and intiini^ 
tion will especially be thrown in the way of any 
effort, likely to be made by those whose ardent 
minds and better understandings teach them 
the value of learning, and who would be desir- 
ous of soliciting their superiors for a participa- 
tion in its blessings. 

When such an instance of low intrigue oc- 
curs, a spirited manager will not allow himself 
to be swayed by it, pro\n[ded he knows of its 
existence. But this will be carefully concealed. 
He will perceive it principally by its eflSects. 
If he be sufficiently attentive, he will be able 
to detect enough to put him upon his guard, 
and to prevent him from being deceived and 
outwitted by such discreditable manoeuvering. 
The question of " education," or " no educa- 
tion," is too simple in its form, and too im- 
portant in its consequences, to be slurred over 
and evaded by any kind of modem sophistry ; 
and he to whom has been entrusted the manage- 
ment of rational and immortal beings, will not al- 
low himself to betray his trust by the artifice of 
a few, or even the opposition of all. The apathy 
of contented stolidity, or the disinclination of 
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pampered idleness^ forms no sufficient ground 
of acquiesence in ^ case of this l^ind. Such an 
argument indee4> whe^ thus exposed, appears 
highly ridiculous ;-T-for it must apply with equa^ 
forc@ tp thp seeing as to the Blind. And what 
would the public think of t^e guardian, or the 
trustee, wbp would withhold ^U education from 
]m ypuqg pharge, because, forsooth, the self- 
willed boy would not take the trouble to learn ? 
But the censure would be still more deservedly 
severe, if he pjlowed himself, by the intriguei; 
or clamour of the child, to sacrifice the best in- 
terests, and perhaps the incUnations, of aU his 
brothers and sisters included in the trust. 

But these unpleasant indications from among 
the Blind, may have a much deeper seat than 
the mere surface that exhibits them. In ordi- 
nary icircumstances, such unreasonable impedi- 
ments to education in a charitable institution, 
would never be able to gather strength or be- 
come formidable, were they honestly met, aud 
frowned down by those whose duty it is to 
maintain subordination. This wiU not, how- 
ever, always be the case. In such institutions, 
some may be found, besides the Blinds whose 
dislike at innovation may be fully as strong, 
and whose fear of personal inconvenience and 
trouble may be much stronger, than those whose 
6ervants and assistants they in reality are. If 
such should unhappily be the case, there wilj 
most probably be a double deception practised 
to carry their point with the directprs. The 
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first will be, by clandestinely abusing the infitt^ 
ence they possess over the sentiments and feel- 
ings of the pupils whom they oversee ; and 
hence will originate some, or perhaps most, of 
the opposition by the Blind to the introduction 
of these arts. The second will be, by using 
plausible arguments and secret insinuations 
with the directors themselves, and their friends, 
to ovemile or postpone their better resolutions. 
They will seldom be found standing forward 
as open and honest opponents ; but having 
first excited the fears, and perhaps roused or 
strengthened the opposition of the pupils, they 
fight under cover, and screen their own hosti- 
lity, under the plausible representations, or the 
humble petitions of those whom they are using 
as a tool. To anticipate and expose those mfeh- 
representations and groundless arguments, is 
perhaps the best way to prevent them from ever 
being used ; we shall therefore consider one or 
two of the most plausible, and endeavour to 
exhibit them in their true colours. 

For example, it may be alleged by such per- 
sons, that the pupils have the Scriptures, and 
other useful books, daily read to them ; and that 
they profit more by this method of instruction 
than they ever could da in any other way: 
therefore^ they conclude, that to them reading 
and writing are altogether unnecessary. But in 
answer, we would say, even granting that the 
Blind did profit more by the reading of others, 
this can form no argument against teaching the 
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Blind to read also for themselves. They can 
hear these books read, and understand them 
too as well, after they themselves can read, as 
they ever did before ; and their profiting may 
be greatly increased, but can never be dimi- 
nished, by their own private and individual ex- 
ercises with the word of God when alone. But 
if it shall be said, that one of these methods is 
enough, and that both are not necessary, the 
question then comes to be, " Which is the best ?" 
If they affirm, that reading to the pupil is 
better than teaching th6 pupil to read, we then 
say, that they have assumed what all experience 
denies. Apply the argument to the seeing po- 
pulation of any community or village, and its fal- 
lacy at once appears. They too, if they choose, 
may congregate to hear one of their number read 
for them all ; but who ever heard of this being 
used as an argument to dissuade them or their 
children from learning to read for themselves. 
If such a substitute were to be adopted for in- 
dividual reading, the consequence would be, 
that much of the advantages of printing would 
be entirely lost to the community, and indi- 
vidual improvement would be greatly retarded. 
Any one person in such a community, would 
not always, nor very frequently, fix upon the 
same book or passage for his own reading, 
which the majority would chuse for the whole ; 
nor would the same portion of Scripture suit 
the present case and feelings of all. To hear 
others read, is a privilege ; but to be debarred. 
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either by authority or inability, from reading 
anything else, would be a bondage to which nd 
person desirous of information would willingly 
submit. Yet the argument here considered 
makes choice of the bondage, and prefers to have 
the occasional concourse of the Blind for mup 
tual instruction, converted into a permanent imr 
prisonment. They would so enchain and fasten 
down the imagination of each, to that of all the 
others, that it could never take a flight in quest 
of knowledge, unless he could persuade or comr 
pel all the covey to accompany him in his 
ascent; — And what comes of the art of writ- 
ing ? Can one person write for all, with the 
same facility as he can read to all ? And how 
can the individual write who has never been 
taught to read ? Now surely the ability of re- 
cording our thoughts for after reflecti<wj, or of 
communicating them in confidence to others, 
is not a matter of indifference to any ; and yet 
the argument here used, either blinks the ques- 
tion, or affirms what every thinking candid p^^- 
son denies. The ability to read and write, 
therefore, is an advantage for which no ade- 
quate substitute can be found. Let the Blind 
be instructed verbally by all means; read to 
them whenever circumstances occur which may 
allow it ; — but do not limit their profiting or 
their thirst iot information to this alone, but 
teach them to read and write also for them- 
sdves. 

Again it may be argued, that the providing 
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of books for the pupils, — ^the fitting up of a 
ichool-room» — ^the loss of labour during the time 
necessary for learning to read and write, — ^with 
other contingent items, would make a very 
prions inroad upon the funds of the institution, 
which it could not afford ; — ^that the design of 
the institution is definite, and does not include 
the pursuits of literature ; — and therefore, it 
may be lu-ged, with considerable plausibility, 
that reading and writing should not be taught. 
Now, in answer to this, we would remark, in 
the^r^^ place, and in general, that this argu- 
ment might do well enough, if the institution 
belonged to a private speculator, whose only 
object was to make money of an institution which 
he had founded, and was supporting for his own 
benefit ; but which cannot, with any degree of 
consistency, be advanced to the public by the 
director of a charitable institution. He is only 
the trustee of funds placed in his hands for the 
benefit of the pupils ; and is bound to adminis- 
ter them in the manner which, in his conscience, 
he believes to be best, upon the whole, for their 
good. Does he plead, that reading and writ- 
' ing are not included as branches to be taught 
. in the original laws upon which the institution 
was founded ? We answer, that that may be 
quite true, and yet be nothing to the purpose. 
iSuppose the founders had spoken of the rooms 
being heated by fires, the galleries being light- 
ed by lamps, and the victuals being cooked 
by coals, would that preclude the use of the 
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modern and economical improvements of stove- 
pipes for the first, gas for the second, or steam 
for the last? These improvements were im- 
known in the time of the founders, and there- 
fore could not be mentioned; and the same 
thing may be affirmed of reading by the Blind. 
But the principle was embodied in the original 
constitution, — and that is enough. If religion 
and morality were to be taught and enforced, 
then the best means for accomplishing both 
were unquestionably implied ; and all admit 
that the arts of reading and writing are the best 
that have yet been suggested or attempted for 
the purpose. Does he insinuate that this would 
be a misappropriation of the funds ? In answer 
we say, that the sole design of the funds is the 
benefit of the pupils, and this must be either 
temporal or spiritual ; and will it be deliberately 
affirmed in the nineteenth century, that the sav- 
ings made by a slight encroachment on the tem^ 
poral comforts of the pupils, even if that should 
be necessary, would be misapplied by promot- 
ing their spiritual and eferwa/ interests ? or, that 
the charity of the public to the young Blind, 
would be • better administered by a liberal at- 
tention to his bodily wants zi?e7^02^^ education,, 
than by a more moderate supply of necessaries 
with it? Few will say so; and yet the ob- 
jection implies it. The truth is, that, in all 
charitable institutions for youth, without per- 
haps a single exception, Education is the cha- 
rity, — temporalities are but a contingence. Such 
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is the case even with the Blind ; and, had read- 
ing and writing been practicable at the founda- 
tion of their institutions, they would, unques- 
tionably, have held a prominent place in their 
rules* The supposition, therefore, that the 
funds would be misapplied, by providing for 
their pupils that instruction which has always 
been considered the most valuable portion of 
charity, can arise only from inconsideration, 
and from the novelty of those arts as applicable 
to the Blind. 

But when we examine the objection more 
closely, by descending to particulars, it is found 
to be altogether without foundation, — an objec- 
tion which would scarcely be advanced, even by 
a griping speculator, as detrimental to his inter- 
ests, I^t us therefore attend to one or two of 
these articles in detail. 

If the managers should demur to the expense 
of providing a proper place to teach in, we 
would say, that if the funds cannot convenient- 
ly provide a school-rocm, it does by no means 
follow that there should be no school. The 
pupils dine daily ; and if there be seats and 
tables commodious enough for them to eat, 
there will be sufficient space for them to read 
and write. If, again, the expense of the books 
were to be objected to, we would ask, How 
much money is really necessary for a pupil's 
learning ? and the answer is, " Sixpence for 
the first book." That alone is necessary, — all 

the other books are but convenient and desir- 

2d 
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able. If, therefore, the funds of any institution 
can afford no more, it surely could afford that, 
and time sufficient to read it. And even this 
may be economized ; and one book, and one set 
of writing apparatus, with sufficient care, may 
be made available for a whole institution ! — ^But 
we forbear. An objection to admit the arts t)f 
reading and writing into a benevolent institu*- 
tion, founded on the outlay for the books, of a 
few pounds, or a fefw shillings, from its funds, is 
too miserable a pretence to be insisted upon for 
a moment. 

The objection arising from a loss of the time 
and labour of the pupils for the benefit of the 
institution, is more substantial in regard to pe* 
cuniary loss, but it is much more ungracious 
and unreasonable in -regard to principle. The 
directors and patrons would blush to have it 
supposed for one moment, that they had lent 
their names and their influence to advance the 
interests of any money-concern, or mere mercan* 
tile speculation. It is because it is a eharitahle 
institution, and only because it is a charitable 
institution, that they support it. They employ 
and they pay servants to advance the interests 
of the unfortunate inmates, of whom they have 
voluntarily become the guardians ; but they do 
not allow those servants to change places, and 
to consider the Blind as having been collected 
together merely for their benefit and use. The 
institution was founded, and is upheld for the 
purpose of benefiting the Blind, and not to be 
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benefited by them. The pupils have been 
collected together as moral and immortal beings 
to be taught ; and not as mere physical machines 
to he torought ; — ^to be the recipients^ not "the 
supporters of the charity. That the produce 
of their labour, while learning, should be made 
available to the prosperity of the institution, is 
both reasonable and proper ; — ^but the produce 
of this labour is not the object of the directors, 
but simply the education and future well-being 
of the learners. To attempt therefore to sacri- 
fice any material interest of theirs, for the mere 
purpose of accumulating or replenishing the 
funds, would be in direct opposition to the 
great principles of the institution, and would 
neither be very honourable to the directors, 
nor very Uberal to the inmates of a public 
charity. And who doubts, that to keep from 
them the elements of education would be such 
a sacrifice ? In receiving these blind persons 
from their homes, the directors virtually under- 
took the duties of their parents ; and what pa- 
rent, above the rank of absolute wretchedness, 
would not blush to acknowledge, that he kept 
his child from school that he might make 
money by his labour ? 

Again, it may be urged in some institutions, 
in addition to the above, that as the blind pu- 
pils themselves are generally — ^nay, perhaps 
unanimously, opposed to the arts of reading 
and writing, and as their earnings would be les- 
sened by the time required in learning, it would 
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be ungenerous, if not unjust, to introduce them; 
contrary to their interests, without their con- 
sent. This is perhaps the best of all the bad 
arguments which could be used on this point- 
We shall therefore examine it with some care. 
First, as to the right of the Blind to object to 
their being taught to read, even if their earn- 
ings should be lessened ; and second, as to the 
propriety of this encroachment being employed 
as an argument by the directors against teaching 
them. 

And first, we say, that the blind pupils, in an 
institution, have no right to object to any sys- 
tem of education which the directors prescribe,, 
under the idea that their inclinations, their pri- 
vileges, or their rights, would thereby be invad- 
ed. Such an objection might be quite relevant 
were they the proprietors and supporters of the 
institution. But they are neither. To pretend 
to the possession of either privileges or rights, 
therefore, farther than the managers may see 
meet to grant them, is absurd ; and to plead 
their inclinations and their will is still more so. 
They are not there by their own will, nor are 
they supported and trained merely for their 
own amusement. They have been adopted as 
the recipients of a public charity, under certain 
laws and restrictions ; to which they have vol- 
untarily subjected themselves, but over which 
they have no power. These laws have, no 
doubt, been all framed for their good; but 
of this they are neither the judges nor the dis- 
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pensers. These laws are not unalterable ; and 
in the alteration they have, and should have, no 
voice. Their interests may sometimes appear 
to be in opposition to those new laws, and their 
inclinations will very frequently be really so ; 
but obedience in both instances is imperative, 
and is the only condition of their continuing to 
receive the benefits of the charity. The mana- 
gers would not pursue an unproductive manu- 
facture, merely because the abandonment would 
lessen the emoluments of the blind persons en- 
gaged in it ; nor would they sanction drunk- 
enness or profanity, merely because some of 
the pupils felt it difficult to leave it off. And 
yet it would be much more reasonable to al- 
low the Blind to object to the enforcement of 
any new law for these purposes, than it would 
be to allow them to defeat any resolution of 
the directors which enjoined upon them the 
knowledge of reading and writing. If these 
arts are in themselves valuable, and likely, in 
the opinion of the directors, to promote both 
the present and future welfare of the Blind, 
they ought undoubtedly to be taught, A re- 
fusal on the part of the Blind, however plau- 
sibly it may be coloured over, by pleading his 
interests and his rights, can originate in nothing 
but sloth and disinclination to take the necessary 
trouble ; — it is of the same nature as the pro- 
pensity of the truant who would rather play 
than go to school, or the sluggard, who would 
rather loiter than work. To bend to such a 
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feeling, under colour of such an argumetifi 
would be to shake the foundation of all autho- 
rity, and would at once tie up the hands of 
every director in every institution. No change, 
almost of any kind, can ever take place without 
the interests or the ease of some one being in- 
vaded ; but these are not rights, but favours 
which have been granted, and which are always 
continued at the mere option of the bestowers. 
In the present instance, it would not only be 
impolitic, but unkind. The best interests of 
the Blind themselves would be sacrificed to 
their unreasonable clamour. It would indeed be 
as cruel in the directors towards their pupils, 
as it would be for a parent to acquiesce in hiis 
son remaining a mere labourer for life, because 
his darling, in learning to write, had found it 
difficult or unpleasant to manage the pen. 

This argument, then, has but little weight 
when used by the pupils themselves ; and we 
shall now shew that it has still less in the 
mouths of the directors. 

When those who manage the affairs of the 
institution make use of this argument to ex- 
cuse themselves from admitting the blessings 
of literature into it, they assume one of two 
things, both of which depend entirely upon 
themselves; — either that the earnings of the 
Blind shall be lessened if they occupy any part 
of their time in learning to read and write ; or, 
at least, that no part of the labour at present 
required of them shall be remitted if they 
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do. To found an argument then upon their 
own doings, which they may alter if they please, 
is obviously an act of self-deception, and can 
find no sympathy in the breasts of others. The 
propriety of making any alteration in these mat- 
ters, is no doubt another matter, into which 
we shall presently examine ; but as an argument 
in the abstract, it is utterly untenable. 

As to the policy of lessening the earnings of 
the pupils, because they attend to their learn- 
ing, we think little needs to be said. When 
thus stated in its simplicity, it appears in all its 
native ugliness. If it be expedient that an en- 
couragement be held out to the blind labourers 
to be diligent at their secular employments, an 
enlightened directory will never allow them- 
selves to lessen, if they do not increase those 
emoluments, because their pupils also attend to 
their religious education. If they did, it would 
be a direct tax upon the means for attaining 
moral and intellectual excellence, and an inde- 
rect premium to ignorance and immorality. In 
aU similar, instances in ordinary life, every en- 
couragement, every facility, is afforded to the 
young and the ignorant to improve in know- 
ledge and virtue ; and their patrons conceive 
themselves honoured when they can successful- 
ly pave the way for their advance. But here 
would indeed be a change of this amiable prin- 
ciple ; and the Blind, in such an institution, if 
they did attempt to improve, would not only 
have no encouragement, but must, from their 
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own pittance — the alms of their patrons, — ^bear 
all the expense. On the wisdom, or even the 
justice of all this, we make no comment. 

But even although this short-sighted policy 
should predominate in the councils of the in- 
stitution, it still forms no argument for reject- 
ing the introduction of reading and writing. 
Granting that the directors should ordain that 
no allowance^shall be made for the deficiency 
in their work, caused by their attendance upon 
their learning, the Blind need not on that ac- 
count be deprived of these branches of educa- 
tion. The directors are the guardians of the 
Blind, and are^bound to judge for them, and to 
bestow upon them, as far as the rules and in- 
terests of the institution will allow, whatever is 
upon the whole most for their advantage. If, 
therefore, they think that the funds of the in- 
stitution cannot afford the same amount of 
money for the smaller amount of work caused 
by their education, they have, even in that case, 
to decide for the Blind, whether it would, up- 
on the whole, be better that their pupils should 
want the money ^ and possess the ability to read 
their Bibles ; — or that they should put so many 
more pence into their pockets, and remain igno- 
rant of this invaluable art ! — We confess our- 
selves ashamed to pursue the argument, and 
must therefore leave it with the reader. We 
shall only notice another branch of it. 

It may be said, that the sum allowed to the 
Blind, as an encouragement to industry, is so 
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small, that the institution could perhaps easily 
afford that; but to remit, and of course to lose, 
the labour of the whole individuals in the esta-i 
blishment for one or more hours every day, 
would be a much more serious loss to the funds ; 
— ^it would introduce confusion, — it would de- 
lay the work, — ^it would disappoint the custo- 
mers, — ^it would distract the minds of the pu- 
pils, — and would, most assuredly, lead to num- 
berless losses, irritations, and inconvenience. — 
This sounds well ; but when it is analysed, it 
is found to be no more than an empty sound. 
We have already spoken to the objection as it 
applies to the loss of labour ; and with regard 
to confusion, delay, and the disappointment of 
customers, the same objection would apply, 
with equal force, to the hour set apart for morn- 
ing and evening prayers, and even to the ordi- 
nary hours allowed for recreation and meals. 
The pupils are required to congregate in the 
morning for social worship ; but that gives rise 
to no confusion, delay of work, or other incon- 
venience. Now, we would ask, what further 
inconvenience, except the loss of labour, could 
possibly arise from this meeting being prolong- 
ed for an hour, or such other period as may be 
found necessary for the purposes of their edu^ 
cation f We can see none. But even if this 
also should be refused, if no encroachment upon 
the hours of labour should be allowed, and the 
full " tale of brick" be demanded in all cases, 

there still remains a consideration for the direc- 

2e 
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tors, which stands alone, and independently of 
the funds or interests of the institution about 
which they profess so much ze^. There is still at 
their option the hours which they themselves 
have allowed to the Blind for rest, recreation, 
and meals. These generally amount to six, and 
are never less than four hoiurs a-day. We 
would no doubt deprecate any eno'oachment 
upon this portion of their time, as impolitic and 
ungenerous ; but if no other period can be^ 
found, some portion of it should be redeemed 
for the purposes of education. Clerks, artizant; 
and labourers have, under high auspices^ been 
invited and called upon to devote part of their 
leisure hours to the improvement of their minds; 
and the call has been successful. Hence the 
number and the popularity of evening sdiools 
and classes. Schools of Arts, and other institu- 
tions for evening studies. With regard to 
the value of these establishments, there is but 
©ne opinion over the countey. What is good 
for the seeing in extending their knowledge, 
must be still more desirable for the Blind in 
establishing' it. Their daily employm ents in the 
Uind institutions are seldom either so laborious 
or so protracted as those of ordinary artizans ; 
and their need of fdl the comforts and pleasures 
of education and knowledge is much greater. 
Before the directors, therefore, resolve finally 
to deprive their pupils of the opportunity of 
pafecting themselves in literature, they must 
in effect say, that ignorance and four hours' lei- 
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sure are better for their pupils, than only three 
hours, with the privilege and ability of reading 
and writing during the whole of their lives. 

We have thus shewn, that every blind per- 
son in the community, whether in a blind in- 
stitution or not, may be taught to read ; and 
that many, if not most of them, will be so, can- 
not admit of a doubt. The next consideration, 
therefore, which suggests itself, is, how they 
are to be supplied with books to peruse. To 
this point we shall very briefly call the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

For each blind person to be in possession of 
a library for himself, would be both expensive 
and unnecessary ; — and the only other method 
which can conveniently be adopted is the esta- 
blishment of small libraries in central places, 
for the use of all the blind persons in the sur- 
rounding districts. This object may be carried 
into effect in many different ways ; we shall 
merely advert to the following : 

1. Local societies, or committees, may be 
established in cities, or central towns and vil- 
lages, for the purpose of ** eticouraging and pro- 
nK)ting the difiiision of literature and useful 
knowledge among the Blind." 

2. Small libraries may be attached to exist- 
ing establishments, and special committees of 
their members may be appointed to manage 
them. 

3. In places where neither of these objects 
can be accomplished, private individuals, with 
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or without assistance, may make themselves 
useful, by establishing and managing a small 
library themselves ; — or, 

4. Central societies may be established in 
cities and county towns, for promoting this 
great object, and for encouraging or assisting, 
according to circumstances, any who may be 
desirous of following any of the three first 
modes of procedure. 

On each of these plans we shall offer a few 
remarks. 

1. Local societies, or committees ^ may be 
formed in every central spot throughout the 
country, for " encouraging and promoting the 
diffusion of useful knowledge and literature 
among the Blind." We say in every central 
spot, without exception ; because it may be done 
at an expenditure of time and money which will 
secure its success in every instance. Where there 
are but " five righteous men," however poor, 
who are willing to spare an hour in the month ; 
and as many more who will contribute with 
them but once, and to the extent only of the 
" widow's mite," a committee, with the above 
high sounding designation, may be successfully 
formed, and begin their operations, leaving it 
to time and providence to extend the means of 
their usefulness. One sixpenny First Book, 
lent alternately to a dozen blind individuals, 
would enable that number to read ; and a Se- 
cond Book, lent out in the same way, would, 
in like manner, enable each of them to read 
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for himself those great truths of Christianity, 
without a knowledge and belief of which we 
have no reason to hope for salvd^tion. Thus 
would one shilling, with the trouble of hand- 
ing the book successively to the applicants, lay 
the foundation of such a society, which might 
be proceeded with to any extent, according to 
the means which might be afforded by their 
friends. This is no doubt an extreme case ; 
but we cannot doubt that one set of the first 
elementary books, with half a dozen First 
Books, might in almost every instance be pro- 
cured, and would be a very fair beginning in 
any insolated spot. Let us suppose that there 
are twelve or twenty blind persons within the 
bounds of their locality ; a few shillings would 
in a few weeks enable them all to read, and 
give them in rotation a foretaste at least of 
what literature was capable of doing for them. 
This of itself would be no slight addition to 
their enjoyments, and would prepare them for 
profiting by the other books and portions of 
Scripture, which their funds may enable the 
society to procure, or whiph friends or Bible 
Societies might bestow for the use of their 
readers. As to accommodation and agency, 
there would seldom be a want. For accommo- 
dation, a shelf in a parochial or private school- 
room, in a vestry, or even in a shop or ware- 
house, would seldom be wanting ; and as to 
agency, the founders, although so few as four 
or five, if they could procure no more, would 
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be sufficient. The dedication of one hour in 
five weeks, would be considered as a light bur*, 
den in such a cause. One set of the writing 
apparatus might be made sufficient for teach- 
ing all ; and might be lent to the readers under 
such restrictions as would maintain its complete- 
ness. By this simple means, a wide field of 
usefulness might be opened up for further cul- 
tivation among relations, neighbours, or friends : 
for by lending the respective Keys along with 
the books, the benefits of the religious instruc- 
tions they contain, would be extended beyond 
the blind persons themselves to their immedi- 
ate friends, and perhaps to a whole neighboiur- 
hood. One reading individual, induced to try 
the power of these mental exercises on religi- 
ous subjects, would have an opportunity, by 
means of the Keys, of luxuriating in a new 
and extensive walk of Christian philanthropy ; 
-—a walk which he would find equally pleasant 
and profitable to himself, as to the Blind and 
the other individuals whom he was endeavour- 
ing to serve. 

2. SmaU libraries for the Blind might he at- 
tached to existing establishments^ and special 
committees of their members might be chosen, 
to superintend and promote their general use- 
fulness. Such a plan for benefiting the Blind, 
would neither be illegitimate nor out of place, 
whether the institution was strictly literary, «• 
purely benevolent. To a literary association, no- 
thing could be more consistent with its design, 
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or more consonant to the feelings of its mem- 
bers, than the diffusion of literature amongst 
a class of men, who, in the nineteenth century, 
have its blessings, for the first time, placed 
within their reach. And even by a purely he^ 
nevolent society, the religious and moral train- 
ing of those whom they are designed to benefit, 
V being always implied as the very essence of 
charity, the religious instruction of the Blind 
would neither be beyond the limits of their de- 
sign, nor very remotely connected with those 
more special objects for which their funds are 
obtained. We shall consider the present case 
as applicable to each. 

In presently established literary institutions, 
whether these be. public libraries, parochial 
schools, charity schools, or Sabbath schools, the 
formation of a library for the Blind would ac- 
cord perfectly with their original design, and 
couTd be effected at very little expense, and still 
less inconvenience. Such institutions are al- 
ways open to their members at periodical times ; 
they already have premises ; they have their lib- 
rarians, or their teachers^ in regular attendance ; 
and the little additional trouble to those per- 
scms in exchanging once a-week, (fortnight, or 
month, if necessary,) the books appropriated 
for the use of the Blind, would be very incon- 
siderable. The procuring of these books, we 
have shewn, may, to a greater or less extent, 
be accomplished in every case; and were a 
special committee of the members, heritors. 
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session, or teachers, connected with these insti- 
tutions, to be appointed for the purpose, there 
would be no occassion to make even the slight- 
est inroad upon the original funds. 

As to charitable establishments, such as Bible 
and Missionary Societies, or of sick, clothing, 
or benevolent associations, it may be thought 
that the promotion of the present object would 
to them be altogether out of place, and not at 
all accordant with the original design they had 
in view. It may be so ; — we shall only, by way 
of apology for such as may think otherwise, 
offer a few remarks, which at least deserve con- 
sideration. 

With regard to sick, clothing, and other be- 
nevolent societies, which have respect princi- 
pally to physical wants, there may perhaps 
be no affinity between the object we are now 
recommending, and the special objects which 
they are associated to promote, except one, and 
that is pure philanthropy^ — the desire to lessen 
the privations, and to increase the happiness 
and the comfort of our fellow-men. But this 
is the essence of all charity ; and the supply of 
food, clothing, or medicine, tend not so much 
to their increase, refinement, or, continuance, as 
the religious instruction and the moral discipljine 
of those who are the objects of their benevo- 
lence. These are beyond all question the best 
preventive measures which can be employed, 
and which ought more or less to be kept in 
view by all such societies. Now, although it 
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would be highly inexpedient to divert any por- 
tion of the funds of these institutions from 
their original design, yet when it becomes ne- 
cessary, the countenance and co-operation of 
the members and office-bearers, and the free 
use of their hall and officers, would materially 
assist in advancing this object in any particular 
place. The very recommendation will general- 
ly be sufficient to originate such an association 
as we are now recommending ; and this should 
always be done where other means have failed, 
or where they have not been sufficiently tried. 
As a case in point, the Destitute Sick Society 
of Edinburgh may be mentioned as an honour- 
able example. Aware of the extensive blessings 
included in an effective literature, for a nume- 
rous and suffering portion of the human family, 
they, unsolicited and unanimously, at one of 
their annual general meetings, appointed a spe- 
cial committee of their number, to encourage 
and assist in forwarding this great national, or 
rather universal object. They did not indeed 
appropriate any part of their funds for the pur- 
pose, or identify that committee as part and 
parcel of their own establishment ; but they 
did what was more consistent, and equally effi- 
cient ; — they gave it all the countenance of their 
society, the use of their hall, and the willing 
services of some of their most zealous and active 
members. 

As to Bible aind Missionary Societies, the case 

is somewhat different. The most important 
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and valuable portion of the object we now re- 
commend, is in fact their own peculiar work. 
In so far as religious education is concerned, 
the Missionary Societies of the present day 
have made that a special object in all their pro- 
ceedings, and have placed it most properly as 
the foundation of their exertions ; — ^the prelude 
indeed to any hope of extensive success. In 
what relates to the printing of Scripture, and 
the distribution of the sacred volume among 
the 31ind, the Bible Societies justly claim this 
as their own honoured and peculiar province. 
Wherever, therefore, a Missionary or a Bible 
Association exists, there we may expect friends 
and ready co-adjutors in promoting the divi- 
sion of literature among the Blind, without re- 
quiring that they should in any way depart 
from the peculiar and legitimate objects which 
they have primarily in view. If, however, it 
should in any case appear incongruous for the 
society, as suck^ to attach a library for the use 
of the Blind to their place of meeting or else- 
where, there is still in their power the recom- 
mendation and appointment of a special com- 
mittee of the most active of their members,*to 
carry forward the work separately ; — ^which, 
having the countenance of the members, and 
the use of their place of meeting, will be easily 
organized. 

3. Where the object cannot be gained by 

either of these means, the association of three or 

fouTy or even the teadous persevering exertions 
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of one individual^ will qften, to a greater or less 
extent^ he able to accomplish itl The books com- 
posing the library to be established in any par« 
ticular spot, may be many or few according to 
circumstances; and were there only the first 
five books, which cost but a few shiUings, the 
afreet would be gained. The accommodation 
required in that case would not be great ; and 
even were it to be more extensive, there would, 
we think, be found, in every town or village, 
some puUic spirited draper or shop-keeper, who 
would be able and willing to spare part of a 
shelf for the purpose, when the inconvenience 
is so small, and when the time required was 
limited to half an hour only in the week, or, if 
necessary, in the fortnight or month. This 
would at least enable all the Blind to read; and 
then the books might be increased, and the 
Blind supplied more or less frequently, accord-i 
ing to circumstances. We have here taken it 
for granted, that there will be no regular assist- 
ance afforded in the shape of books as dona* 
tions for the enlargement of these libraries. But 
this, we have reason to believe, wiU not fre- 
quently be the case. Those benevolent indi- 
viduals who publish books for the Blind, will 
not do so for the sake of profit or sale ; and 
therefore, it is most likely, that they will gift 
away copies to these libraries where they are 
most required. The Bible Societies, most cer- 
tainly, will take care that copies of such por- 
tions of Scripture as are printed from time to 
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time^ shall not be awanting in those spots ; and 
thus a library would soon enlarge without 
expense, and without farther trouble than is 
necessary to distribute and take care of its 
books : — ^And all this might be accomplished by 
the zealous exertions of but one individual. 

4. This object may also be gained bj/ the esta-- 
hlishment of central societies in cities. and county 
totvns^ for the purpose of promoting the esta- 
blishment and success of libraries in any or all 
of the three methods above mentioned. An 
application from the office-bearers of such a 
central society, would be received by the pub- 
lic and by private donors with more defer- 
ence, and attended to more readily, than any 
private application could be expected to be ; 
and when small local libraries were established, 
the donation of books when required, and other 
kind and friendly offices, would tend greatly to 
encourage and keep alive those energies, which, 
without something of the kind, might ulti- 
mately weaken and fail. 

These suggestions, it is hoped, will be suffi- 
cient to shew, the practicability of affording the 
Blind, in almost every locality, the means of ac-. 
quiring the arts of reading and writing, and of 
supplying them with books for their perusal 
and instruction at home ; and the considerations 
which have been hazarded will, we have no 
doubt, tend to awaken in many a desire to act 
upon them. By doing this, they benefit a suf- 
fering and helpless portion of their fellows, in 
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a way most calculated to meet their wants, and 
to lessen indefinitely the number and extent of 
their many privations. An effective and per- 
manent literature, which must constantly in- 
crease in value and efiiciency as it widens and 
extends, will raise the Blind much higlier in 
the scale of intellectuality ; it will greatly in- 
crease their personal happiness ; it will materi- 
ally assist in their moral and religious improve- 
ment ; and will most probably, by leading to 
some useful occupation, be the means of rescu- 
ing them in a great measure from that state of 
pauperism or dependence, in which hitherto 
they have been necessarily involved. Till this 
shall take place, however, they must be indebted 
to the humane for the means of attaining it; 
— ^because it is that very dependence and pau- 
perism which prevents them from forwarding 
it themselves. 

The means by which these great objects may 
be attained are now before the public. All 
things are at last ready for the exercise of their 
benevolence ; and the writer has delayed to call 
their attention again to the subject, till he 
could dp so effectively, and without fear of the 
results.— —That time has at last arrived. He 
can now press his plea with an honest boldness, 
and with a perfect confidence in the complete- 
ness, if not the perfection, of his protracted task. 
Experience has no doubt tended greatly to 
check and cool down any very sanguine hopes 
of present favour ; but it has at the same time 
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created the calm and tempetate assurance of 
ultimate success. If these waters are ever to be 
navigated, he knows that it must be by a vessel 
of a similar build with his own. The shoals 
and rocks of our ordinary literature have, dur- 
ing the last two or three centuries, become suf- 
ficiently marked to guard the cautious naviga- 
tor from the like dangers in similar circum- 
stances ; and he has accordingly endeavoured to 
profit by this experience, and to apply those 
practical lessons to the navigation of this almost 
untried sea. Having personally surveyed and 
sounded every part of its coast, and weathered 
some of its most violent storms, he has carefully 
modelled and built his bark successfully to en- 
counter them. She is now ready to be launched. 
Not the little cock-boat of 1827, but the stately 
galliot of 1834, carefully moulded, strongly 
built, and well found. From various causes 
she carries but little sail ; but yet she has 
been enabled to rig out suflScient canvas to 
carry her safely beyond the first shock and con- 
sequent surge which she may probably experi- 
ence from the well-meant zeal of some of her 
best friends. But aU beyond that momentary 
swell is smooth water and a clear sky.-— -She 
may perhaps float idly for a season ; but she is 
made to improve by age, and is built for other 
times, and for other shores. Another genera- 
tion, or other people, will consider her worthy 
of a freightage ; and they will find her then as 
stout and compact as at present, and sound to 
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the core. No rotten timber has been admitted 
into her build, merely because it had the brand 
of a certain person, or grew in a certain place. 
The friendly, but immoveable bar, placed so 
early within the dock-yard gate, has secured for 
her both massy timbers and sound planks. — 
Why should such a precaution give offence ? — 
Would not the gratification of having placed a 
plank in their favourite Argo, have been dearly 
purchased by an everlasting leak, and the pro- 
bable or certain loss of the golden fleece ? 



Before concluding, it may not be out of 
place to sum up this lengthened Treatise by a 
few suggestions, addressed directly 

TO THE BLIND. 

1. And in the first place, we would earnestly 
recommend to you, for whom this Literature 
has been provided, that you would not allow 
yourselves roMy^ and without due consideration^ 
to think lightly of ike arts of reading and writing, 
now for the first time placed within your reach ; 
and more especially, that you would not, for 
the purpose of exalting and magnifying your- 
selves before your companions, either attempt 
to vilify, or affect to despise them. If you al- 
low yourself to do this, you either judge with- 
out evidence, or you decide directly contrary 
to its conclusions. On account of the numer- 
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ous privations to which you are subjected; 
from the fewness of yonr enjoyments, and the 
limited range of your inlets to knowledge, 
these arts must be far more valuable to you 
than they ever can be to others ; and yet all 
confess, that even to the rising generation who 
have all their faculties, they are invaluable. 
Every exertion is accordingly made, even by 
the mere politician, as well as the benevolent 
generally, to put them into the power of all, 
and to render all familiar with their use. For 
this purpose societies are instituted ; large sums 
of money are yearly expended ; hospitals are 
founded ; and seminaries and schools are esta- 
blished in almost every parish and village in 
the kingdom. Long experience has attested 
the correctness of these views ; and the sound- 
ness of that policy, whicli assumes the national 
and individual importance of literature to a 
country. The sentiment has become almost 
proverbial: and every one acquainted with 
modem history now knows, that the moral con- 
dition, and of consequence the happiness of a 
village, a town, a county, or a kingdom, may 
be determined with considerable correctness, by 
ascertaining whether a knowledge of these arts 
be general among its inhabitants or no. 

If reading and writing than be so very va- 
luable to those who have their sight, who that 
has any respect for his own consistency will 
a^rm, that a literature for the Blind is a mat- 
ter of indifference? Why should you, more 
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especially, consider yourself in this matter wiser 
•than every one else, obtrusively decry what 
others Value, and inconsiderately avow, that 
what all men esteem you despise ? You may 
no doubt in your own mind presume that 
literature is useless, because you are altogether 
unacquainted with its pleasures or advantages ; 
—but for that very reason you ought to be 
more cautious in your decision, and more mo- 
dest in expressing your opinion. You can 
judge correctly of the pleasures derived from 
music and odours, from rest and refreshment, 
from good eating and drinking, because you 
have enjoyed them all ; but you cannot decide 
correctly on the pleasures of painting or co- 
lours, of landscape or literature, because as yet 
you know nothing of their nature. But there 
are those who equally participate with you in 
all the former enjoyments, and who in addition 
enjoy all those other pleasures of which you 
are as yet ignorant. They can judge of each, 
because they are acquainted with all ; and they 
who know both, universally acknowledge, that 
the pleasures and advantages of literature are 
more dignified, more permanent, and more de- 
lightful than any of those other gratifications 
with which alone you as yet are familiar. 

If, therefore, you should be tempted to im- 
bibe opposite sentiments, be advised to check 
and abandon them ; and if you are in danger 
of being discouraged by any of your compa- 
nions who hold them, remember that they speak 

2 6 
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concerning that of which confessedly they know 
nothing. Their opinions are erroneous^ be- 
cause they are formed without experience ; and 
if they persist in them, it must confessedly 
arise from a deliberate determination not to be 
put right. Argument in such a case is vain ; 
but the pleasures and advantages of literature 
are not the less desirable because bf their decla- 
mation. They know nothing of light, and they 
may, therefore, with equal honesty, deny that 
it possesses any charm ; — ^they may affirm, that 
the pleasures it confers is a mere delusion, and 
that all men might be equally happy in the 
dark. But is light the l6ss glorious and cheer* 
ing, or is darkness the more desirable because 
they say so ? They may treat with contempt 
the enthusiasm of the artist, and deny that any 
gratification can arise from the contemplation of 
landscape or colour ; but are the several dyes and 
tints of nature less gorgeous or delicate, or is the 
combination of beauties included in land and 
sky, hill and dale, light and shade, less delightful 
and exhilarating on that account ? Surely no. 
To declaim so directly contrary to all experience, 
would bring upon the individual pity or con- 
tempt ; and yet their affirmation regarding li- 
terature, is equally inconsistent and equally 
untrue. Beware then of being deceived by the 
ignorant declamation of others, whose indolence 
or mental poverty binds them to the clod ; and 
who only desire to have their degradation less 
conspicuous, by including you and others in the 
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list of their companions. If you deplore that 
bodily darkness to which you aie involuntarily 
subjected^ do not aggravate the calamity by 
clinging to, or prolonging, a more melancholy 
mental blindness;, when the remedy is in your 
own power, and now placed within your xLh. 
If the light of day, which you cannot procure, 
be desirable ; let the more valuable blessings in- 
herent in mental illumination be instantly and 
zealously pursued. Let not the deep reproach 
1^ the wise man be applicable to you, when he 
incbignantly asks, ^ Why is there a price in the 
hand of a foci to get wisdom, seeing he hath no 
heart to it !" 

SL JBe not only desirous to en^oy the literature 
provided for you^ hut endeavour by all means to 
excel in it Heraember tiiat ^ the mind" is the 
man ; — the body and its members only bdong 
to the soul, as the clothes do to the person. 
ADy physical personal defect, thereEbre, such aa 
the loss ^of sight, should osdy stimidate you to 
greater diligence in cultivBting those more valu« 
able faculties wkth which you are endowed, 
at>d which are much more intimately yours, if 
not absoluteiy yourself, than the mere body 
ev!er can be. To tiie enlargement and strength*- 
^ng of ihe^e moral and mental powers of tJie 
soul your principal endeavours should be di- 
rected, and in which your labours wiU be amply 
repaid. Of all the wonders create by the Al- 
mighty, the human soul is the most exocileiit. 
It, and, so far as we know, eV ^a^ne, was created 
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after the image of God himself ; and therefore 
it must be wonderful, if not incomprehensible. 
We hitherto have found it to be iso. Our 
soul is • ourself , and yet we are ignorant of its 
nature, its capacities, its very mode of existing 
and acting. The deeper we dive into the mys^ 
teries of its operations, the more do we perceive 
our ignorance of its powers, and the more are 
we convinced of the boundlessness of that field 
in which it is destined to act. If this be 
the case at present, in its fallen and depraved 
state, how mighty must it have been in its ori- 
ginal greatness ! And if the disjointed fragments 
of the structure appear so beautiful and interest- 
ing now, even amidst the ruins of its faU, how 
passing beautiful must this " temple of the 
Most High" at last be, when again restored to 
its original proportions and glory ! 

To collect, and to re-construct the fragments 
of one such temple, is the destined work of every 
man upon earth, — and you among the number. 
Time— the short period of Ufe— is the only 
season given you for the work. Be diligent 
then " while it is day." Those means which 
have hitherto been found most efficient, are now 
in your power. If these be neglected, you as- 
sist in debasing and dishonouring this ** image 
of the most high God ;'* you circumscribe, 
and fetter, and weaken, its capacities ; and that 
which, by your agency, might rival or excel the 
archangels of heaven, may, by your negligence 
and sloth, be brought down, and continue for 
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^ver on a level with devils. Diligence, on the 
contrary, with the divine blessing in the use of 
the means he has appointed, must be successfuL 
As the powers of the soul are drawn forth and 
developed by education, you will find them 
strengthen as they expand, and enlarge and 
expand as they strengthen. There is no li- 
mit to its capacity of receiving ; no conceivable 
bound to the field of its operations. The more 
frequent and copious the streams of knowledge 
are which flow into it, the more capacious does 
it become to receive accumulated supplies; — 
the wider and more extended the range of its 
excursions, its strength of wing and rapidity of 
flight are in the same proportion increased. In 
short, in the cultivation of the powers of the 
soul, by the means and in the way appointed by 
its Maker, there is no conceivable bound. Your 
want of diligence and perseverance alone will 
determine and circumscribe those limits. 

It is one great defect in the present state of 
education, that there is no definite standard by 
which to measure the increase or extent of this 
mental cultivation: The only approach to such 
a criterion that we know in the present state of 
society, is the greater or less facility which an 
individual acquires of extemporaneous reply to 
an argumentative speech. This, be it observed, 
is but an indication of great mental power, ad- 
mired, applauded, or envied ; but the steps by 
which it . may by cultivation be attained, ap- 
pear even yet to be concealed in mystery. It 
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is too often by many considered to be a mere 
natural gift, and not an acquired condition oi 
mind ; — a thing to be wondered at when it ap'^ 
pears, but altogether beyond the reach of oom-^ 
mon or inferior minds by any system of train- 
ing. We have already shewn that this is a 
mistake in theory ; and experience is gradually 
dissipating the clouds which have hitherto con^ 
cealed those «teps from practical men. Hither- 
to no doubt it has not been suffidently at- 
tended to in our educational seminaries^ neither 
are there, we believe, any regular system of 
exercises adopted in any of them by which 
pupils of ordinary capacity may gradually, but 
certainly, be led onward to its possession : Yet 
we know, from the nature of the human souU 
that it is attainable, — and attainable too by the 
humblest of our species. All that is required, 
is perseverance in a consecutive syst«n c£ suit* 
able means ; — ^that is, means where nothing ^M 
he vseless^ and where each exercise shall he pre- 
pmratory to its successor. Such a system of 
means must succeed ; not perhaps in enaUlsg 
every pu^pil to reach that point of imaginary 
perfection which we desire, but most certainly isk 
bringing him, in proporticm to his tliHgeneeiasd 
perseverance, neater and nearer towaiids it. In 
your case, the books, with liieir keys, already 
provided for you, will assist in no inconsideiradblie 
degree in the attainment ctf this great ob^ct 
Liet it be your earnest endeavour to reach it 
I^oceed gradually, — make sure of every ex- 
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ercise las you proceed,— ^o nothing superfi- 
cially ,-r-4ind frequently return to render all 
that has preceded sure, — ^familiar,-^perfect.— * 
Do not suppose that this is wasting time. It is 
in reality saving it. Beware too of falling into 
the prevalent error, that education is the acqui* 
sition of knowledge. This, as we have shewn, 
is but a small part of its design. It should con^ 
sist principally in that discipline and cultirva* 
tion of mind, by which, in the first place, know* 
ledge shall afterwards be acquired and retained 
without effort ; — and more especially of that ines* 
timable faculty of being able, readily and wise^ 
ly, to make use of all that we acquire or have ac- 
quired. Aim high, and you will assuredly at^ 
tain to excellence. Never be satisfied till you 
have at least reached that degree of mental 
power, by which you will at one reading or 
hearing seize and comprehend the whole of an 
ordinary subject ; — ^penetrate at a glance its in- 
most nature, — ^its value, — ^its use,— and its con- 
4sequences ; and can select and arrange the ma- 
terials for its illustration, at the very time that 
you pour forth those rapid workings of a ma- 
tured intellect in appropriate, and even elegant 
language. Be not deterred by supposing that 
this is a mere theory, altogether unattainable in 
practice. You are mistaken if you do ; — and 
it does not require much augury to f oretel, that 
it will very soon be a much more common re- 
sult of education, than ever has been the ability 
to quote Latin, or to translate Greek. 
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3. Endeatour hy all means to make your liter" 
ary attainments practically useful to the public 
and to yourself. Let this be done, in the first 
place, by endeavouring to attain, by their means, 
an honourable independence, and placing your- 
self, while in health, beyond the necessity of 
pecuniary aid. This will generally be the re- 
sult of intelligence ; and it is the invariable con- 
sequence of a well cultivated, and a well dis- 
ciplined mind. Pauperism, even in its most 
mitigated form, is a degrading and unnatural 
condition ; which eats like a canker, and either 
weakens or destroys that self-estimation which 
is one of the strongest natural bulwarks of vir- 
tue. No doubt it must in some instances be 
submitted to ; — ^but if society was in its pro- 
per healthy moral state, aid of any kind would 
seldom be required — compulsory aid never. The 
self-denial of the benevolent would then be ex- 
pended more in the searching for needy objects, 
than in the relieving of them ; — and as " it is 
more blessed to give than to receive," it would, 
in that case, be to many a question difficult in 
the solution, whether the donor or the recipient 
had conferred the greater favour. The neces- 
sity for such interference however should, if 
possible, be avoided by the Blind. Literature 
will greatly assist it. Mental cultivation will 
reflect its light even on the most common handi- 
crafts ; and it will not be less ingenious in the 
invention of new sources of profitable employ- 
ment, than in pursuing and improving those 
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already found to be suitable to them. These 
may be comparatively unproductive. Granted. 
But the gains will indeed be small, if to a well 
disciplined mind they do not suffice. Nature 
makes but few serious calls upon us ; while 
habit, by creating artificial wants, never ceases. 
•* Man needs but little ;" and that little is al- 
ways honoured and sweetened by the consci- 
ousness that it is our own. A dry crust and a 
draught of water, earned by honest industry, 
stored by enlightened foresight, and economised 
by frugality and care, would, to a well consti- 
tuted mind, be much more desirable than more 
choice viands wrested from the reluctant grasp 
of jealous overseers, or even doled out, as at 
present, by the cautious hand of suspicious, be- 
cause often abused charity. Early learn to 
know, that happiness has its source and its seat 
in the mind ; and that, while anxiety about sen- 
sual gratifications or comforts, for their own 
sakes, is totally unworthy of a soul breathing 
immortality, — ^they have, at the same time, very 
little share either in the production or the con- 
tinuance of true enjoyment. Discipline your 
mind to gratitude and contentment with the 
crust and the cruise ; and these at least may 
always be procured by your own honest exer- 
tions or industry. Thousands might envy the 
calm, the equal, the permanent enjoyments of 
such a dignified competence. *^ Poverty," some 
would call it ; — ^but we care not for names. It 

is a state where there are few wants, and there- 

2h 
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fore few cares, — which is only another name for 
riches. To maintain this state by your own en- 
deavours, independently of private charity or 
public aid, should be your constant desire* 
Never hesitate as to the means, however undig- 
nified or laborious, provided only they be law- 
ful and honest. In performing the humblest 
act, you may obey, and therefore serve God ; 
and that alone wiU stamp it with dignity— « 
dignity coveted even by angels, who consider 
themselves equally honoured by the Almighty 
in communicating with kings, or in conveying 
a beggar to Abraham's bosom. 

Endeavour also to render your literary at- 
tainments beneficial to yourself and the public, 
not only negatively, by relieving them of a bur- 
den, but positively 9 in promoting their interests, 
and devoting yourself to the advancement of 
some one of the arts or sciences. Your field of 
usefulness here is wider than many think, — 
much wider than we shall ever see occupied. 
On this point we shall not attempt to theorize, 
but shall follow the light of experience in giv- 
ing you direction, by simply stating a few facts 
which no one will dispute. 

The science of education may be greatly be- 
nefited by your exertions, both in its theory 
and its practice. Didymus was a teacher, 
though blind from his childhood, and he num- 
bered among his pupils both St Jerome and 
Palladius. Diodotus was blind, and was the 
preceptor of Cicero* Scapinelli held a profes- 
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sor's chair at Bologna. Saimderson, though 
blind from his infancy, was a professor in the 
University of Cambridge. Dr Moyes success- 
fully taught many departments of natural 
science, and personally conducted his own ex- 
periments; and Dr Blacklock was both a clergy- 
man of the Church of Scotland and a teacher. 
From these examples, in connection with many 
others, we are led to conclude, that the art of 
teaching, in all its higher branches at least, is 
within the limits of a blind person's ability; 
and we are greatly mistaken if, when the science 
of education shall be better understood, the 
more elementary departments will not also be 
found equally within his reach. 

If the practical department of education may 
be benefited by your exertions, its theory may 
be much more advanced and matured by your 
studies. We refrain from saying more here 
than this, — ^that when education shall be studied 
as other sciences are, by first defining the ends 
to be gained, and then the proper means for 
attaining them, its details will be very different 
from what it at present appears, both in matter 
and manner ; and in the forwarding of such a 
work, the Blind may become eminently success- 
ful. 

The study of the languages has, in numer- 
ous instances, been a favourite and successful 
employment for the Blind. Salinas distinguisli- 
ed himself by his knowledge of the languages. 
Nicaise of Vourde acquired an honourable dis- 
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tinction in erudition. Scapinelli wrote verses 
both in Italian and Latin, and was one of 
the most finished scholars of his day. Black- 
lock and Moyes were masters of the ancient 
tongues. Saunderson understood the Greek 
as readily as English, and spoke the Latin with 
elegance and fluency; — and in our own day, 
Mr Hay of Edinburgh is master of both the 
Latin and Greek languages ; and honourably 
maintains himself and his family by teaching 
them. 

The science of music is peculiarly within the 
department of your exertions. Our own day 
affords us ample proof of this ; and many in- 
stances of high musical talent among the Blind 
might be afforded, both in ancient and modem 
times. We ishall mention but two. Salinas, in. 
Spain, became professor of music in the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca ; and John Stanley, an 
Englishman, was elected organist of All-hallows, 
when only eleven years of age ; and only two 
years after that event, he excelled all the other 
competitors, and succeeded in an election as 
organist in the chuxch of St Andrew. The 
practice of music has in our day become very 
general, — the theory is as yet but little known ; 
— and to the perfecting and teaching of both 
theory and practice, the Blind are perfectly 
adequate. 

The sister art of poetry is also capable of be- 
ing successfully cultivated by the Blind. We 
dare only mention the names of Homer and of 
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Milton« To place another by their side would be 
at once a breach of good taste, and an injury 
mstead of an honour to the individual himself. 
But they are sufficient as an inducement and 
an example. None may hope to excel ; but 
who may not honour themselves by at least at- 
tempting to imitate them ? 

The higher departments of mathematical sci- 
ence, and its application to nature and the arts, 
are also within the limits of a blind person's 
study. In these many such persons have ex- 
celled ; among whom we may again mention 
only Saunderson, who attained the first rank in 
one of our English Universities, and was se- 
lected by Sir Isaac Newton himself as a suit- 
able successor to the mathematical chair. 

But without enumerating other branches of 
science, such as logic, moral philosophy, divi- 
nity, and law, we may affirm in general, that 
the whole department of nature appears to be 
within the reach of your zealous and persever- 
ing investigations. In proof of this, we have 
only to refer to the chemical experiments of 
Moyes, and the investigations into natural 
history conducted by^ Huber. They who at- 
tend to these astonishing circumstances must at 
once admit, that we are not able at present to 
limit the extent of inquiry competent to the 
Blind ; and when we consider that Saunderson 
excelled all others in his skill of detecting mo- 
dern among ancient coins; that Metcalf ex- 
celled all his contemporaries in certain species 
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of road-surveying; and that there have been 
cabinet-makers and archers, and even sculptors^ 
of no mean reputation, both in marble and day ; 
we are forced to admit, that to the ingenuity 
and perseverance of the Blind, within certain 
limits, there is almost nothing impossible. 

Let it be your study, then, by devoting your- 
self to some department of useful science or 
the arts, not only to provide for your personal 
comforts, but if possible to benefit mankind. 
Your usefulness may not be great, but it must 
not be lessened ; it may be of little compara- 
tive value, but it must not on that account re- 
main unemployed. He who has but one talent 
must put it to use ; because its return unim- 
proved, although without abuse, will assuredly 
bring down upon him the degrading epithet, 
and the appalling condemnation, of both a 
" wicked and a slothful servant." 

Lastly f Be advised to select and improve your 
literature as immobtai* creatures. There is per- 
haps no greater proof of the spiritual deadness, 
and the moral degradation of our species, than 
the fact, that while almost all men admit that 
they are destined for another state, in which 
they must enjoy or endure the excess of happi- 
ness or misery throughout an eternity of exist- 
ence, they continue insensible or indifferent 
to its importance. If there had remained the 
slightest spark of srpiritual life in man, this, we 
think, would have been almost impossible. 
Eternity ! — the very idea to any thinking in- 
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dividual should be overwhelming ; — uncertain* 
ty regarding our state during it, should in the 
nature of things have been misery . — But it is 
not so. We find that men of every clime and 
creed allow themselves to be satisfied with 
mere conjectures as to the future, and continue 
almost wholly absorbed in the cares and frivoli- 
ties of time and sense as the only realities. They 
know that they are immortal, — they feel that 
they are impure and sinful, — and they profess 
to believe that the soul must, during this brief 
and uncertain state of existence, be arrested and 
saved from that shoreless ocean of misery, into 
which all men in their natural state are rapidly 
descending. But what is their conduct ? To 
many this deliverance is of all things least 
thought of ; and to not a few, it is of all others 
the thing more carefully and systematically 
shunned. That this should be a general feature 
among savage hordes and barbarous nations, 
who remain in the darkness of heathenism, 
xnight perhaps be expected ; but that it should 
be the prevailing characteristic of those who en- 
joy the blessings of revelation, and the advan- 
tages of education and a Christian ministry, is 
not a little surprising. It has a cause how- 
ever ; and it is of importance that you should 
perceive in what it consists, that you may en- 
deavour successfully to avoid it. 

The cause of this prevailing indifference and 
hostility to religion and religious duties, has 
by many been attributed, not to any defect in 
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education, but to the natural depravity of the 
human heart. This is like the contractor for a 
canal excusing himself for a breach in its banks, 
by pleading the natural gravity and fluidity of 
the water. Who does not perceive that such 
an excuse for negligence by a tradesman, would 
either be a melancholy instance of self-decep- 
tion, or a direct insult to the common sense of 
his employers ? The weight and fluidity of wa- 
ter were known before he began ; and the banks 
were planned, and suitable materials provided, 
to meet and obviate the natural consequences 
of these known properties. Many, in such a 
case, might deplore the efiects of the man's ne- 
gligence, but none could mistake the cause of the 
accident ; — and precisely similar are the causes 
of failure in the religious education of the young. 
Our nature has been depraved in all ages ; it 
will continue to be so through every stage of 
the Millennium ; and the same means which 
will be universally efiective then, would, by the 
same blessing, if employed to the same extent, 
and in the same manner, be equally successful 
now. The word of God — the only remedy — 
has been specially provided by infinite wisdom, 
to meet and overcome this very depravity in 
all its virulence ; — and it has been adapted and 
designed too, to be employed solely by the 
agency of man. Our pride however seeks, by 
this excuse, to palliate our own indifierence and 
indolence ; thus insinuating, either that the de- 
pravity of the human heart is much more in- 
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yeterate thanGrod himself supposed; or, that the 
remedy which he has provided for the disease 
is inadequate to its cure. ** Let Grod be true ; 
although every man should be a liar !" He 
knows best the depth of man's depravity, whose 
province it is to " search and try the heart and 
reins ;" and his infinite wisdom can devise means 
fully adequate to meet the evil. He has pro- 
vided a suitable, and, when properly used, we 
have reason to believe, an infallible remedy. He 
has declared that his word, not administered 
by supernatural agency, but, as in the case of 
Cornelius, specially consigned to the hands of 
frail man, is both " quick and powerful," and 
shall " never return unto him void." It requires 
however to be suitably and seasonably applied ; 
and then success will generally, if not always 
follow. " Train up a child in the way he should 
go ; and when he is old he will not depart from 
it." This is the plain language of Scripture ; 
and can we doubt that, after making every al- 
lowance for particular exceptions to a general 
rule, there must be some radical and extensive 
defect in the education of the young in the pre- 
sent day, when, after what is called a " Bible 
education," we find a result so very dij9erent 
from what has been predicted, and even pro- 
mised by God himself? There is at least rea- 
son to fear that it is so ; and for this reason, we 
would entreat you to use your literature as 
immortal creatures, and thus avoid the rock on 

which so many have split. It shall be our busi- 

2i 
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ness to assist you in this, by a few observations, 
founded both in nature and on that Scripture 
which is our best and only guide. 

To make your attainments in literature sub- 
servient to your eternal interests,, be careful to 
lay the foundation of all your future endea- 
vours .upon the only solid foundation of happi- 
ness for man, in a knowledge and belief of the 
gospel. Without this as the groundwork, there 
never can be, in the nature of things, any solid 
or permanent peace of mind in the prospect of 
eternity. Scripture very plainly and repeatedly 
teaches us this truth, which both nature and 
experience confirms. Neither Socrates, nor 
Plato, nor any of the good or great men of 
heathen antiquity, forms an exception to this 
universal principle. This is easily proved. 
They felt the insignificance of time and its ob-r 
jects, when compared with their condition in 
eternity ; and they acknowledged that no tem- 
porary good could counterbalance an everlasting 
evil. Yet their minds through life continued 
in the Je/t, though perhaps unacknowledged, 
anxiety of fear or doubt in this matter. They 
sometimes attained to a hope^ which, however, 
all their philosophy, and the acknowledged 
principles of natural religion^ tended either to 
weaken or to destroy. The more correct and 
definite their ideas of the Supreme Being be- 
came, the more cause had they to distrust the 
Becurity of that foundation upon which they 
^ere resting for eternity. They saw wicked- 
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ness abounding, and the wicked prospiering; 
they felt that even they themselves, with all 
their boasted philosophy, were sinful and cor- 
rupt, and that all their services, in tlte sight of 
an infinitely holy God, must appear both im- 
perfect and impure. As their ideas of the 
holiness, the justice, and the power of the 
Deity became more and more lofty and sublime, 
they must have become the more involved in 
mystery and doubt as to their own condition; 
and more and more convinced of the extreme 
littleness of that distinction which exists be* 
tween one offender and another, when com- 
pared with the infinite purity of an infinite 
God. They felt that they deserved punish- 
ment, and they knew that God, as a just God, 
must inflict it. They were painfully sensible 
of the imperfection of all their services ; and 
could, better than many, detect the impurity 
of their hearts, their motives, and their lives ; 
and they knew also, that on this account the 
infinite holiness and purity of God would not 
permit him, consistently with his honour, to 
sanction, approve of, or reward them. They, 
much more correctly than others, could esti- 
mate the infinite disproportion between man and 
his . Maker ; and knew that there could, by no 
possibility, be a compromise of the honour and 
perfections of the Almighty, for the sake of a 
worm — a mere atom of existence. In this 
mind they looked forward to eternity ;— to an 
unceasing, and, so far as they knew, an un- 
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changing state of existence. Could thinking 
men remain at ease in a prospect so momentous, 
and yet so dark and uncertain ? It is impossiUe. 
Assurance of evil, it has been affirmed, is more 
supportable than a state of anxiety and doubt 
regarding it ; and it must have been so with 
them. Their philosophy might enable them to 
suppress or conceal the indications of these, 
feelings ; but it could not extirpate them. 
They persuaded themselves that they were 
virtuous, though they felt they were sinful; 
and imder this persuasion they conjectured that 
the virtuous might perhaps be happy ; but alas ! 
they had candidly to admit to their disciples 
that even this was but a conjecture. 

The light of nature, therefore, when contem- 
plated with the eye of philosophy, distinctly 
enough informs us that something is awanting 
to harmonize these plain, but conflicting truths. 
Revelation, by declaring the gospel, has pointed 
out what this something is ; and Christianity 
alone, of all the systems of religion which have 
ever found a footing among men, has exhibited 
a plan, by which the Deity is exhibited in the 
sight of those holy myriads he has formed, as 
still infinitely holy and "just, while he justifies 
the imgodly." As the honour of God's per- 
fections, both of holiness and justice, depends 
upon the perception of this only means of for- 
giveness to the sinner, he has distinctly, from 
the commencement of our history, declared 
that the belief and acknowledgment of its 
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principles are necessary to our pardon . The rite 
of sacrifice, instituted by himself, and adopt- 
ed by almost all nations, was intended cleariy, 
and almost literally, to exhibit it ; and now, 
in the Christian dispensation, faith in the sub- 
stitution of Jesus Christ, in obeying and suffer- 
ing in our stead for our sins, is declared to be 
an indispensable pre-requisite to forgiveness and 
acceptance with God. 

Upon this perfect work of another^ then, you 
must entirely rely for the favour of God ; and 
upon this reliance alone you are safe in rearing 
through life the fabric of virtue, of which we 
are about to speak. If you expect pardon with- 
out a full and adequate atonement for trans- 
gression ; or if you profess to hope that an in- 
finitely pure and holy God will accept of im- 
perfect and sinful services, as in themselves 
meritorious, you are in reality dishonouring 
God, at the very moment that you are profess- 
ing to serve him. You sully the purity of that 
holiness that " cannot look upon sin ;" and you 
deny the infinite perfection of that justice 
which can " by no means clear the guilty :" 
Whereas, by relying for pardon and acceptance 
upon the perfect merits of the Saviour, and 
not on your own, you at once place yourself 
beyond the reach of your own imperfections, 
and magnify all those divine attributes, which 
would otherwise have been denied or dis- 
honoured. 

Dependence upon virtue reared upon any 
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other foundation, therefore, is a mere temporary 
delusion. It is a refuge of lies, which may 
deceive us now, but which death will sweep 
away ; — a fair enough building, but founded 
upon sand, which the flood of God*s wrath 
shall at last overthrow. In the following 
hints, therefore, we must be understood as 
always taking it for granted that this is the 
only foundation upon which you are resting 
your hope ; — that your virtues have no intrin- 
sic merit, and are but evidences of your sin- 
cerity and gratitude to God ; and that although 
you shall be rewarded according to your works, 
yet you must receive all that is promised as a 

free gtfU purchased, not by yourself, but by 
your Substitute, and granted only according to 
his good pleasure. On this understanding, then, 
we shall proceed to give you a few hints, by 
which you may be enabled to make the several 

^ steps of your literature valuable to yourselves 
as immortal creatures. 

All men, whether they know it or not, are 
painfully seeking after happiness. They do 
not always indeed perceive clearly where it is 
to be found, and they very frequently mistake 
the means for the end ; but^ in every case, hap- 
piness is the object they pursue, and this hap- 
piness is to be found only in virtue. God, who 
shews his infinite wisdom, by adapting the in- 
stincts of the meanest insect to the search and 
enjoyment of those things best suited to its na- 
ture, has followed the same rule in the creation 
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of man. The fauman soul was made like to 
God himself 5 and after his own image; and 
therefore it can never be satisfied with what he 
hates, and must always be consummately happy 
in the enjoyment of what he loves. Crime, 
therefore, to a creature so constituted, must 
always bring its own punishment, and virtue 
its own reward. 

The connection between vice and misery, 
virtue and happiness, may not always indeed 
be perceived,-^but it is not the less real. We 
may not be able to trace back the unceas- 
ing gnawings of covetousness to former acts of 
dishonesty, or perhaps to the delusive exulta- 
tion caused by a previous successful theft ; — 
and yet the one is the natural and the necessary 
consequence of the other. In the same way, 
we may not perceive the immediate connection 
between the placid and dignified self-satisfac- 
tion of the virtuous, and a long series of bene- 
volent acts ; yet it is not the less true, that each 
one of these, in its turn, deposited its seedling 
of satisfaction, the fruit of which the possessor 
really and daily enjoys. Sin, therefore, from 
its very nature, is poison to the human soul ; — 
virtue is its food, its only means of enjoyment. 

A most important deduction arises from this 
fact, which appears to be too little attended to, 
— ^but a consideration of which will greatly 
assist in our present design. Vice being direct- 
ly contrary to the moral nature of man, must 
have the same effect upon his moral constitu- 
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tion that poison has in producing pain, and 
weakness, and death, in his physical nature. 
And as in the latter case, ignorance of the de- 
leterious qualities in our food, or even a sincere 
belief of its being wholesome, will not prevent 
its deadly effects, if indulged in ; so in the same 
way, ignorance of the true nature of an im- 
moral act will not lessen its destructiye influence 
upon our happiness and peace. In thousands 
of instances, we may be unable to trace the 
connection between the effect and the cause ; 
but that it exists there can be no doubt ; and to 
all who will carefully consider and examine the 
subject, sufficient evidence of its reality will be 
found. Evil speaking and calumny may be 
thought to be no sin ; — pride and revenge may 
sometimes be considered as virtues; — ^parsimony 
may be called economy, and prodigality assume 
the specious name of generosity ; — ^but the name 
will neither change their nature, nor prevent 
the poisonous influence that each and all must, 
in their very nature, produce in destroying our 
happiness. The consequences of several parti- 
cular vices indeed are so very palpable, that 
their effects can be distinctly traced, and the 
very mode can be ascertained by which they 
destroy the happiness of the person who in- 
dulges in them ; but it is equally obvious, that 
the effects would be the same, whether we were 
able to perceive it or not. 

There is evidently, therefore, a great error 
generally committed in our search after happi- 
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ness. For hc^re we can, in the light of thi^ 
truth, very clearly perceive why it cannot be 
found in riches, or power, or honours, or plea-» 
aure ; for all these may be enjoyed, and yet the 
possessor be unhappy. The soul was not made 
for them ; and therefore it cannot be satisfied 
with them. Virtue is its natural, its only food } 
and without virtue it must be miserable. The 
first and most important question, then, of 
every man who is desirous of happiness, should 
be, " What is virtue ?" And the greatest bless-* 
ing that could be conferred on man would ob- 
viously be a correct knowledge of what is really 
good, and what is really evil. Every other in- 
quiry should give place to this, as at once the 
source and the essence of the only thing he is 
in search of — ^that is happiness. On a desart 
island, the hungry and perishmg mariner, in 
search of food to satisfy the gnawings of 
hunger, and prolong his existence, would care 
little for the gems or precious stones with 
which it abounded. They at such a time ard 
felt to be useless ; and a lecture on their nd« 
ture and properties would be nauseated as out 
of place. But any information regarding the 
fruits or roots of the country, would be listen- 
ed to with eager attention ; and assurance o£ 
what was nutricious, and what was unwhole- 
some or deadly, would, in his circumstances, be 
the most valuable of all knowledge. Sudi 
should be the desire of man after a knowledge 
of the will of God, as that which alone constiw 

2 K 
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tutes virtue. The natural conscience gives us 
but a faint light in this path of inquiry ; and 
this light is rendered still more imperfect and 
obscure by those mists with which prejudice 
and self-love always surround it. But the Al- 
mighty has not, in this important matter, left us 
to the feeble light of nature. In infinite wis- 
dom and goodness he has condescended to give 
us, in the Scriptures, a clear and distinct reviela- 
tion of his will, — a correct portraiture of his 
own moral perfections, as an infallible standard 
of virtue for man. 

The most important and valuable use to be 
made of your literature, therefore, ought to be 
an extensive and thorough knowledge of the 
will of God, that it may be reduced to practice ; 
— a knowledge of what virtue really is, that you 
may be virtuous. This, we have seen, is -the 
centre point of all happiness ; it is therefore ob- 
vious that it ought to be the centre point of all 
education,-^the polar star of all literature. By 
this standard the value of every attainment 
should be measured, — and abandoned or pur- 
sued as it can be made subservient to its spirit 
and design. A knowledge of nature, of history, 
of the sciences and arts, ought to be subjected 
to the same law, and the mode and design of 
teaching them made rigorously to bend to the 
same rule. They all may be rendered moraUy 
useful ; but if they cannot, then we hesitate not 
to take high ground, and to say, that in the edu- 
cation of the young they ought, for the time, to 
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be abandcmed. If they cannot, either directly 
or temotely, be made subservient to the attain- 
ment of moral worth — ^in which alone consists 
the true excellence and dignity of man — ^they 
are in so far unworthy of anxiety or care. It 
is one of the evil signs of the times, that this 
palpable fact should be at all disputed, — or 
rather evaded. But it carries with it its own 
conviction. The caviller may expatiate on the 
dignity, the antiquity, the universality, of other 
kinds of learning for the young. — We have but 
one answer : All such knowledge can have re- 
ference only to timey — ^but they are immortal. — 
And who would waste, in sweetening a drop, 
the uncertain moment afforded us for ameliorat- 
ing an ocean ; — and thus peril, for a transitory 
gratification, an everlasting and unmitigated 
draught of wormwood and gall ? 

That you may be enabled to make use of 
your literature as immortal creatures, the fol- 
lowing recommendations are submitted to your 
notice : — 

1. Learn early to distinguish and prefer prax^-- 
tical truths^ to those that are merely speculative. 
Scripture and experience concur in declaring, 
that it is not according to what a inan hnows^ 
but according to what hef is and does^ that he 
is virtuous or otherwise. Knowledge may be 
necessary in . leading to virtue, — ^but it is not 
virtue itself ; and on that account, the know- 
ledge which is most practical is most valuable, 
and should be most carefully sought for and re- 
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membered. The difference of value between 
speculative truths and practical truths^ocmsisto in 
this w^that the one relates chiefly to our know- 
ledge, the other to our conduct : The one re- 
fers to something that we are only required to 
Imow, while the other refers to something that 
we are to be, or to do : The one never passes be^ 
yond the understanding ; the other, from its very 
nature, has a direct influence upon the heiwt 
and the affections. Virtue has its seat in the 
heart ; and it must on that account be cultivated 
principally by practical truth; while speculative 
truths, which are not, or cannot be rendered 
practical, are in this respect useless, or worse. 
It is therefore of some- importance that these 
should be rendered useful, by being reduced to 
a practical form ; and, consequently, we would 
recommend that ypu should, — 

2. Endeavour to acquire the art of rendering 
aU speculative truths practical. It is a remark- 
able fact, that in the arts there is almost no 
speculative truth which has not, in some way 
or other, been rendered practical ;--^that is, turn- 
ed to some useful purpose. We wish the same 
could be said in education. It is however al- 
ways admitted, that every truth taught in our 
schools is intended to have a use ;— «and we think 
it abundantly obvious, that the use of the 
truth, whatever it be, should either be taught 
along with it, or the truth at that time should 
not be taught at all. Let it be your care to turn 
every truth in the sciences which you study, 
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to some legitiniate and useful purpose, whether 
as preparatory to the acquisition of some other 
truth, or sus tending directly to the physical or 
moral benefit of yourself or others. For ex- 
ample, if what you learn be connected with any 
department of physical science, its use in for- 
3ing the prL^rity and happing, of ra^ 
should be traced ; and that again should be im- 
proved, by the moral lesson which it teaches of 
the divine wisdom and goodness :~If connected 
with metaphysical science, its use in improving 
or cultivating the powers of the mind should 
be examined :— And if connected with nature, it 
ought to be improved for rendering us more 
humble and devout, by a perception of the in- 
finite wisdom, goodness, and power of the great 
Creator ; by warning us against wickedness and 
vice ; or in instructing and encouraging us in 
the practice of virtue. 

But more especially, it is highly desirable 
that you should attain the habit of reducing 
every speculative truth connected with religion 
to a practical use. For example, any truth 
which embodies or implies a knowledge of the 
inimitable perfections of God, should suggest 
the duties of reverence, humility, obedience, 
adoration, and love :.*— Those again referring to 
his imitable perfections, should at once suggest 
their cultivation, and an avoidance of every 
opposite disposition or vice :— -Those relating to 
his works of creation, providence, and salvation, 
should inspire us with contentment, gratitude, 
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submission, confidence, and docility : And in 
the same manner, every other kind of informa- 
tion communicated in the word of God, should 
give rise to some practical inference, as to ydiat 
we should be, or what we should do. 
. Every useful truth is capable of being thus 
turned to a practical account, if we had but 
sufficient skill to accomplish it. A study of 
the manner in which this has been done by the 
writers of the New Testament Epistles, will 
greatly assist you in its acquisition. They 
have demonstrated, that knowledge is valuable 
only as it affects the heart and life ; and have 
turned all the great revealed truths of Chris- 
tianity into direct precepts, or into motives and 
encouragements to the practice of holiness. 
Do you, in like manner, learn to pass every 
truth which you read or hear through this holy 
alembic ; and if it cannot be made to give out 
some moral aid, in purifying the heart and re- 
gulating the life, it may safely be set aside for 
the time, and should not, at present at least, 
be allowed to occupy the place of more useful, 
because more practical subjects. 

3. Endeavour to use all the common branches 
of literature in a pra>ctical manner. If you will 
but attend to the previous recommendation re- 
garding speculative truths, the present advice 
will be easily followed. We have seen, that 
there is no useful truth that may not be morally 
applied ; and the information given us in Scrip- 
ture confirms this, and proves, by numerous ex- 
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amples, that almost every kind of information 
which we can receive may be »so used. There 
is no kind of story, tale, or anecdote, in which 
he who is really " hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness" may not find food. The parables 
in the New Testament hold out to us both the 
precept and the example ; and every scrap and 
fragment in literature may be used in a similar 
manner. Let us attend for a moment to two 
or three of its branches in detail, especially those 
of Biography 9 and also of History ^ both natural 
and civil. 

Biography is intended chiefly for a moral 
purpose, and is never legitimately used when it 
is not practically and personally applied. The 
failure or success of our predecessors in their 
several pursuits, like the maps and charts of 
travellers, are recorded purely for the benefit 
of those who are to succeed them. Their expe- 
rience, in fording the river of life, are the step- 
ping stones of virtue, by which their followers 
may still more securely advance, by choosing the 
good, and avoiding the evil. Instead of every 
one selecting for himself an uncertain and un- 
tried spot at which to adventure over — and in 
doing which he may perhaps either sink or fail — 
the experience of a few are recorded, to save the 
labour and the disappointment of thousands. 
But if the readers of biography fail to perceive 
this principle, they have studied it in vain. The 
map of their route through the pit-falls of life 
may be before them, but it cannot direct their 
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course^ nor enable them to escape diidappoint^ 
ment or danger. They perhaps admire its 
mountings, expatiate on the convenience of its 
rollers, the beauty of its workmanship, and the 
brilliancy of its colours ; but its maki design, as 
the picture and guide of their track to eternity, 
never having been perceived, they look upon it 
with apathy, and they throw it aside without 
interest.— Beware of this very common abuse of 
biography. Take care that, with regard to you, 
at least, these great and good men have not lived 
in vain. Study every part of their experience, 
and endeavour to profit by it. Observe their 
success ; — and that you also may be successful, 
mark the progressive steps by which it was at- 
tained. Carefully take notice of tjieir failures ; 
—-and endeavour to avoid the causes to which 
they were owing. Thus you will profit by this 
important branch of your literature ; and while 
others break the nut only to play with the 
shell, you, being better instructed, will derive 
from it both food and amusement. 

The study of History also, both civil and 
natural, should, in theory and practice, be dedi-^ 
cated solely to the cause of morality. Civil 
History especially, is intended for the benefit 
of posterity, to form a correct and imitative 
moral picture, like biography, but on a larger 
scale. This is the chief, if not the only design 
of sacred history ; and the example which God 
himself has given us there, is beyond all ques^ 
tion intended for our imitation. We shall not 
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here stop to inquire how far civil history has, 
or has not, as a branch of education, been em- 
ployed in this manner ; we only wish to de- 
monstrate that so it ought to be. Taking the 
simplest view of this branch of literature, apart 
from habit, prejudice, or inattention, it is not 
difficult to perceive, that the principal value of 
the history of any country consists in the moral 
and political lessons it suggests for the regu- 
lation both of its rulers and people. It is 
to this use alone that the statesman puts it ; 
and the people require its regulating power 
no less than he does. This view of the de- 
sign of historical narrative may be startling 
to some, who have been in the habit all their 
lifetime of poring over its various depart- 
ments without thinking of its use ; and who 
were satisfied with merely knowing its de- 
tails, and being able to talk about its heroes 
and their exploits. But when we analyse the 
subject, we are compelled to admit, that except 
this principle be recognised, of its being the re^ 
corded experience of somCy for the guidance of 
others^ history is at once degraded to a level 
with the novel or the romance ; — and the reader 
would be almost equally edified by the one as 
by the other. It was for the purpose of moral 
instruction that Moses, the first historian in the 
world, wrote his records ; and these were writ- 
ten under the immediate inspiration of God. 
All the sacred historians who followed him had 
the same end in view. This we are distinctly 

2L 
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taught in the Bible, both directly and by im- 
plication. We have, in the sacred records, ex- 
amples of every species of historical and biogra- 
phical narrative ; — ^but the single spirit and de- 
sign that pervades them all is, the moral im- 
provement of the reader. The gratification of 
mere curiosity has had no share whatever in 
their composition. Of this we have ample and 
direct proof. An important moral lesson was 
to be taught by the national history of the Jews ; 
and therefore it is connected and complete as 
long as this moral purpose was served, — ^but no 
longer. Curiosity was then immediately check- 
ed and rebuked, and sent away to search for its 
gratification in other channels, — ^not those which 
had been cut out for a much more noble and 
important purpose by the Almighty himself. 
This principle is still more conspicuous in its 
biographical sketches. Continuity of narrative 
was here of less moral value, and therefore it 
has not often been attended to. Eighty years 
of the life of Moses is included by himself in 
half a chapter ; — and much of the private his- 
tory of the most celebrated patriarchs and kings 
are passed over in silence. But the most re- 
markable instance of all, and the most decisive 
evidence on this point, is afforded by the his- 
tory of our Saviour himself. If curiosity be in 
any case excusable, surely it must be in endea- 
vouring to pry into the various particulars con- 
nected with his history. But these are not given. 
The narrative of thirty years is compressed 
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within the limits of a few verses ; and more 
than one half of the whole history is occupied 
in recording the transactions of a single week. 
What a lesson does this teach us of the real 
nature and use of history ! — May we not then, 
from all this, very rationally conclude, that this 
science is never pursued as it ought to be, ex- 
cept when the sentiments of pur predecessors, 
and their modes of acting, are exhibited to us in 
such a manner, as shall enable us to deduce prac- 
tical lessons for our own guidance in ordinary 
life. This, therefore, ought to be our great 
aim in the study of civil history. 

But with whatever amount of doubt persons 
whose minds are blinded by interest, or clouded 
by prejudice, may receive this sentiment in 
regard to Civil History, there can be but one 
opinion as to its application to Natural His- 
tory. Many who would blush at the suspi- 
cion of harbouring one religious feeling, are 
loud in their admiration of Nature, and devote 
themselves, with all the energies of their minds, 
to dive deep into the fathomless ocean of her 
secrets. — Why ? Simply that they may admire 
her wonderful wisdom, and her matchless power. 
This is the professed design of all lovers of 
nature. But " the knowledge of nature'' is but 
another manner of expressing " the knowledge 
of God." The Almighty Creator and Governor 
of all is concealed from the perception of our 
senses ; but we distinctly trace him in his works. 
By these we become conscious of his presence ; — 
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we can look upon the operations which he carries 
on before our eyes, although he himself lies 
concealed behind them. We see his hand, his 
wisdom, his goodness, and his power, in every 
object and operation of nature, from the earth- 
quake and the volcano, to the motions and the 
mechanism of the insect and the worm. The 
perception of this wisdom, many think, should 
be the leading object in the study of natural phi- 
hsophy ; but it is confessedly the only legitimate 
end of natural history. We search that we 
may admire ; we contemplate, that we may 
adore, — not " Nature," the mere fiction of the 
ungodly mind, — ^but the God of Nature ; he 
who is the author and upholder of all that we 
wonder at. This is indeed the true food of the 
soul ; — that which will most likely give refresh- 
ment and vigour to devotion in heaven, and 
that which (when the foundation is properly 
laid,) inspires with gratitude, humility, and de- 
votedness to God upon earth. Every discovery 
in natural history will, to the devout mind, be 
a means of implanting or strengthening all these 
virtues ; — and it ought to be pursued for that 
purpose. If this be not made the principal 
object in the study of this science, it has lost 
its value and its charm ; it dwindles down to 
the mere gratification of curiosity ; to the fool- 
ish gaze of the juggler's auditory ; or the 
idiot wonderment of a child at the exhibition 
of Punch and Judy. Every advance, then, in 
this noble, this first of sciences, should be 
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marked by these practical eflPects ; and every 
new truth perceived, should be employed to 
give new strength and energy to these heavenly 
graces. By this means the rugged paths of vir- 
tue will become more easy and smooth, and, at 
the same time, much more desirable and de- 
lightful to all who walk in them. 

But the several truths in natural history have 
another, although a minor practical design, 
which should also be kept in view. They are 
designed by God to supply us with direct or 
implied moral lessons for our imitation or warn- 
ing. For this opinion we have the authority 
and the example of the greatest natural philo- 
sopher that ever adorned the annals of litera- 
ture ; he who in this department, and most pro- 
bably in some others, was the precursor and the 
instructor of Aristotle himself. This was King 
Solomon ; who, in every branch of this science, 
far excelled all the learned men of his time, 
and before it, whether in Egypt, Babylon, 
Arabia, or India. That he laid the foundation 
of its succeeding progress, in every country of 
the then known world, is pretty certain ; for 
we are told, that " aU the kings of the earth" 
sent their wise men to be instructed by him. 
He, therefore, who was in reality the founder 
of the science, ought, most assuredly, and inde- 
pendently of divine inspiration, to be the best 
judge of its capabilities and use ; and his exam- 
ple must be held good authority. His method 
of treating and applying the several truths in 
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natural history is at once simple, universal, and 
unique. He knew and he taught the proper- 
ties of " all trees ;" the instincts and habits of 
all " beasts, and fowls, and creeping things, 
and fishes ;" but not one of these does he ever 
mention, without attaching to it some moral 
lesson. His writings teem with references to 
these instincts and habits, which he had so care- 
fully investigated and studied ; but whether 
he speaks of the eagle or the lion, the coney or 
the locust, the dog or the sow, the spider or 
the ant, each of them is brought forward in its 
turn to exhibit the pattern of some virtue, to 
teach us some duty, or to guard us against 
some folly or sin. To this, we believe, there is 
not a single exception throughout the whole of 
his works ; and the natural inference is, that 
this is the real design of the science, and the 
only method which we should adopt in teach- 
ing and learning it. 

But we have other evidence of this besides 
that of the king of Israel. In this method of 
training to moral duty, by the contemplation of 
natural phenomena, he is not alone. " A greater 
than Solomon is here." We allude to the in- 
structions of our Saviour himself ; who has 
given us a similar series of examples, but much 
more diversified in their details, while they are 
all equally direct in their application. The 
parables of " the sower," " the tares," " the 
vine," " the fig-tree," and " the mustard seed," 
may be referred to as examples ; while his al- 
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lusion to, and applications of, the nature of 
the " eye," the " flowers," the " grass," tlie 
" sparrows," the " viper," and the " worm," are 
beautiful illustrations of the moral uses to which 
every minute fact in natural history may and 
should be applied. — Is it asked, What student 
of natural history could do all this ? We an- 
swer, ** All who sre taught r and in our turn 
would ask, " Why detail the facts, and not teach 
their use ? Why put the pupil to the labour of 
procuring his food, and then leave him igno- 
rant of the mode of preparing it ?" Let it be 
your chief object, in this department of your 
literature, to attain this habit of yourself ; and 
endeavour to acquire or to create a use for 
every fact which you may investigate or learn. 
4^A, and lastly, Leam^ above aU things^ to 
use your Bible as a moral instrument for your 
direction in duty. We speak advisedly when 
we say, that this is the chief if not the only 
design of divine revelation ; and we prove 
it thus. — ^Every section in the Bible may be 
classed under one or other of the following 
heads : — It consists either of precept^ of pro- 
mise, of threatening, of didactic information, 
of narrative, of devotion, or of prophecy. But 
there are none of these inserted in the word 
of God for its own sake, except the first,-— 
that of precept, or the declaration of the will of 
God for the obedience of men. That is the 
principal object ; and all the others are merely 
auxiliary to it. Of the promises and threaienh 
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iugs of Scripture this is obviously the ease ; 
because, without a reference to the enforcing of 
holiness and obedience to the will of God, they 
would obviously be of no use. Of the didactic 
portions of Scripture again, they are either 
given in the form of precept, for our informa- 
tion in duty, or as motives, and inducements to 
perform it. Even the knowledge of Grod, of 
his attributes and character, and more especially 
of his mercy and love in the gospel, is invariably 
communicated, — that we may " love him, and 
keep his commandments," and be " persuaded, 
by his mercies, to present our bodies a living 
sacrifice" to him. The narrative part of Scrip- 
ture, also, has been recorded as the sample ©f 
God's dealing with his people under various 
circumstances, for the purpose of inducing them 
to chuse the good, and to beware of the evil ; 
and more especially, the lives of good men, and 
of our Lord himself, we are expressly told, 
have been recorded for " our imitation," and as 
" examples, that we should foUow their steps." 
In like manner, the devotional portions of the 
Bible have been collected and given for the 
purpose of reviving, supporting, and encoura- 
ging the people of God in their heavenly course ; 
or, in other words, in the way of holiness ; — as 
a means for " restoring their souls, and making 
them to walk in the paths of righteousness." 
And the prophetical parts are almost entirely 
taken up with denouncing wickedness, and en- 
couraging holiness ; in warning, promising, and 
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threatening, for the purpose of inducing " the 
wicked to forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts, and to return unto the Lord" 
by repentance and amendment. And even 
those portions which are strictly predictive, are 
never given for the mere purpose of gratifying 
curiosity, but specially for promoting the above 
design, and for confirming the divine authority 
of the whole. " I have told you before it come 
to pass," says our Lord, " that when it has come 
to pass, ye may believe." 

This chief design of Scripture is still farther 
proved, by every passage both in the Old and 
New Testaments in which that design is allud- 
ed to, or where its use is enforced. This is 
distinctly shewn in the illustrative discourses 
of our Lord, and in the winding-up of each and 
all of the Epistles of his apostles ; where holi- 
ness is invariably held forth as the end, and 
the doctrines, or truths, as the " first principles," 
— ^the " foundation," — upon which that holiness 
is to be built. This is perhaps still more point- 
edly taught us in the names by which Scripture 
was invariably known among God's people, 
from the days of Moses downwards ; — which 
all point it out as requiring obedience ; — as 
containing something to be done ; — as a code of 
laws for the regulation of the heart and life. 
It is accordingly called " God's word," — ^his 
" law," — " (Commandments," — ** judgments,"—. 
" testimonies," — " ordinances," — " statutes," — 

and " precepts ;" — all indicating that it was a 

2 M 
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practical book ; a declaration of God's will, — to 
be known and taught^ of course, — but to be 
known and taught only for the purpose of being 
done. 

From these considerations, in connection with 
the former, it is abundantly obvious, that to 
make your literature subservient to your true 
interests as immortal creatures, the principal 
means Avhich you are to employ is the Bible ; 
and that book is to be used entirely as a moral 
instrument, for the purpose of directing and 
encouraging you in the practice of virtue. This, 
as we have seen, \h its legitimate use ; and 
whenever it is employed in any other way, or 
for any other purpose, it is debased and disho- 
noured, wrested from its original design, and 
employed, — ^undesignedly perhaps, but really, — 
in deceiving souls; by soothing them in the 
neglect of its chief object, and by making them 
suppose that they are using that valuable talent 
committed to their care, while they are in 
reality misapplying or abusing it. Hence the 
importance of the present recommendation, that 
in the prosecution of your literature, you should 
invariably use your Bible as a moral instrument 
for your direction in duty. 

The manner how^ and the reasons why^ this 
should be done, ought to form the burden of 
all teaching, preaching, and literature ; and on 
both, therefore, before concluding, we shall oflPer 
a few remarks. 

With regard to the manner how the Bible 
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may most eflPectually be employed as a moral 
instrument for directing and encouraging us in 
duty, we may remark, that if God has really 
designed his word to be a moral instrument for 
men, it may very naturally be concluded, that 
every truth which he has there inserted may, 
and ought to be employed, for some moral pur- 
pose. We may indeed be unable at the time 
to perceive the moral bearing of a particular 
truth, and the design which it is intended to 
serve in the building up of holiness ; but while 
this forms a strong argument for making the 
art a principal branch of education, it is no good 
reason for concluding, that any particular truth 
found in the Scriptures is morally useless. — 
God has done nothing in vain. — In the ani- 
mate creation, not a member or organ has been 
given that is not designed to answer some im- 
portant end; and how much more may we 
suppose, that in that word, which God " has 
exalted above all his name," he has inserted 
nothing superfluous ? It would be presump- 
tuous to suppose otherwise. For as the philo- 
sopher in nature never doubts that every seve- 
ral organ in the insect has a use, although he 
cannot as yet perhaps perceive it ; so the hum- 
ble Christian, in reading the Bible, will rather 
attach the blame to his own want of spiritual 
discernment, than affirm that any one truth 
which it contains is useless, merely because he 
cannot perceive its use, or has not, as yet, ar- 
rived at sufficient skill to render it of service. 
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To acquire this skill, with regard to every truth 
revealed in Scripture, is the very end and es- 
sence of a Bible education ;— and this considera- 
tion, that each truth it contains is really of 
value, will greatly assist us in perceiving how 
this skill may be acquired. 

When the philosopher wishes to ascertain 
the design and uses of the several organs in 
any animal he is examining, he first considers 
them one by one, then in classes, and at last 
the whole in connection. To study their na- 
tures in classes, or in connection, before he had 
examined them in detail, would at once con- 
found and distract his mind, and would prevent 
him from ever acquiring a very distinct percep- 
tion of the nature or uses of any one of them. 
In the same manner we also ought to analyse 
the Scriptures, by separating the several moral 
truths contained in any passage which we read ; 
— considering them first individually, — ^then in 
classes, — and then the passage or section as a 
whole. If each one of these truths is intended 
to answer some important moral purpose, or to 
teach us some valuable moral lesson, that lesson 
will most likely be detected when the truth is 
first contemplated by itself, and alone. When 
it is thus singly presented to the mind, the ques- 
tion which you are to ask at yourself is, " What 
does this truth teach me ?" — or, " What does 
God wish me to be, to do, or to avoid, by in- 
serting this truth in his word ?" If it contains 
the announcement of some holy act, or a posi- 
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tive precept, the lesson will obviously be a mere 
echo of the truth, now rendered practical and 
personal by this mental operation. If it con- 
tains a negative precept, or a sinful act, it will 
at once suggest a warning to avoid the sin, and 
an inducement to the performance of the op- 
posite duty. The combination of these truths, 
for the purpose of drawing other and equally 
important lessons from them in classes, will 
afterwards be much more easily accomplished ; 
and in this way alone we can perceive the full 
and the general meaning of our Lord's injunc- 
tion, to ** Search the Scriptures." By this 
means the reading of God's word may produce 
fruit ; but in any other way it cannot. — ^We say 
it cannot For without this, or some similar 
mental process, whether it be perceived by the 
reader or not, his ability to do God's will, by 
the preliminary process of knowing it, appears to 
be impossible. Other modes have often been 
tried, but they have invariably failed ; — and this 
each person for himself may easily ascertain. 
In this way, and in this way alone, the word 
of God has hitherto been rendered practical by 
every Christian in every age, although perhaps 
the particular mode of doing it was not thought 
of ; and so far as we yet know, it will continue 
to be the only way to the end of time. It is 
therefore of the greatest importance in this de- 
partment of your literature, that the principle 
by which this indispensable operation is carried 
forward in the practical Christian's mind, should 
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be perceived and acted upon ; that, on entering 
upon life, you may, by its means, be " thorough- 
ly furnished unto all good works." 

In this way you lay up from the Bible, 
ready for use, a good store of practical know- 
ledge for the time to come. But while you 
thus bring down the word of God, and connect 
it with tlie endless variety of circumstances 
which may occur in ordinary life, it is equally 
necessary that you should also accustom your- 
self to the counterpart of the duty, and learn 
readily to draw upon this store when any of these 
circumstances actually takes place. We have 
seen that every action, in order to deserve the 
qharacter of being " godly," must be dictated 
by the Bible, which is the only rule of duty ; 
and therefore you should endeavour to attain 
a happy facility in drawing upon this biblical 
store under every variety of circumstance. In 
the first step of the process which we have en- 
deavoured to analyse, you carry forward, and 
connect the truths of the Bible when it is read, 
with certain contingent circumstances which 
may occur. In this second part of your duty, to 
which we now allude, you learn to carry every 
circumstance, when it does occur, back to this 
store of biblical knowledge of practical lessons, — 
this heavenly armoury, — ^to be fitted with suit- 
able weapons of offence or defence ; so that you 
may be able, like our Lord, to say, under every 
temptation, or at the suggestion of any duty, 
" Thus it is written." When any circumstance 
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occurs in which you are called on to act, the 
question, " What is my duty here ?" or, " How 
would God l^ave me to act in my present cir- 
cumstances ?" or, '* What parallel case can I 
find in Scripture to direct me in this present 
dilemma ?" will enable you to understand what 
is here meant ; and when you can thus draw 
from this only directory of conduct, this in- 
fallible rule of duty, a distinct and suitable 
lesson for your direction, it will give you, 
however humble and otherwise unlearned you 
may be, a confidence in acting, — a dignity, — 
a calmness, — a nobleness of demeanour, — an 
indifference to consequences, — which nothing 
else ever can afford in an equal degree. It was 
this which gave that dignity and serenity to 
our peasant martyrs, which was, to the astonish- 
ment of their persecutors, equally remote from 
stolidity or indifference on the one hand, and 
from levity, disrespect, or stubbornness, on the 
other. They saw, as well as felt, that they 
were right ; and they steadily pursued the line 
of duty marked out for them in Scripture ; 
which was so plain, that all the sophistry and 
violence of their opponents could neither mys- 
tify their judgment, nor shake their resolution. 
They adhered to the only sure directory of their 
conduct ; and by making the Bible a " light 
to their feet, and a lamp to their path," they 
neither " fell," nor " stumbled," nor " made 
haste," in circumstances the most difficult and 
trying in which man can be placed. It is in 
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this way alone, — whatever the interested or the 
thoughtless may affirm to the contrary, — that 
we ever shall be able to foDow those who now 
" through faith and patience inherit the pro- 
mises ;" — ^it is by this mode of using the Scrip- 
ture alone that we ever can be said to " walk 
by faith," to " walk with God,'' to « do his will," 
or to " present our bodies a living sacrifice" to 
him ; — and in this way alone can we ever " work 
out our own salvation," or " lay up for ourselves 
treasures in heaven." 

We have thus shewn the manner hy which the 
Scriptures, as a branch of your literature, may 
be made a moral instrument for your benefit 
as immortal creatures. We shall now, in con- 
clusion, specify a few reasons why you should 
so use it. 

1. You should use your Bible in the above 
manner, because this is the chief design /or which 
we are spared for a single day in the world. There 
is a beautiful adaptation of means for the ac- 
complishment of ends in every department of 
nature ; and we cannot suppose that there is an 
exception to this general rule in the case of 
man. We know that we are destined for eter- 
nity ; and we also know, that man in his savage 
state, and without training of some kind or 
other, is not yet prepared for it. If then we 
apply the above general rule, we are led to con- 
clude, that man's future state is the end, — and 
his state in time is merely a system of means 
employed to prepare him for it. If it were 
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otherwise, it would obviously be an exception 
to the general rule. The longest life in this 
world is, in comparison to eternity, infinitely 
less than an atom is to the universe. To sup- 
pose, therefore, that we are created or spared 
in this world chiefly to enjoy that little mo- 
ment, without reference to our state hereafter, 
would be as unphilosophical as it is unscriptural. 
That we have nothing to do with this world 
or its concerns, except in so far as it is designed 
for our preparation for another state through 
eternity, every thing in nature, providence, and 
Scripture, unite in teaching. 

Mature teaches us this truth, both within us 
and without us. There is naturally and uni- 
versally impressed on the human soul a hope 
of futurity — a conviction of eternity ; — and this 
we find to be the case, in every portion of the 
human family, independent of civilization or 
the instructions of others. One necessary step 
beyond this is the proposition we have stated : 
And if the savage and the barbarian prefer the 
enjoyments of the present moment, to a pre- 
paration for the. future eternity of which they 
are conscious, we know, much better than they 
do, that it arises altogether from their ignorance 
and their want of reflection ; — from mere short- 
sighted selfishness and barbarism. If there was 
any room to doubt this general fact, we have 
sufiicient proof of its accuracy by the senti- 
ments and conduct of the ancient heathen phi- 
losophers. They saw this truth much more 

2 N 
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clearly than do many in our own country at 
the present day. They taught, that another 
state of existence was prepared for the reward 
of the virtuous, and the punishment of the 
wicked ; and therefore, that the chief business 
of man was to avoid wickedness, and to be 
virtuous, at whatever expense, in the hope of 
being eternally happy hereafter. 

Providence also teaches the same truth. — The 
circumstances which we daily witness happen- 
ing around us, plainly tell us that this is not 
our home. It is impossible for the infinitely 
wise and omnipotent God, who can do all 
things, ever to fail in any thing that he pro- 
poses to accomplish. If he therefore had de- 
signed, that the enjoyment of temporal good 
Was to be the chief business of man upon earth, 
experience would have proved it. Every thing 
around us, however, shews that this was not 
his intention. The wicked, whom he does not 
acknowledge, and whose wickedness he cannot 
approve, are generally those who possess most 
of the good things of this life ; while the vir- 
tuous are often in great " tribulation," and but 
seldom found among ** the mighty and the 
noble." And even those persons, whether 
righteous or wicked, who have possessed most 
of this world's good, when they have at last had 
their judgments ripened by experience, do in- 
variably confess, on looking back to the mere 
temporal enjoyments of life, that they have 
always to them been unsatisfactory, and fre- 
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quently but a species of disguised torment and 
misery. We may then very naturally con- 
clude, that the mere enjoyment of the good 
things of this world forms no part of man's 
business, except in so far as it can be made sub- 
servient to his eternal interests. 

But Scripture^ as we might expect, teaches 
us this truth still more clearly than either na- 
ture or providence. We are there told, that 
it was characteristic of the Old Testament 
saints, that tjiey " confessed themselves strangers 
and pilgrims upon the earth;" that they " sought 
and desired a better country, even a heavenly," 
a " city that had foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God." Of Moses, we are told, 
that having an " eye to the great recompense of 
reward," he sacrificed all the delights of royalty, 
and " chose rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of . 
sin for a season ;" — and Solomon, after experi- 
encing, with superior intelligence and wisdom, 
all that the world could possibly bestow, not 
only declares the whole to be but " vanity and 
vexation of Spirit ;" but, on a review of the 
whole matter, declares, that the end and de- 
sign ' of man's temporary abode upon earth is 
simply and alone " to fear God, and to keep 
his commandments." 

The New Testament still more explicitly 
teaches the same truth, and enforces it still 
more pointedly upon the consideration of every 
Christian. Instead of allowing us to considei 
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worldly pursuits, or riches, or honours, or plea- 
sures, to be the chief business of life, and our pre- 
paration for eternity as merely a secondary con- 
cern, it tells us, that we are " not to lay up for 
ourselves treasures upon earth," but " in hea- 
ven ;" — " to deny ourselves," to " take up our 
cross," to be willing to " part with all that we 
have for heaven," and to make use of our tem- 
poral good things for the purpose only of advan- 
cing our interests in eternity. "Make unto your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, that when ye fail, they may receive you 
into everlasting habitations." In addition to all 
this, we are expressly told, that to perfect man in 
holiness, is the single design of God, in placing 
and continuing him in this world. ** This is 
the will of God, even your sanctification ;" — 
Christ " gave himself for the church, that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it by the washing 
of water by the word ;" that he " might redeem 
them from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works." 
Is it asked, " If this be the only business of 
man while in this world, what then is to be- 
come of society as at present constituted? What 
is to be done with the pursuits of the states- 
man, the philosopher, the man of property, 
the artizan, and the labourer? Of what use 
will be all the beautiful variety and capabilities 
which have been found in the objects of nature ; 
of the investigations of science ; the discoveries 
in the arts ; the distinctions of rank ; and the 
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luxuries, the amusements, and the comforts of 

life ?" Such a question can arise only from a 

mistaken view of the nature of religion. Piety 
makes no change in the condition and pursuits 
of society except one ; — ^that is, by purifying 
them from all that is sinful and hurtful, and 
thereby rendering them more perfect, valu- 
able, and pleasant. There are amongst us pious 
merchants, artists, tradesmen, and labourers; 
— but they, like others, diligently and suc- 
cessfully pursue their employments. There 
have been those who at one time were thought- 
less and ungodly statesmen, philosophers, and 
men of rank and fashion ; and who, after they 
had been converted from their former courses, 
remained statesmen, and philosophers, and men 
of rank and fashion still. The only difference 
was, that their conduct became correct and vir- 
tuous ; their motives became more pure and 
disinterested ; and they now pursued their 
studies, their callings, and their amusements, as 
the stewards and servants of their Maker, pro- 
moting the benefit and happiness of others, as 
well as their own. — Such should, and such will, 
some time hence, be the state of the world ge- 
nerally. 

It is most unnatural and unscriptural to sup- 
pose, that the elegancies, and even the luxuries 
of life, are incompatible with piety, or cann'ot 
be used so as to promote it. God, who inspired 
some to work in jewellery and embroidery, in 
carving, engraving, and " all sorts of cunning 
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work ;" who has recorded with approbation the 
magnificence of Solomon's decorations and or- 
naments, both household and personal ; who 
has approved of, and spiritualized, a " bride 
decking herself with her ornaments ;" and has 
figuratively described his own conduct to his 
people, by the ** clothing of them with gold, 
and silver, and silk, and broidered work," and 
" decking" them with " ornaments," and " brace- 
lets," and ** chains," and " ear-rings," and 
" jewels," has obviously permitted, if he has 
not positively recommended, the cultivation 
and the enjoyment of the ornamental and ele- 
gant, as well as the useful arts. All may be 
pursued, as at present, with perseverance and 
zeal ; but — and here is the turning point of 
the whole — we are to pursue and enjoy them 
as immortal creatures ; — ^within the limits of 
temperance, moderation, and prudence ; — ^with 
gratitude to God as their author and giver ; — 
and as means for furthering our devotedness to 
his service, and our preparation for heaven, 

God requires that all, even our most insigni- 
ficant acts, should be done to him, and for his 
glory. — Even our ** eating and drinking," the 
very lowest of our gratifications, and certainly 
the most selfish of all our pursuits, are not ex- 
cepted. — Our labours, our duties, and even our 
amusements, should all be engaged in with an 
eye to God, and in subservience to his will ; 
by which their character is changed, and they 
become acts of virtue and godliness, to which 
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he has, in infinite goodness, attached the pro- 
mise of a reward. By following this rule, every 
course of action in a Christian community may 
be carried on with a far greater degree of per- 
isonal happiness and general prosperity, than it 
is possible to conceive of in any other way. 
In this manner, the afHuent may enjoy, — ^and 
enjoy " liberally," — ^their riches, their recreations, 
and their pleasures ; — the philosopher may " ap- 
ply his heart to know and to search out the rea- 
son of things ;" — ^the artizan and the labourer, 
according to circumstances, may either relax, 
without being " slothful in business," or they 
may " work with labour and travail night and 
day," if their occasions require it ; — ^the young, 
in all the hilarity of joyousness, may " go forth 
in the dances of those that make merry ;" — the 
children may unite in their diversions, and 
" the boys and the girls may be found playing 
in the streets;" — ^while all and each may sensibly 
enjoy the friendship, and fellowship, and bless- 
ing of their bountiful and gracious Creator, 
while by his permission or appointment they 
are so employed. He has given us all these 
things " liberally to enjoy ;" he describes their 
possession as a mark of his favour; and all 
he requires in return is, that " they be re- 
ceived with thanksgiving." This is the pic- 
ture of a Christian community, as drawn by 
the pencil of God himself in the Scriptures. 
Its symmetry, in the copying, has no doubt 
often been destroyed, and not unfrequently 
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caricatured ; — ^but still the original, in all its 
completeness and beauty, remains to the un- 
prejudiced eye unchanged and unchangeable ; 
equally remote from the fancied voluptuous- 
ness of the sensualist, or the unnatural gloom 

and sourness of the ascetic. How would the 

exhibition of such a Christian community smile 
down the little favourite dogmas of the sec- 
tarian ; the excrescences of the bigot ; and the 
crudities of the fanatic ! while it would at once 
scatter to the winds all the extraneous and so- 
phistical objections of the captious free-thinker ! 
The practice of virtue, then, is really the 
" whole business of man," whether it be pur- 
sued in the sciences, or in the arts ; in the study, 
or in the work-shop ; in the drawing-room, or 
in the field. To prepare for eternity, is that 
alone for which man is continued in the world. 
This life is to each individual a state of proba- 
tion ; — and virtue, reared upon the only solid 
foundation of the gospel, is our probationary 
work ; — hence the importance of making every 
act and pursuit subservient to this niain object. 
When we make this our business ^ our daily 
study, we are fulfilling the design. of God in 
sending us here ; but whenever we occupy our 
thoughts and exertions upon other things, which 
we have not yet learned to subordinate to this 
great predominating principle, we are, in the 
eye, both of reason and of Scripture, acting in 
direct opposition to the will of God ; we are 
undermining and destroying our own happi- 
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ness ; and we are ^^ laying up for ourselves wrath 
against the day of wrath." Hence the value 
and weight of this consideration, as a reason 
for employing this branch of your literature in 
the way above recommended. 

2. You ought to use your Bible in the man- 
ner here recommended, because in this way 
dUme it can ever become an ejfective standard of 
unity amongst Christians. — Adherence to one 
lord and one law, if sufficiently simple and plain, 
has in every instance been found a sure and 
permanent bond of union among any peopla 
It is only when there are conflicting laws, or 
rival authorities, as in rebellions or civil wars, 
that discord and disunion ever find a place 
among the general inhabitants of a nation. 
Christians profess allegiance to one Lord, emi- 
nently good and powerful; and adherence to 
one law, dictated by infinite wisdom, and de- 
' clared to be so simple and plain, that " he that 
runneth may read ;" und yet they are not 
united. On the contrary, we find that there is 
perhaps no community which, in the face of its 
own principles, is so much split into parties, or 
which possess, in so alarming a degree, all the 
elements of discord and rupture. But even 
they are not exceptions to the general rule; 
and an honest adherence and obedience to their 
law — the Bible, — ^in the same manner that ho- 
nest and upright men interpret and obey the 
laws of the land, would infallibly produce, 
amongst all Christians, charity, unity, and 
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peace. Their divisions are generally caused by 
an apparent zeal for the law; but when we 
examine the matter, we find, that it is exactly 
in proportion as they lose sight of the law, as 
the chief bond of their union, and substitute in 
its place some of its mere auxiliaries, its mo- 
tives, or the modes of its administration, as 
their principal concern, that their dissensions 
ever find a footing at all, or are permitted 
to increase either in strength or extent. Our 
meaning, however, both as to the evil and its 
remedy, will be best understood by supposing 
a case. 

A foreign prince succeeds to a domain, in- 
cluding several estates, and commits to writing 
his directions respecting the cropping of the 
farms, the disposal of the produce, the economy 
of his household, and the labours of his several 
servants and domestics. About this there can 
be no uncertainty ; and this is the simple and 
sole design of his writing. But he has condes- 
cended to give his servants reasons for his 
commands, and stated several motives to induce 
them to give a willing obedience ; — such as his 
dignity and power, — ^his desire to make them 
happy,— his determination to approve or con- 
demn according to circumstances, — and his com- 
ing to them personally at some future time to 
punish or reward them. All agree as to the 
law itself ; but differences of opinion begin to 
arise with respect to the reasons and motives 
which their master has assigned, and also with 
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respect to the modes of administration, which 
he had left to be regulated according to the 
circumstances in which they might severally be 
placed. These differences of opinion are talked 
of, controverted, and maintained ; — those who 
agree, separate themselves from the others ; 
confirm each other in their sentiments ; and, in 
some measure to extenuate or excuse their 
schism, magnify to themselves and others the 
importance of their particular opinions, and ex- 
patiate upon the danger of believing the con- 
trary. Parties are thus formed, and partizans 
follow. The wishes of their master, and the 
great design of the law, affording no food for 
controversy, are, in the heat of debate, and zeal 
for upholding " the truth," gradually lost sight 
of, and practically set aside. The " tithe of 
mint, and anise, and cummin," about which 
they differ^ gradually swells out in their imagi- 
nations as of much more importance than the 
" weightier matters of the law," about which 
they all agree^ but to follow out which they 
cannot now consistently unite. The hook of the 
law is now read, and studied, and taught, not to 
afford practical direction, but to confirm them 
in their speculations ; to enable them to scrape 
together food for controversy ; or to fortify the 
strongholds of their own party. This strength- 
ens as it proceeds. The following generation 
are initiated, not in union and love, but in war 
and debate ; and while they are instructed in 
all the controversial points of the Book, the wish 
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and will of their lord are either unknown, or 
altogether neglected. The general interests of 
the property become a mere speculation ;— the 
several estates muster under different names, 
and different leaders; — and if the farms are 
properly cultivated, it is not because of the lawy 
which is now studied and promulgated chiefly 
for the purpose of establishing opinions, but be- 
cause of the customs of the place, the fashion of 
the times, the opinions or interests of the mana- 
gers, or the mere caprice^ of the moment. The 
law, in this its primary object, is never thought 
of. — Opinion is all ; — action is nothing. Mo- 
tives and inducements, which were given them 
in kindness, change their character; and the 
effect, even of one of the most powerful of them 
all, that of their master's visit, is perverted and 
neutralized, by idle speculations concerning the 
time of his coming, the nature of his retinue, 
and the length of his stay. 

For such a state of disorganization, of per- 
verted zeal, and of idle activity, there would be 
but one remedy ; — a simple recurrence to first 
principles, and an honest determination in each 
to follow out the obvious will of his master in 
all its fulness and simplicity ;— to unite with 
every one who was willing to join with him 
in obeying the law where it was plain, and 
in exercising mutual forbearance and good-will 
towards each other wherever it appeared to be 
otherwise ; — exercising that " charity which suf- 
fereth long, and is kind ;" and ** with all lowli- 
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ness, and meekness, and long-suffering, forbear- 
ing one another in love ; endeavouring to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace." 

The application of these circumstances to the 
present state of Christianity all over the world, 
requires no great stretch of ingenuity. Chris- 
tians are at present most unnaturally, and most 
unscripturally, disunited. But we know that a 
universal luiion shall by and bye take place, 
when " there shall be one Shepherd, and one 
fold." How this is to be accomplished, we 
cannot tell ; but two things are at present cer- 
tain ; — Firsts the truths of the Bible shall still 
be the only bond of their union ; and second^ the 
Bible will be then, exactly what it is now. The 
change, therefore, by which this union is to be 
brought about, must consist either in a unity of 
our view^ concerning these truths, or a more 
correct decision as to their relative importance. 
Judging of human nature, as exhibited even 
among the apostles, the latter is the more likely 
one ; while the former appears to be neither 
very necessary, nor very probable. The change 
must be gradual ; but if fairly begun, it would 
be certain. Those pious and conscientious men 
of the present day, whose lives have been spent, 
and whose every thought and habit have been 
formed upon the principle of " swelling and 
blowing out" certain opinions, upon which 
their own importance, and the very existence of 
their party depend, cannot be expected to see 
and act as their successors will ; — ^but if, instead 
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of wasting their energies in training their people 
to pronounce correctly the mere " Shibboleth" 
of their party, they could be persuaded, faith- 
fully and honestly to unite with their brethren, 
not in changing their opinions, but in teaching 
and enforcing obedience to the " weightier mat- 
ters of the law," in preference to promulgating 
these opinions, the strongholds of schism would 
soon be undermined, and the next generation 
would see its walls and bulwarks crumbled into 
dust, or blown into the air. — Hence the impor- 
tance of this as another reason why you should, 
as a branch of your literature, use your Bible 
in the manner above recommended. 

3. Another reason for doing so is, that this 
appears to he one of the chief means hy which the 
best affections of the heart can he cultivated. — It 
is a general law of physical nature, that those 
things which are most valuable and necessary, 
such as air, and water, and light, are most plen- 
tiful, and most easily acquired. The same be- 
neficent law is to be found in its full extent 
exhibited also in the world of mind. Moral 
excellence, as we have seen, is infinitely more 
valuable than either wealth or intellectual ac- 
quirements ; and when we examine the state of 
society, we find, that although all men cannot be 
rich, or intellectually great, yet every man may, 
if he chuses, be morally excellent. The means 
by which this last important object may be 
gained, however, have been but too little at- 
tended to. For if we ask how a child may be 
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trained, so that he shall in manhood be found 
intellectually great, the answer is ready, and 
we can tell how, by a regular system of means, 
the mental faculties may, without the possibi- 
lity of failure, be brought from the lowest 
depths of savage imbecility and ignorance, to 
the greatest heights of intellectual perfection ; — 
but if we ask how he may as certainly be trained 
sincerely and devotedly to love God and his 
fellow men — ^in which alone all true morality 
consists — the answer would not be so ready ; 
and many would unhesitatingly affirm, that 
there is no such thing as a similar system of 
means for this purpose ; — ^for that God, and 
God alone, can topch and change the heart. 

Now this last part of the affirmation is quite 
true ; but the former part is pure assumption. 
God alone can, and does change the heart, — ^but 
he invariably works by the use of means ; and 
when those means are properly employed, his 
operation and blessing arenever wanting. While 
we say, therefore, that it is God who gives us 
food, and light, and heat, and intellectual wis- 
dom, we always mean it as being done solely 
by the use of natural and appointed means on 
our part ; and in the same way, when we speak 
of God changing the heart, we ought to under- 
stand it as being done, not miraculously, but 
by the use of certain means appointed by him- 
self, and which, when honestly employed, he 
has, as in the former cases, promised to render 
effective. The only means appointed for this 
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purpose by the Spirit of God, are the truths of 
the Bible, administered by men ; and these, we 
shall immediately see, when they are honestly 
and scripturally used, will be as certainly fol- 
lowed by the desired results, as any of the oth^ 
causes and effects which we witness, either in 
the natural or the intellectual world. — We shall 
endeavour to explain. 

Both our faith and our affections are beyond 
the power of the will. We cannot, by any 
effort of the mind, believe what we know to 
be a lie ; nor can we at once force ourselves 
to love those whom we hate, or hate those 
whom we love. Both the head and the heart, 
therefore, are, in the first instance^ beyond our 
immediate controul. We by nature hate God, 
and are his enemies ; we are radically selfish, 
and are therefore naturally opposed also to 
our neighbour. But God commands us to love 
him with all our heart; and as an evidence 
of this, we are enjoined also to love our neigh- 
bour. This is our duty ; but we feel that we 
are unable directly to perform it. We may 
desire — earnestly desire to love them ; — we may 
also try to love them ; — ^but that is all. The 
mere act of the will can in this way go no far- 
ther. — ^What then is to be done? Has God 
commanded us to love him, while he leaves us 
imbecile and helpless ; to sit down with our 
hands across in inactivity and despair, without 
any apparent means, by which this first, best, 
greatest of our duties and privileges, may be 
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attained ? — He has not. He has, on the con- 
trary, appointed certain means, which are always 
under the power of the will, and which, by the 
very constitution of our nature, under his bless- 
ing, as certainly produce love to God and love to 
man — those most important of all ends — as fire 
produces heat, or flame light. Love, thus pro- 
duced independently of the will, may no doubt 
afterwards be resisted, weakened, or quenched ; 
but this again must be by a voluntary act of 
the individual, in the same way as heat may be 
checked by quenching the fire, or light obscured 
by extinguishing the flame. 

The means usually employed by the Spirit, for 
producing love in the heart, may be stated to 
be, " acts of service, vnllingly performed'^ Love 
is, in every case, created or strengthened by 
the performance of such acts. Nay, we might 
go one step farther, and affirm, that the honest 
resolution to perform these services, when oc- 
casion shall offer, has a similar tendency. To 
resolve, or to perform such acts, both to God 
and to our fellow men, is always in our 
power. We may, at any time when oppor- 
tunity offers, willingly and voluntarily perform 
an act of kindness or obedience, ev^n to one 
whom we hate, and whom, perhaps, we in 
vain have endeavoured to love ; but after it is 
performed, we cannot then prevent its happy 
consequences upon the heart and affections. It 
may, as we have said, be afterwards destroyed^ 
but it cannot be prevented. There is always, 

2p 
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in such a case, and in spite of ourselves, an 
immediate relaxaticm of the former antipathy 
which was felt towards the person thus served 
or obliged : A kindly undefined feeling of af- 
fection insensibly steals upon the mind ; and a 
growing warmth of affection, by a repetition of 
the service, is invariably created. By perse- 
vering in these friendly acts, hatred is gradual- 
ly extinguished ; feelings of good will, kindness, 
affection, aiid at last sincere love, take place in 
the heart; and these are always found to be 
in proportion to the number or the value of 
the services, or to the exertion or the self- 
denial which it cost us in performing them. 

Of the existence and uniform working of this 
principle in our nature we have daily experience. 
He who saves the life of a child at the risk of 
his own, loves that child above all others. It 
may be a stranger, a beggar, a profligate. Our 
reason may condemn our preferences ; but this 
law of our nature maintains its pre-eminence, 
bids defiance both to reason and the will, and 
the heart, in spite of ourselves, clings in its af- 
fections to the object we have saved. Upon 
the same principle, he whom we have accommo- 
dated once, we invariably prefer for a repetition 
of our bounty ; and when even an enemy has 
been favoured, were it only by inadvertence or 
accident, our hostility is blunted, and a few 
more voluntary acts of kindness performed to- 
wards him, would transform us into friends as 
well as benefactors. 
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By attending to this, as a general law of our 
nature, we are able to account for many hither- 
to anomalous circumstances connected with our 
affections, which otherwise must remain inex-p 
plicable. Nor is it confined, there is reason to 
believe, to our own species; — but, like other 
laws connected with our instincts, it most pro- 
bably extends its influence to the lower ani- 
mals. 'There are several facts in zoology, at 
present ascribed generally to ** instinct," which 
would lead us directly to the above conclusion ; 
and which, if correct, would so far simplify and 
extend our knowledge of nature, as to enable 
us to trace to a previous cause, many of those 
phenomena, which have hitherto been con- 
sidered as primar}\ Be this, however, as it 
may, there can be no doubt of its existence, 
and of the powerful influence which it exerts 
among mankind, where it is most required. 
No system of cause and effect in the world of 
mind is more uniform, or of more frequent 
occurrence ; and not one, perhaps, exhibits 
the infinite wisdom and benevolence of the 
Almighty more conspicuously. It shews us 
why the affections of the mother are so power- 
fully concentrated upon her babe ; and it in 
part, if not fully, accounts for the prevalence of 
infanticide in some Javoured districts of the 
globe, more than in others which are less so. 
It supplies us with a natural cause, by which 
we can account for that apparently anomalous 
preference of affection and solicitude, almost 
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always shewn by parents to the weakly, the dis- 
eased, the most troublesome, and sometimes the 
most outrageous and wicked individual in the 
family ; and it aflTords a reason why this is the 
case with one of the parents, more frequently 
than with both. It explains to us why the un- 
ceasing assiduities of the nurse at last brings 
her to rival, and often to exceed, the parents 
in their tenderness and affection ; and it sup- 
plies both a reason and a remedy for the want 
of this most desirable feeling in second mothers. 
It affords us also a reason, upon natural prin- 
ciples, for an apparent anomaly in history, 
hitherto, we believe, unaccounted for ; which is, 
that the fidelity and zeal of the servant or war- 
rior, for his master or sovereign, is increased, 
exactly in proportion to the amount of his ser- 
vices, the perils or dangers he has had to en- 
counter in his cause, or the victories he has 
been enabled to achieve in his behalf. 

The principle is frequently recognised in 
Scripture ; particularly in that passage where 
Moses distinctly tells us, that obediejice to God 
will always be followed by an increasing love to 
him. And it is here worthy of remark, that this 
effect is there ascribed to the special operation 
of the Holy Spirit ; and as we have here found 
it to be a principle of our nature, we have 
another beautiful example of the manner by 
which God is pleased, in the use of natural 
means, to accomplish his purposes, and fulfil 
his promises. He, and he alone, '* works in us ;" 
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but it is by the operation of definite laws which 
his infinite wisdom has established in our nature. 
The following passage, in connection with this 
truth, unveils to us one other link in that incom- 
prehensible chain of means, by which the Al- 
mighty has most probably united every effect to 
a cause, and by which he unites all nature to him- 
self. ** If thou and thy seed shall obey his voice," 
says Moses, " then the Lord thy God will cir- 
cumcise thy heart, and the heart of thy seed, 
to love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, that thou mayest live." 

As wisdom is more glorious than power, the 
working of this principle greatly magnifies the 
perfections of God, by establishing a natural 
connection between numerous promises and 
threatenings, and their fulfilment, which other- 
wise would have to be attributed merely to 
miraculous interposition. It shews us why 
those who " follow on to know the Lord 
shall know him ;" why the " path of the 
just is as the shining light, which shineth 
brighter and brighter to the perfect day;" why 
all they who " bring forth fruit," are by God 
made " to bring forth still more fruit ;" and 
how God's people " purify their souls in obey- 
ing the truth." It explains to us also why 
apostates from any cause become its most in- 
veterate enemies ; why backsliding is progres- 
sive ; why it is so difficult for the " rich to en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven ;" and why it is, 
that when those who have "tasted the good 
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word of life'* fall away, it is so difficult to 
" renew them to repentance." 

It is therefore plain, that the affections of 
the heart are to be cultivated, not by knowings 
but by doing good : That love to God and 
love to man, without which virtue is a mere 
name, are to be acquired and strengthened, not 
by the knowledge of duty merely, but by the 
knowledge of duty reduced to 'practice. The 
principle also affords us a valuable criterion by 
which to judge of the weak and the strong 
points in every branch of literature ; and en- 
ables us to draw a broad and palpable line of 
separation between every species of intellec- 
tual and moral teaching. When I call upon 
an individual merely to hnow a truth connected 
with his superior, I speak to his head, — to his 
understanding, — ^but his heart is not necessarily 
connected with it at all ; but whenever I call 
upon him to perform a service for him, I speak 
directly to his heart, which can no longer re- 
main neutral. He must then either refuse or 
obey ; and according to his decision, so wiU his 
affections to his superior be strengthened or 
weakened. If the motives urged be rendered 
by the Spirit of God sufficiently powerful, and 
he be persuaded to perform the act, his affec- 
tions are immediately warmed and drawn to- 
wards the individual he has served, and he is 
much better prepared, and will be more ready 
to obey the next and future calls of a similar 
kind ; whereas, if these be resisted, his heart is 
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immediately cooled and repelled, and a still 
stronger appeal will most probably be neces- 
sary to overcome his disaffection at a future 
time. 

From these facts we gather this most impor- 
tant practical inference, that the way to love 
God is to serve him ; the way to increase in 
this love is to be frequent in our acts of ser- 
vice ; and the surest way to become perfect in 
this love is to do every thing that we do in 
life with a " single eye to his glory." Every 
word and act of our lives must, in the na- 
ture of things, become subservient to this 
greatest of all ends, provided only that they 
be authorised by the word of God, and that 
they be done because they are so authorised. 
These two things, however, are essential to con- 
stitute them acts of " godliness." We have 
but one Master, and therefore every act must be 
done for him^ and for him alone ; and as he has 
given us but one rule, it as necessarily follows, 
that every such act must be regulated by ity and 
by nothing else. But when we can trace a 
duty from the Bible, and when we perform it 
because it is there required of us, we, by so do- 
ing, acknowledge his authority, and act for 
God, and must therefore grow in his love, which 
is the perfection of holiness; — and as these duties 
are generally acts of kindness and condescension 
to our fellow men, we must at the same time 
grow in the true spirit of benevolence and bro- 
therly love. The more frequent these services 
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become, the more desirous will we be to persevere 
in them ; — and in this manner, piety and bene- 
volence are nourished and strengthened by the 
very food which they themselves make. There 
is, as we have seen, but one material from which 
this food can be procured ; but there is a suflS- 
cient supply of moral truth in the Bible for 
every purpose in life, if we had but sufficient 
skill to prepare it ; — and hence the importance 
of using the word of God in the manner above 
recommended. There is no act of our lives 
that is not, in his word, either sanctioned or 
forbidden ; and therefore, an extensive practical 
knowledge of its contents will enable us to do 
all that we do " to his glory." As a law, it 
is ** exceeding broad," and extends to every 
thought, and word, and action of our lives. 
There is no duty, however unimportant, that is 
beyond its cognizance ; no act, however per- 
sonal or insignificant, that may not be perform- 
ed or refrained from in obedience to its dictates. 
Our very " eating and drinking," — the lowest 
and th*e most sensual of all our enjoyments, and 
certainly the most personal and selfish of all our 
deeds, — ^may be transformed into an act of devo- 
tion and gratitude, and be " done to his glory." 
Every instance of respect, submission, obedience, 
or affection to superiors ; — every act of forbear- 
ance, forgiveness, friendship, and good will to 
our equals ; — every expression of compassion, 
and condescension, and kindness, and charity 
to our inferiors ; — and every effort at temper- 
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aiice, meekness, and even neatness and cleanli- 
ness in our own persons, may be performed as 
direct acts of obedience to God himself. All 
that we have to do is to ascertain, from the word 
of God, what is his wOl regarding the particu- 
lar duty. When this is once perceived, then 
the command to the conscience has gone forth, 
and the heart and the affections are directly 
assailed. We, in effect, hear the voice of the 
Almightyhimself addressing us, and demanding 
obedience ; and we must either refuse or obey. 
If we willingly acquiesce in the demand, we per- 
form a direct act of homage and obedience to 
God; and from the very constitution of our 
nature, our love to him is thereby increased, — 
the affections of the heart are cultivated, — ^we 
have made one decisive step towards our per- 
fection in holiness, — and we are better prepared, 
and more inclined, to submit to his authority 
and obey his will in the time to come. 

Here then we see, that the most abundant 
supplies of love to God, including true charity 
to men, are placed within the reach of every one 
who knows what the will of God is. If he be 
but willing to love God, the means by which 
he is enabled to do so are every moment in his 
own power. Even this preliminary willingness 
is offered. It is pressed upon his acceptance 
by the Spirit of God in every suggestion of 
his reason, in every twitching of his conscience, 
in every misgiving of his mind, and in every 

fear of the future which crosses his imagina- 

2q 
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tion« This, the most valuable and the most 
necessary of all the moral virtues, is, like air 
and light in the physical world, most widely 
diffiised, and most easily obtained. We may 
inspire it with every breath ; we may create it 
by every volition of the will ; we may produce 
and strengthen it by every thought, and word, 
and action of the life. Every moment of our 
time may be employed in its cultivation. Every 
exercise of mind or body ; every act of submis- 
sion, obedience, charity, or duty, to ourselves 
or to others, may be transformed into an act of 
godliness, and thus be made to deposit its por- 
tion of heavenly love; whose necessary re-action 
again creates a still more intense desire for still 
farther accessions. Not one of the common 
acts of life needs be exempted from this moral 
transmutation. All, and each, may be done for 
(rod, and under his immediate authority. By 
this means, even the most ordinary duties, which 
are usually overlooked, change their character, 
and drop their insignificance. However trifling 
they may appear in the eyes of men, yet, when 
they are sanctioned by Scripture, and done un- 
der authority from God, they at once receive 
the impress of heaven, swell into importance, 
and when founded on gospel principles, are 
made to produce a good which even worlds 
cannot purchase. 

If then the cultivation of the benevolent af- 
fections is a desirable thing, and if these afiec- 
tions are to be cultivated chiefly by doing the 
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will of God and benefiting our fellow creatures 
by a practical use of Scripture, then there ia 
afforded another good and substantial reason for 
using this branch of your literature in the man- 
ner above recommended. 

4. Another reason for using your Bible in 
this manner is, that it is the chiefs if riot the only 
way^ hy which true happiness can ever he secured, 
— ^The pursuits of men may assume innumerable 
forms, but they all originate in one principle, 
which is the desire of happiness. Without med- 
dling with the theology of the subject, we shall 
here only remark, that as a beneficent and wise 
part of our constitution, this desire of happiness, 
as a stimulus to duty, is obviously an implanta- 
tion of God himself ; that it is recognised by 
him in almost every command given in the 
Bible, the spirit of which is, "Obey, that it 
may be well with thee ;" and that it has, to good 
men, been a powerful motive to obedience in 
every age. Abraham sought a " better coun- 
try f Moses had an eye to " the great recom- 
pense of reward ;" and our Lord himself is re- 
presented as " enduring the cross, and despising 
the shame," not only in obedience to his Father, 
but also " for the joy that was set before him.'* 

If tfierefore the possession of happiness, under 
the sanction of an infinitely wise God, be the 
universal object of man's pursuit, nothing can 
be more plain than this, that it ought to be the 
main design of philosophy to ascertain in what 
this universal object of desire consists ; of edu.- 
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cation to train the young to its successful ac- 
quirement ; and of literature to provide suit- 
able means for its progression and permanence. 
Whether this is, or has been, the object of these 
sciences hitherto, we stop not here to inquire ; 
but shall proceed to shew, that this great uni- 
versal desideratum may be successfully attained 
by the means recommended above. 

When we analyze those pleasurable feelings 
which we call " happiness," we find that they 
generally resolve themselves into the posses- 
sion, or anticipated possession, of some object 
beloved ; — and according to the worth or per- 
manence of this object, so is the nature and per- 
manence of the satisfaction we enjoy. Expe- 
rience, accordingly, has proved, that love to God, 
with the enjoyment of his favour and presence, 
is not only the perfection of mriue, but it is 
also the perfection of happiness ; — ^that the love 
of the virtuous among our fellow men, and the 
possession of their afiection and company being 
the next in order as a moral duty, is also next 
in order in the scale of our enjoyments ; and 
that as we descend in our affection to the de- 
cent or the wicked, and more especially as we 
place our affections on inanimate or worthless 
objects, in the same proportion does our happi- 
ness become weak, mixed, unsatisfactory, and 
deceptive. — The counterpart of this is equally 
true; and it will be found, that as hatred-^ 
the opposite of love, — advances inversely in its 
exercise upon things inanimate and worthless, 
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forward through the several gradations of the 
human character up to God, the perfection of 
virtue, in the same proportion will the actual 
misery and wretchedness of the individual be 
insured. — The wisdom and benevolence of this 
moral arrangement is most wonderful and glo- 
rious. 

Making every allowance then for exceptions 
to a general rule, we are here led to perceive in 
what human happiness really consists. It is, as 
we have seen, to be found in the exercise of love 
to our Maker chiefly, and in love to our fellow 
men subordinately ; and as we explained in the 
last section how this love, on which our happi- 
ness depends, is to be acquired and cultivated, 
we shall now endeavour to combine and apply 
both of these general truths, by shewing how 
the mode of using your biblical literature above 
recommended, is calculated to secure happi- 
ness to individuals^ to families^ and to commu- 
nities. 

We say that it is calculated to secure the 
happiness of the individual who adopts it. — ^Uni- 
versal experience proves, that when a man's 
affections are set upon riches, or power, or ho- 
nour, or pleasures of any kind, their possession, 
after making due allowance for the mere fasci- 
nations of novelty, can never bestow happiness. 
The reason is obvious. The heart, which God 
has made for himself and for virtue, can be sa- 
tisfied with nothing else ; and it is only in pro- 
portion as the object on which we place our 
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affections approaches his likeness, '^ in know- 
ledge, righteousness, and holiness," that the 
heart can receive any delight in its enjoyment 
When our affections have been placed on a 
worthy object, the pleasure we receive from its 
enjoyment is always proportioned to its real or 
supposed loveliness, — to the warmth of affection 
which we receive in return, — ^to the frequency 
of our intercourse, — and to the opportunities 
we enjoy of giving expression to our affections. 
This reciprocity of affection is generally con- 
sidered one of the best and <>rightest examples 
of earthly felicity, for which we find men will- 
ingly forego every thing else. Compared with 
this, the pleasures derived from any selfish or 
sensual gratification, sinks in our estimation, 
both as to dignity and amount. — ^What are the 
delights of money-getting, or of gambling, or 
the pleasures of mere eating and drinking, in 
comparison with these ! — How low ! how grovel- 
ling ! how unsuited to the social character of 
man, or to his dignity as an immortal creature ! 
— Our reason at once accords wititi the decisions 
of experience ; and we feel, in spite of our- 
selves, that the outgoings of our Sections to- 
wards a beloved and worthy individual who 
returns our love, is a happiness much more 
rational, and satisfactory, and exquisite, than 
any other. 

But if this be the invariable result of a reci- 
procal affection^ when placed upon an imperfect 
earthly object, how greatly must our happi- 
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ness be increased, when it is placed upon God 
himself, the supreme good? His infinite wis« 
dom has so adapted the heart of man to the 
enjoyment of himself, that all the elements of 
a perfect happiness, the blessings of a well- 
placed and a well-requited affection, are to be 
found here, and no where else. — Does happiness 
depend on the amiableness of the object we 
love ? Then must this be most exquisite ; for 
he is the perfection of loveliness, infinitely 
exalted above every rival, and alone worthy of 
our supreme regard. — Does it depend upon our 
affections being duly returned by the object 
beloved ? He returns our love a thousand-fold ; 
for the warmest aspirations of our affections are 
cold, in comparison of those which he condes- 
cends to address to us : His ^^ mercies are new 
to us every day ;" and he is " never weary in 
doing us good." — Is the company and fellow- 
ship of the beloved object necessary to our hap- 
piness? He is ever present. We may leaive 
him, but he never leaves us« He is ever ready 
at our call ; ** waiting to be gracious ;" ** stand- 
ing at the door, and knocking" for admittance. 
— Is our happiness increased by opportunities of 
serving the object beloved, and giving expres- 
sion to our affection ? He has also provided for 
this. Every thought, and word, and action, 
may be dedicated to him. Our eating and 
drinking, our duties and studies, our amuse- 
ments and labours, may all be made to express 
our affection to him, and procure for us a re^ 
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turn of his approbation and love ; and he has 
even declared, that deeds of charity performed 
to the poor for his sake, are in reality done to 
himself. 

AU then that is awanting to secure the hap- 
piness of any individual is, the opportunity of 
reali'sdng and giving expression to this love. 
There is, by the appointment of Gk)d himself, 
but one appointed way for doing this, and that 
is by serving him. " If ye love me," says 
Christ, " keep my commandments." Reduce 
to practice the truths and examples given to 
you as your rule — ^your only rule — of obedience. 
It is not by saying, " Lord, Lord," and sitting 
still, that you can properly enjoy Gk)d. The 
mere sentimentalism of love is delusion. The 
active Christian alone can be permanently hap- 
py ; and he can be legitimately active in no 
other way than by following the only rule given 
to direct him. Hence the importance of a 
practical use of your Bible, as the chief means 
for securing your personal happiness. It can 
be secured by nothing else ; — ^but this, founded 
on his own promise, and on an established law 
of our nature, will, in ordinary circumstances, 
always secure it. — Thus we see, that it is the 
Christian's own fault if his sun is ever becloud- 
ed ; or if this earth be not converted by him 
into a terrestrial heaven. 

But it is also calculated to secure and perpe- 
tuate the happiness and peace oi families^ as 
well as of individuals. — We could suppose a 
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case, where the means employed by an indivi- 
dual to promote his own enjoyment, might 
entail discomfort or misery on every other mem- 
ber of the family. But God, in his infinite 
wisdom, has so ordered matters in the moral 
world, that the peace of a whole community is 
promoted by the very means which are em- 
ployed to secure the happiness of each. Ex- 
perience has proved, that although the branches 
which bear the fruit of domestic happiness may 
be innumerable, yet to be genuine, they must 
all spring from one trunk, which is love ; and 
to be permanent, they must all be nourished 
from one root, which is pieti/. — Domestic cour- 
tesies, accordingly, which proceed merely from 
custom, convenience, self-interest, or pride, are 
invariably unsatisfactory ; — often like the apples 
of Sodom, fair and promising, but worthless 
ajid bitter ; neither communicating the sweet- 
ness which affection infuses, nor inspiring that 
confidence which piety alone can secure. 

It may therefore be laid down as a general 
principle, that the amount of domestic happiness 
is very nearly in proportion to the mutual affec- 
tion which prevails among its inmates. It does 
not depend on the possession of riches, or com- 
forts, or luxuries, for all these may be present 
in a family which is, notwithstanding, univer- 
sally convulsed and unhappy ; whereas these 
may all be awanting in a house, and yet happi- 
ness may prevail. Mutual affection always 

secures domestic serenity and peace. Where 
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it exists, the evils of life are either neutralized^ 
or greatly mitigated ; but wherever it is awant- 
ing, comforts lose their relish, home is cheerless, 
its inmates appear as strangers, and its walls 
become little better than a prison. 

To meet this principle in domestic economy 
the Almighty has most graciously ordained, 
that this mutual affection, on which family 
happiness depends, shall be produced by the 
very same acts which produce personal enjoy- 
ment. Individual happiness depends upon our 
serving God ; and this service might have been 
of such a monkish and unsocial kind, as would 
have left our brethren altogether uncared for. 
But it is not so. By the appointment of God 
himself, we are enabled to serve him best, when 
we do most good to our neighbour. " Inas- 
much as ye did it to one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it unto me." In serving 
God, therefore, we are led to perform " willing 
act^ of service'' to others ; which, as we have 
seen, is the natural and necessary antecedent of 
kind and brotherly affection to them, as well as 
to God, whose service we have more immedi- 
ately in view. These services naturally pro- 
duce gratitude in the heart of the person served, 
which is another source of enjoyment, and be- 
comes also a strong stimulant to good offices to 
be performed in return. In this manner prac- 
tical godliness creates, collects, and diffuses hap- 
piness as it proceeds, till the whole family mass 
with which it comes in contact, is melted down 
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by these." coals of fire" uninterruptedly heaped 
upon the head. 

Such is the wise ordination of the God of 
providence, who delights in producing the most 
extensive and valuable blessings from the 
simplest and the easiest means. Here is an 
example. By using your Bible in the man- 
ner above recommended, and making it the 
rule of your conduct in the family, you are 
serving God your Master with " a single eye," 
as if this first and most important of all duties 
was the only result of your service ; while, on 
the contrary, he has so wonderfully adapted the 
circumstances and laws of nature and provi- 
dence to each other, that you are at the same 
moment, and by the same acts, producing so- 
cial affection, domestic peace, and individual 
happiness. Nor is this all : The God of na- 
ture and providence is also the God of grace ; 
and therefore we find, that the adaptation goes 
one step farther ;— for in addition to all these 
inherent and present blessings, produced by the 
exercise of practical godliness, it has also been 
ordained, that we shall by the very same acts 
anticipate futurity, and lay up for ourselves 
" treasures in heaven," to be enjoyed here- 
after. Even for the " giving of a cup of cold 
water," the Almighty has, of his own free mercy 
and goodness, secured for us the promise of a 
future glorious and everlasting reward. 

But the happiness of a whole family may 
be disturbed or destroyed by the waywardness 
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of one; and as every individual may not be 
melted down by these means, powerful as they 
are, nor inclined at once to commence in this 
race of practical godliness, — ^may not the hope 
of securing domestic peace in every such case be 
abandoned as hopeless ? — ^No. The " only rule 
for our direction," has amply provided even for 
this. The practical use of Scripture, above re- 
commended, tends equally to prevent the rise 
or spread of domestic quarrels, and to soothe 
down to a calm the turmoil and violence of 
domestic strife, wherever it has previously ex- 
isted. The same law which has enjoined love, 
and the expression of love to our neighbour, 
has enjoined forbearance and forgiveness to our 
enemies. We are not only to be grateful for 
acts of kindness done to us, but we are to judge 
candidly and charitably of actions of a different 
description ; and where charity cannot excul- 
pate, forgiveness is required to cancel. — Frank, 
honest, hearty forgiveness, is the duty of all, 
whenever the conduct of another shall require 
it of them. All the elements of strife naturally 
found in the human heart, such as passion, 
pride, selfishness, and self-will, are chastened, 
mortified, crucified, and gradually extirpated 
by the powerful influence of practical godU- 
ness; so that the duties of forbearance and for- 
giveness soon become both easy and pleasant. 
The spark of provocation struck from without, 
having no explosive materials to act upon 
withip^ only scintillates and dies. This natur- 
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ally re-acts on the aggressor. The fascinations 
of a calm and dignified exhibition of Christian 
affection and forbearance, is felt by every one, 
whatever be his character or his station. Even 
the most violent and unreasonable portion of a 
family is often awed into moderation by the 
silent dignity of a few, — sometimes of one ; 
while others are sweetly won from the turbu- 
lence of an everlasting storm, to relish the calm 
serenity of domestic peace. And even when 
this eflfect is not produced upon all, still the 
evils caused by the dregs of such a domestic 
plague are greatly ameliorated. The reckless 
hand that delights in flourishing around his 
head the sling of defiance and strife, is often 
most powerfully restrained by the moral influ- 
ence of a sweet and silent forbearance ; or is 
altogether disarmed by the timeous anticipa- 
lions of a kind and watchful prudence. And 
even when the stone of contention and insult is 
actually let loose, its headlong rashness is im- 
peded at every stage of its career ; till its force 
being at last spent, it is allowed, slowly and si- 
lently, to slip from the sight and the memory, 
beneath the smooth and unrufiled waters of 
true Christian philanthropy. 

This should be the picture of every Christian 
family ; — it forms a pretty correct likeness of 
some. Wherever such a household exists, there 
is at least one terrestrial Eden rising above the 
curse which overwhelmed us in the first; — 
there is one of those seedling plants^ whose ma- 
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turity is to adorn and to constitute the blessings 
of Millennium. And why is it not the picture of 
every Christian family in our land ? This ques- 
tion might receive many answers, and all might 
be correct ; and yet one is sufficient to embrace 
the whole. It is because " practical godliness** 
has so little place in their ideas of religion. If 
there were as much exertion and pains taken to 
do the will of God, as there is an apparent de- 
sire to know it ; — as much labour taken to teach 
and to learn the practice of God's word, as there 
is to teach and to learn to read and repeat it ; 
in short, if a " Bible education," in the only 
proper sense of the term, were to become more 
common. Christian families and communities 
would, in the same proportion, become more 
prosperous and more happy. — ^When it has once 
become universal. Millennium will have begun. 
This leads us to notice, that the method of 
using your Biblical literature, here recom- 
mended, tends also to promote national pro- 
sperity, as well as personal and domestic happi- 
ness. — ^There never was a greater mistake in 
political economy, than to suppose that what is 
commonly understood by " national prosperi- 
ty," is equivalent to " national wealth," or " na- 
tional power." Both history and experience 
evince the truth of this remark ; and have shewn 
that a nation may possess either, or even both 
of these, and yet be fast hurrying to destruc- 
tion ; having the great body of its inhabitants all 
the while debased, discontented, and wretched. 
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" National virtue," on the contrary, is at all 
times an equivalent term for " national happi- 
ness," and " national prosperity ;" and this na- 
tional virtue, we know, is nothing more than 
the aggregate virtue of its several inhabitants. 
Where practical godliness, therefore, has be- 
come personal and general among a people, that 
people must be prosperous and happy ; and it 
will invariably be found, that the proportion of 
their happiness will be regulated by the amount 
of their virtue. — All history establishes this 
fact. Every virtuous nation or people, while 
they continued virtuous, continued also to en- 
joy happiness and security ; and the few in- 
stances upon record of the oppression and vio- 
lence which have been experienced by some 
such communities, form no proper exception to 
this universal rule. Where virtue was gene- 
rally established among a people, they either 
united in self-defence, gallantly to ward off the 
unrighteous stroke that was aimed at their ex- 
istence ; or they rose superior to its violence. 
A dignified submission to unavoidable evils, 
has always been rewarded by a real, though 
perhaps chastened happiness ; and, by a perse- 
verance in virtue, such afflictions have invaria- 
bly been succeeded by prosperity and peace. 

The other side of the picture is equally true. 
No nation, however wealthy or powerful, has 
ever been happy, or has ever been able to main- 
tain its apparent prosperity, when its people, in 
general, have become immoral and wicked. 
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From the time of Sodom, down through the 
history of Egypt, Babylon, Persia, Greece, 
Rome, Venice, Spain, and laterally France, the 
Ruler of the world has written upon their re- 
cords, in letters of fire, that " righteousness 
alo7ie exalteth a nation ; while sin is the dis- 
grace and the ruin of any people." 

Practical godliness among the people, there- 
fore, if there be any truth in history, will in 
every case secure national prosperity. It will 
establish the practice of those virtues through- 
out the community, which alone can secure the 
happiness of individuals and families ; and it 
alone can eradicate, root and branch, those moral 
and physical evils which destroy the peace and 
security of a nation. These evils are chiefly 
oppression, violence, fraud, and poverty. From 
the uniform experience of several thousands of 
years, we know, that no legislative enactment 
or measure of police, however wisely planned 
or energetically executed, can ever of them- 
selves obviate these evils, either in the way of 
prevention or of cure. Individuals, and some- 
times whole communities, are often rendered 
miserable by contentions and strife, which no 
fiscal regulation can reach; and no code has 
ever yet been found so perfect, as that the de- 
sire to defraud or oppress could not be accom- 
plished even under colour of law. 

Religious principle, and religious principle 
ahney can eflfectually reach and exterminate 
these national scorpions. And as the Bible is 
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the only source of this all-powerful principle, 
and the practical application of its truths and 
sanctions to the business of ordinary life, is the 
only efficient agent by which its influence can 
evcfr be made to bear on the grgat mass of so- 
ciety ; it naturally follows, that the first and 
most important object that ought to be aimed at 
by any govettiment, should be the promotion 
of an efficient " Bible education," — a general 
training of the young to the practice of Scrip- 
ture duty, founded on Scripture principles, and 
enforced by Scripture sanctions. Till this be 
done,, legislators are in a great measure labour- 
ing in vain, and attempting to " make bricks 
without straw." 

The beneficial effects of a comprehensive 
measure of this kind, if once adopted, can be 
easily traced, even amidst all the contending 
elements of human selfishness and dogged pre- 
judice. Analogy, independent of Scripture, 
which is express on the subject, gives us a light, 
— faint no doubt, but steady, — sufficient to 
shew us the incalculable blessings which would, 
and must follow such a course. Were the 
young in a community trained generally to the 
practice of virtue, by having the truths of 
Scripture communicated to them in a manner 
by which its precepts and examples could readily 
be applied ; — were these duties so generalized 
and particularized, as that the pupils would 
daily and hourly find opportunities of follow- 
ing up their practical lessons in their intercourse 

2 s 
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with their relations and one another ; and were 
these duties, under the great sanctions of the 
Bihle, pressed home upon their consciences, and 
constantly recommended to their daily adop- 
tion, till repetition had rendered duty familiar, 
and habit had settled them down in a course 
of virtue ; there woidd be comparatively little 
fear, that the young who were thus " trained 
up in the way they should go, would after- 
wards depart from it." They would soon feel^ 
as well as hnow^ that in the keeping of the 
commandments of Gk)d there was a great re- 
ward. And if they were in due time ushered 
into the busy walks of life, " zealous of good 
yfork&^'^-^eeling^ as well as believing^ that be- 
nevolence founded upon piety was the chief 
source of their happiness, and that sin, though 
specious and flattering, was their deadliest 
enemy and curse; — we think it all but im- 
possible, that national vice should continue to 
triumph, or that national virtue would not soon 
be paramount. 

The consequences of this, in forwarding 
the happiness of a people, would be certain 
and complete. All the elements of conten- 
tion, and strife, and selfishness, would be either 
suppressed, or neutralized, or extirpated, — 
and prevention would preclude the necessity 
of cure. The embryo oppressor, before temp- 
tation had warped his judgment, or selfishness 
had blunted the sensibilities of his heart, would 
be trained to the feeling conviction that he was 
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but the servant of the Almighty, whose autho- 
rity he was about to wield for the benefit of his 
people. That his happiness in time, and the 
amount of his enjoyment through eternity, de- 
pended upon his present faithfulness ; and that 
he would hereafter be rewarded or punished, 
in proportion as he used his delegated autho- 
rity for the good of others, in preference to him- 
self. He would know, believe, and in some 
measure ^^/, that pride was its own punish- 
ment ; that selfishness was the source of every 
species of discontent and misery; that envy, 
and resentment, and revenge, were but dis- 
guised tormentors; and that every act of op- 
pression or injustice had the " King of kings" 
for its avenger, and hell and eternity in reserve 
for the purpose. — ^A heart hardened in crime, 
and already familiar with tyranny, might per- 
haps resist considerations like these ; but to 
suppose that cme to whom those truths had 
been early taught, and who had had them ren- 
dered familiar to him from his youth, should, 
in ordinary circumstances, be found able to 
withstand their influence, would be both unna- 
tural and unscriptural. It would be to declare, 
that all the fixed principles of our nature could 
at once be subverted ; that a man coidd volun- 
tarily barter his self-respect and self-will, for 
contempt and thraldom; could deliberately 
choose an eternal confinement with the wicked 
in hell, merely because of its sufierings and dis- 
grace ; and could reject the free ofiers of hea- 
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ven, for no other reason than that there he 
would be both happy and glorious. 

This reasoning applies with equal force, not 
only to oppression, but to every oth^r source 
of national misery, except perhaps that of po- 
verty and want. These are not objects of choice, 
but are generally the consequence of circum- 
stances beyond the contr^ of those who are 
called upon to endure them. ** The poor we 
shall always have with us." But in the state of 
society which we are at present supposing, the 
poor and the helpless would be considered by 
many as the most valuable porticm of a nation's 
inhabitants. To him who had been trained 
daily to *^ hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness," and had felt that it was indieed ** more 
blessed to give than to receive," an opportunity 
to visit the sick, to supply the wants of the 
poor, or to relieve and sympathize with the dis- 
tressed, would be esteemed a privilege and a 
blessing. It would be as ^* his meat and his 
drink" to attend upon them, and in this man- 
ner give expression to his love and gratitude to 

his Maker. How long, we would ask, could 

deserving poverty or want exist amongst a po- 
pulation with whom these sentiments and feel- 
ings were general ? Want could have no place ; 
and poverty would remain no longer, than dur- 
ing the time that sickness paralysed the hands 
of industry, or till the zealous friend of the poor 
had procured means for their future employ- 
ment. 
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That such a state of things over the whole 
world shall bye and by take place, every Chris- 
tian expects. As to the means by which that 
is to be accomplished, there will necessarily be 
various opinions. Two things, however, we 
know regarding it, which are worthy of notice. 
It is pretty certain that it will be brought about 
by the use of ordinary means ; and we are ex- 
pressly told, that these means are to be chiefly 
" the writing of God's law uptm the heart ;" in 
other words, it is to be by the practical use of 
Grod*s word. Practical godliness, — faith work- 
ing by love, — ^is to be the great characteristic 
of that state of universal happiness and peace 
which is to be consummated in the Millennium ; 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
regular and universal training of the young to 
this exercise previously, will tend greatly to 
its advancement. Even now, amidst all the 
mist and paradox created by the present state 
of Christian morals, we think we can perceive 
its dawn in the distance. For although the 
moral principles of our nature were to remain 
as they are, weak and imbecile as at present 
from want of energy and exercise, and tram- 
melled as we find them by prejudice and party 
dissensions, yet, by an honest and persevering 
exercise of the means appointed by God him- 
self, as above explained, no one, we think, can 
doubt, that great and extensive good tO' any 
community must necessarily follow. But when 
we consider, that these mors^ principles, more 
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rapidly and certainly than either physical qua- 
lities, or intellectual acquirements, are capable, 
through successive generations, of indefinite ex^ 
pansion and refinement^ we cannot refrain from 
cherishing the hope, that the commencement 
of a more decided era of national happiness and 
prosperity is at hand ; and that it will com- 
mence as soon as the means — the only rational 
and scriptural means — are generally employed 
for the purpose. — The means are obviously, 
even at present, in our power, whether they 
be employed or delayed. But whatever be the 
policy or the practice of those who see, let us 
hope that the Blind, at least, will take the lead 
in this special application of their knowledge 
and literature to the cause of virtue ; not only 
for their own sakes personally, but also for the 
benefit and renovation of their country. — Their 
number may be few in comparison of the others; 
— but their example may stir up many^ and their 
own virtues will have a value. — Ten men would 
have saved Sodom. 

5th, and histly. You should use your litera- 
ture in the manner above recommended, be- 
cause your happiness or misery through eternity 
shall he lessened or increased in proportion as 
you do so. — ^Reason and conscience, nature and 
providence, all lead us to conclude, that our 
good or bad conduct in this world must, in 
some way or other, influence our happiness or 
misery in another. Scripture confirms this, and 
explains to us the principles upon which our 
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future well-being depends ; declaring that every 
single sin, small or great, of every individual, 
must, and shall be punished, either in his own 
person or by a substitute ; and that, on the other 
hand, every good deed done by him shall, in 
the same manner, find a just recompense of re- 
ward, either in the mitigation of his sufferings, 
or in the increase of his glory and his happiness, 
through eternity. — " The Judge of all the earth 
will do right ;" and he " will render to every 
man according to his works." 

In the same proportion, then, as eternity is 
longer than time, so should our happiness or 
misery during eternity, be a subject of greater 
interest and anxiety than any thing which re- 
fers merely to the little moment of our proba- 
tionary state* To neglect our eternal interests, 
by thoughtlessness or indifference, is obviously 
an instance of great stupidity or folly ; — but 
deliberately to sacrifice them for any temporal 
good whatever, is the excess of rashness, — the 
consummation of insanity. If he be reckoned 
a fool who stakes the whole of his fortune, and 
the beggary of himself and family, on the cast 
of a die; — ^if he be a fool who sacrifices re- 
turning health for the momentary gratification 
of a ball or a debauch ; — that man is ten thou- 
sand times more foolish who risks unmitigated 
and eternal torments for the mere gew-gaws of a 
moment ; and who, as he must now build, know- 
ingly and willingly erects on sand a ruin for 
eternity !— What is education if it prevents not 
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this ? — What is literature if it caters to such 
perverseness and folly ? — ^Yet eyery branch of 
education, and every pursuit in literature, does 
so, which is not yet enlisted in the cause, or at 
least subordinated to the interests, of morality. 
We speak advisedly. — We know and feel the 
danger of running to extremes. But Jiere there 
can be no mistake. Common sense, reason, 
philosophy. Scripture, all concur in this impor- 
tant decision ; — and God himself has declared, 
that the man whose objects and projects con- 
tinue to be circumscribed by time, is " sowing 
to the wind," and when it is too late to remedy 
his error, he shall find, to his everlasting dis- 
grace and disappointment, that be is doonoed to 
" reap the whirlwind." 

Nothing, therefore, can be of ixuMre impor- 
tance than to know, what in this world shall, 
and what shall not, profit us through eternity ; 
— what shall then increase or decrease our hap- 
piness or our misery. And here it is of impor- 
tance to know, that we shall not be rewarded 
for the extent of our knowledge. Information 
of every kind, even of God and religion, is in^- 
tended chiefly as a means, an instrument^ an in- 
citement, to holiness. This is its principal, if 
not its only design, in so far as man is concern- 
ed. When knowledge, like faithv^ is " alone," 
it is dead, worthless, or worse. We may " un- 
derstand all mysteries, and all knowledge," and 
yet " be nothing." When knowledge, there- 
fore, is acquired or used for any other purpose 
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than as an instrument of virtue, it becomes a 
curse instead of a blessing, — an object for punish- 
ment rather than for reward ; — ^for " he who 
knew his Lord's will, and prepared not hitnself, 
shall be beaten with many stripes." Knowledge 
may be allied to vice as well as to virtue ; and 
is often made a powerful assistant in mischief 
and oppression. In that case it becomes the 
torment of its possessor. As knowledge, when 
united to virtue, becomes an auxiliary to 
happiness ; so, when it is joined to wicked- 
ness, it becomes an instrument of punish- 
ment. It is indeed one of the sharpest arrows 
in the quiver of retribution ; and he who is 
thus " raised to heaven" by his knowledge, shall 
be thrust down deeper into hell for its abuse. 
It is therefore a crippled education, a defective 
and a delusive literature, which sets up know^ 
ledge as its idol, and pursues it as its end. It 
is only in so far as it is made the instrument of 
virtue that it can ever benefit its possessor in 
another world ; and all the benefits which it 
can confer on him here, are, a^ we shaU imme- 
diately see, very uncertain, and comparatively 
of little value. 

Virtue alone then, of all the pursuits of man 
upon earth, is immortal ; and therefore virtue 
alone is worthy the exertions of an immortal 
creature : And as the Bible is the only rule of 
this virtue, the Bible should therefore be the sum 
and substance of all education, — ^the ground- 
work of all literature. That other things may 

2 T 
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be taught, and should be taught, is quite true ; 
but that any thing should be taught in prefer- 
ence to this, is most unreasonable, most unjust, 
and cruel. Every act of virtue has not only 
a value in time, but it confers also a benefit 
through eternity; — and therefore, although a 
parent shall teach a child any thing else, or every 
thing else ; and though all the advantages ex- 
pected from these exercises should be gained, 
and doubled, and the whole enjoyed through a 
long life, without interruption or draw-back ; 
yet we. say, without fear of contradiction, that 
the blessings and benefits of but one practical 
lesson drawn from the Bible, — ^which enabled 
and induced his child to do but one dut>% which 
would otherwise have remained unknown, — far, 
very far outweighs them all ; and that too, be 
it observed, whether the individual shall ulti- 
mately be lost or saved. One such act, per- 
formed because it is taught in the Bible, will 
infallibly have its reward frdm the God of the 
Bible, negatively in the case of the wicked — 
positively in the case of the righteous, — ^but 
really, and substantially, and eternally in both. 
All therefore, whatever be their character or 
creed, are deeply concerned in an education 
whose objects refer so directly to eternity ; and 
it is both cruel and unjust to withhold it from 
any. To the wicked, as well as to the righteous ; 
to the heterodox, as well as to the orthodox ; 
to the man who has no religion ; to him who 
is opposed to all religion ; to the Jew, — to the 
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Mahommedan, — :to the heathen, — ^to the savage, 
as well as to the Christian, this teaching and 
enforcing of virtue is incalculably valuable. 
We are not indifferent to a man's creed. We 
have already shewn that heaven and hell in 
some measure depend upon it ;— ^but we speak 
here of education, and the value of literature to 
them, as men, as citizens of the world, and as 
candidates for eternity, whatever be their coun- 
try, or the shade of their religious opinions. 
They are men^-^creatures of the same God, — 
and all subject to the same immutable law, 
which is a transcript of his nature ; and they 
will all be judged by that, whether they have 
enjoyed the privileges of revelation, or have 
only had the " law written on their hearts." To 
every man, therefore, whatever be his condition, 
the mode recommended above is of unspeak- 
able importance, whether he shall ultimately be 
ranked among the righteoiis or the wicked. — By 
examining its advantages to each, we shall 
more distinctly perceive the injustice and the 
cruelty of withholding it from either. 

To the wicked^ the above mode of using 
their literature would be of great practical 
value. We shall not here enlarge on its ad- 
vantages as a means of procuring true faith, 
and a complete and thorough change of char- 
acter, although many such promises are given 
to those who will thus " break off their sins by 
righteousness." We shall only state negatively, 
that the opposite course is declared by Christ 
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to be one chief cause why men will not believe 
in him ; and positively, that they " who do his 
mlly shall indeed know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God.*' — ^But although this should not 
be the effect, still, we say, that this mode of 
pursuing their literature would be more advan- 
tageous than an uninterrupted course of success 
in any other. The individual may picture to 
himself the attainment of riches, honour, plea- 
sure, and fame, by his literary or philosophical 
exertions ; and yet, if all these were gained, far 
beyond his most sanguine expectations, we still 
affirm, that the value of one successful effort, 
by the mode recommended above, would out- 
weigh them all. For if he shall, by its means, 
be induced to refrain from but one sin, or to 
perform but one duty, which would otherwise 
have been overlooked, he shall in so far be 
benefited by it, not in time merely, but through 
eternity. The guilt and punishment of one sin 
less will be withheld, which he would otherwise 
have had to bear ; and his torments through 
eternity will be so much the more " tolerable" 
on that account. 

Is it said, that the additional sufferings for 
one sin must be so small, that it is incorrect and 
fanciful to found such an argument upon it ? 
We answer, that we are not warranted to pre- 
sume that the punishment of even one sin shall 
in any case be small. Two things we know 
from Scripture, which lead us to a very different 
conclusion ; — one is, that the punishment for 
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one sin, — ^the sin of " offending one of Christ's 
little ones," — will, to the man who commits it, 
overbalance all the delights and pleasures of 
a whole lifetime ; for Christ, who knows both 
worlds, has told us, that " it were better for that 
man that he had never been bom :" — And the 
other is, that not one of these unpardoned sins 
will ever be overlooked ; for we are told, that for 
" every idle word we shall have to give an ac- 
count," and that " God will give to every man 
according to his works." It is therefore exceed- 
ingly presumptuous and delusive for any one to 
say, that the additional punishment for one sin 
shall be small. Every thing indeed indicates the 
contrary, and shews us, that the consequence of 
but one sin, however small and trifiUng it may 
appear in the eyes of men, far exceeds the 
bounds of any human calculation. One sin 
hurled Satan from heaven ;— one sin drove 
Adam from paradise ; — ^and one sin has entailed 
a curse upon the whole earth, and continuous 
misery on all its inhabitants. All these things 
clearly demonstrate the indignation of God 
against every sin ; and leads us to the conclu- 
sion, that such a punishment, perhaps to a si- 
milar extent, shall assuredly fall upon the sin- 
ner at last for every single sin which he now 
commits. That mode of using our literature, 
therefore, which has but the chance — the bare 
chance — of preventing the commission of a sin, is 
most valuable and desirable ; — and to refuse its 
benefits to the young, is most unjust and cruel. 
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All other temporal advantages are as nothing. 
Literary fame and worldly riches appear in 
comparison perfectly contemptible ; and leads 
us to the conclusion, that one sin avoided by the 
means stated above, is of more real value than 
any other mode of literary pursuit, even al- 
though it should make every tenth man in 
the kingdom .an Aristotle, clothe them all *^ in 
purple and fine linen, and enable them to fare 
sumptuously every day." 

But the mode above recommended not only 
has a tendency to induce its pupils to abstain 
from sin ; it has an equal, perhaps a superior 
advantage in teaching and enforcing upon them 
the practice of virtue ; — and every virtuous ac- 
tion will have a similar effect in lessening the 
torments of the sinner through eternity. — ^The 
obligations of man to his Maker are not all of 
a negative kind. He demands our service, as 
well as denounces our rebellion ; and he that 
lays aside his talent, although he does not waste 
it, shall be counted both a ^* wicked and a sloth- 
ful servant." " Depart from me, ye cursed," 
will at last be the sentence of the wicked ; — and 
they are to depart, not because of their positive 
wickedness only, but because of their neglect of 
duty ; " because I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me no meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink." Every duty, therefore, performed be- 
cause it is enjoined in the Bible, will have an 
influence in lessening the torments of eternity ; 
— and therefore, that education^ and that liters- 
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ture, which points them out, and enforces their 
observance, is the most valuable and the most 
to be desired. One such duty performed be- 
cause so pointed out, is of more real advantage, 
even to a wicked man, than a whole lifetime 
of success in literature, although that success 
should include a kingdom or a world. 

The general perception of this plain truth, in 
connection with the knowledge of the chief 
design of the Bible, must, and would, have a 
happy tendency upon the general morals of a 
people, wherever they are rendered familiar 
from youth. It will obviously produce a ** feel- 
ing after God" and duty; and even to those 
whose conversion and change of character may 
remain as before, the effect must be salutary. 
When these truths have become familiar,- even 
to a wicked man, sin in every shape must ap- 
pear to him as the greatest of all evils. He 
may have his own ideas of the amount of its 
present sweet and its future bitter, and thus 
be inclined to hesitate at a temptation ; but the 
fact of the one being momentary^ and the other 
eternal^ must at once destroy the equilibrium, 
and determine his decision. However careless 
he may have been in his studies, he must still 
have acquired sufficient light to know, that aiL 
agony, a pain, nay, a mere uneasiness, immove^ 
ably fixed in his soul by this one sin, and mul- 
tiplied by the ages of eternity, is no slight 
matter. He woidd perceive that the tempta- 
tion to any sin, or to the neglect of any duty. 
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however fascinating in appearance, was an at* 
tempted fraud , — a delusion, — a specious lie; 
and that to entertain it, or to fall into the baited 
snare, would be but a momentary tickling be- 
fore an eternal pang. He would know, that 
however trifling the sin might appear to him- 
self or to others, yet its consequences would to 
him personally be dreadful and irremediable. 
Once committed, it settled and sealed up for 
his endurance through eternity, one other por- 
tion of " wrath against the day of wrath, and 
fiery indignation which will at last consume 
him ;*' and that nothing else in the miiverse, 
except the " blotting out of all his sins," by 
taking refuge in the Saviour, could, by any 
possibility, prevent or mitigate the gnawing 
of that worm which this one sin had called 
into existence. — What would most likely be 
the conduct of such a man in such a case ? It 
would be to " resist the devil," till he fled from 
him; knowing that " resistance unto blood," 
even unto death, however painful and severe, 
would be his safest, his best, his wisest policy. 
It thus appears, that even to the tmcked man 
this method of pursuing his literature is of the 
greatest advantage ; — and with respect to the 
virtuous themselves, the argument in its favour 
is at least equally conclusive. They shall no 
doubt be pardoned and admitted to heaven 
solely for Christ's sake; but the amount of 
their happiness in heaven shall accord exactly 
to the amount of their holiness and virtue upon 
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earth ; for *^ he that soweth bountifully shall 
reap bountifully ; and he that soweth sparingly 
shsdl reap also sparingly." — Now there is, as we 
have seen, but one kind of seed which pro- 
duces this immortal fruit ; and that seed ^^ is the 
Word.'* — It is not knowledge, nor science, nor 
philosophy, nor learning of any other kind, but 
solely the truths of the Bible, the only standard 
of holiness, sown in the heart so as to produce 
fruit in the life. There is therefore, in edu- 
cation, two kinds of sowing ; — that which tends 
to produce worldly pleasures, riches, honours, 
power, and fame; and that which produces 
holiness, or virtue. The one is that which is 
chiefly thought of at present in education and 
science; the other is that which we are here 
recommending. Youth is the proper seed-time 
fof bq|;h ; and both shall have a harvest. Now 
what we here argue for is, that the value of the 
produce in harvest should regulate the labours 
pf the spring ; and we shall endeavour to shew, 
that even to the righteous^ whose state of hap- 
piness is secured, the preference ought to be 
given, not to a secular, but to a practical and 
Biblical education and literature, whether we 
consider the certainty^ or the value^ of their seve- 
ral retjLims. Let us endeavour fairly to estimate 
them both. 

With regard to the comparative certainty of 
the reward to be acquired by the above method 
of pursuing and applying your literature, we 
may remark, that the ijincertainty of success in 

2 r 
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every other department of philosophy or letters 
has become proverbial. How many aim at ex- 
cellence ! How few succeed ! And even when 
success has crowned their labours, how often 
are they defrauded of their well-merited reward ! 
— Thousands and millions, for the last half 
century, have been daily induced, or compelled, 
to pursue their literary tasks and studies under 
the influence either of parental persuasion or 
parental command ; from the desire of applause, 
or from the fear of censure or the rod. And 
what, at the present moment, do we find to be 
the accumulated result ? Have each of those 
laborious scholars and students been really suc- 
cessful in mastering their several branches of 
study ; or have they received, or are they likely 
to receive, a suitable return for their protracted 
labours ? — ^No one will say so. On the contrary 
we know, that a large proportion of all the 
mass of suffering and self-denial, consequent on 
these exertions, has literally been thrown away ; 
that much has been learned, only to be forgot- 
ten ; or remembered, only to be regretted and 
nauseated, — ^not used. How few of all these 
millions, either in our own country or else- 
where, have, by their literary or philosophical 
attainments, been able to emerge above the 
general mass of society ! How much fewer, by 
the same means, have been able to secure for 
themselves wealth, or honours, or power ; — and 
but a handful have been able, during that time, 
to struggle into notoriety, or to rise into fame! 
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We are warranted therefore in saying, that tlie 
success and the rewards attending upon the 
present and ordinary modes of pursuing our 
education and literature, are any thing but sure. 

The success and the rewards, on the contrary, 
attending the mode of literature above recom- 
mended, are indubitably certain. One practical 
lesson drawn from Scripture, and applied to the 
conduct, does of itself insure an adequate de- 
gree of success for the labour of a lifetime, and 
a corresponding . recompense is invariably at- 
tached to it. Although a second similar act 
should never be attempted, the success of the 
Jirst is certain, and secures both a present and a 
future reward. It not only carries with it, at 
the time, a return more than adequate for all 
the labour it has cost, but it has also the pro- 
mise of another reward at a future period, still 
more precious and eternal. Every similar act, 
without exception, is blessed and rewarded with 
a similar recompense. There is an earnest of 
blessedness given in hand, and a large credit 
opened besides for future enjoyment. 

Nor is this certainty confined only to great and 
splendid acts of service, as in worldly matters ; 
but every virtue, however small, or apparently 
inadequate it may be, is certainly and liberally 
requited. Even the " giving of a cup of cold 
water," comes in for its reward. The good deed 
onceperformed under the direction and sanction 
of Scripture, has its recompense secured from 
that moment, beyond the possibility of failure 
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or disappointment. We may overlook or forget 
it ; but God, for whom it has been done, has 
pledged himself, that it shall neither elude his 
observation, nor drop from his remembrance. 
He will ** not forget our work of faith and la- 
bour of love ;" and we shall at last find, to our 
delighted surprise, that every good deed done 
during our lives, shall each and all make their 
appearance, to magnify his grace, and to increase 
our enjoyments for ever. " When saw we thee 
an hungered, and fed thee !" will be the asto- 
nished question of the righteous at the pros- 
pect of such a glorious and everlasting recom- 
pense. Our reward, therefore, is certain and 
safe. It is in good keeping ; and can never, by 
any thing in heaven or on earth, in time of eter- 
nity, be lost or lessened, either in amount or in 
value. " Moth or rust cannot corrupt it ; nei- 
ther can thieves break through to steal it away." 
Supposing, therefore, that the value of the re- 
wards connected with each of these depart- 
ments of literature were equal, the certainty of 
success attending the one, and the doubtful, 
not to say hopeless, prospect of attaining ex- 
cellence in the other, should at once decide us 
in favour of that which we are here recom- 
mending. 

But the value of their respective rewards are 
not equal. The harvest of good to be reaped 
from the one, exceeds the other as much in 
worth as it does in certainty. — ^We know, his- 
torically, the value and the amoimt of honour, 
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influence, and wealth, which have, m most in- 
stances, been the reward of literary and scien- 
tific aspirants ; — and we do not wish either to 
depreciate or despise them. They are of yalue ; 
but this lies chiefly in their becoming instru- 
ments of moral good, — ^the very thing we are 
here recommending. To those whose views of 
their value are circumscribed by this world, 
and which terminate in death, they are com- 
paratively worthless ; and if they fill and sa- 
tisfy the mind, they are worse. This life is but 
our embryo state ; — ^the world is but the portico 
of our dwelling. Our time here is but a mo- 
mentary passage from first consciousness to 
permanent existence ; and to calculate in those 
circumstances, upon pain or pleasure for their 
own sakes, is most unwise and unreasonable. 
In the eye of reason as well as of Scripture, 
we begin to live only when we die ; — and then, 
even to ourselves, our life here, however long, 
appears to us but as a point. How little,— how 
diminutive, then, must this life and all its enjoy- 
ments appear, when we look back upon them, 
and view them in the light of eternity ! But 
even on this side of death, they appear in 
their native littleness ; and at death, even that 
little becomes nothing. All the honours^ and 
pleasures, and riches, of the world then melt 
into " thin air ;*' for all must be left behind. 
They have been but instruments given us to 
work with for eternity ; and the good or evil 
only w;hich they have manufactured pass with us 
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through the portals of death ; — ^they themselves 
must of necessity be left behind. The sum of 
temporal happiness which they could produce, 
and of which alone we are here speaking, has 
been completed, and must now remain stationary 
for ever. They can produce no more. And if 
the torch of worldly happiness and glory which 
so bewitched and bewildered us through life, 
appears but as an ignis fatuus at death, how im- 
measurably must it be exceeded and swallowed 
up by the full blaze of a present eternity ? 

But it is not so with the very least of the re- 
wards promised to the godly man in the pursuit 
of virtue. One practical lesson drawn from the 
" only rule of direction," and applied to the 
heart or the life ; one instance — and only one — 
of submission, obedience, brotherly love, kind- 
ness, forbearance, or forgiveness, exCTcised be- 
cause it is dictated by the Bible, secures to him 
a return of happiness in eternity, infinitely 
greater in amount than all the temporal enjoy^^ 
ments possessed by him here during a lifetime, 
however long. Such an act not only increases 
his happiness here, but it stretches forward in 
its influences beyond the grave. When the 
righteous " rest from their labours, their works 
do follow them," having wrought out for them, 
while here, an " eternal weight of glory." 
Every act done for God has been adding to 
this weight, and the value of each will most 
probably surpass all present comprehension ; for 
if the best and most valuable enjoyments of life 
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be worth any thing, what must the value of 
the reward bestowed upon one such act be, 
when these enjoyments, in comparison, are de- 
clared to be but " vanity and vexation of spirit ?" 
In estimating the respective values of secular 
and moral literature, therefore, the certainty of 
success attending the latter is not the only ele- 
ment of recommendation. The amount of ad- 
vantage is equally great in proportion. As we 
see that the benefits necessarily arising from the 
performance of but one act for God, if dictated 
by Scriptijre, outweighs, in real value, the whole 
accumulated mass derived from a lifetime of 
literary triumphs. 

We may here perhaps be accused of exag- 
geration : And it may be said, that although 
it might be admitted that every sin, on account 
of its penal nature, and the least being an act 
of rebellion, and of open insult and defiance to 
the justice and holiness of an infinite God, de- 
serves, and will receive, a punishment beyond 
our computation ; yet it does not follow, that 
the reward for each act of virtue should be 
great in a corresponding degree. — But in an- 
swer we remark, that God delights much more 
in the exercise of his bounty and goodness, than 
he does in his corrections and judgments. 
Wrath is his " strange work ;" but he is " never 
weary in doing good." The weight of the ar- 
gument therefore, as an argument, lies all the 
other way^ 

But we are not left to mere conjecture on 
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the point. He has himself given us many 
indications in Scripture, that the amount of 
reward bestowed upon his people shall be 
bountiful — ^bearing no proportion to the deed 
which is recompensed. The improving of a 
pound received in return, — ^not a portion, nor 
even the whole of what had been gained by it ; 
not even the pound itself, with all its pro- 
duce ; — ^but the pound, and its produce, and a 
city besides. Nor is this all. Every pound 
gained received a simUar recompense ; and we 
are taught, that the more that is acquired by 
diligence, the more bountifully does their bene- 
ficent Master add to the accumulations of his 
servants ; for he who gained ten pounds, got ten 
cities, and the pound of his slothful brother be- 
sides. There is therefore much meaning in 
what our Lord says, when he affirms, that 
" great is our reward in heaven." He gives not 
as the world gives ; but " opens the windows of 
heaven, and pours out till there be not room to 
receive it." No creature has ever yet been able 
to conceive the extent of his powers — ^none can 
fathom the depth of his wisdom ; and who wiU 
presume to set bounds to his liberality ? His 
faithfulness here is also pledged to his people. 
He has told us that he will exceed our expec- 
tations ; that we are not straitened in him, but 
in ourselves, and he invites us to " open our 
mouths wide, that they may be filled." If 
therefore he has promised, — and promised to 
exceed our highest expectations,— his wprd is 
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pledged, that the reward for the least of our 
services, — even for the giving of a cup of cold 
water, — shall do honour to the infinite fulness 
of an infinite God. 

Is it said, that this would prove too much ; — 
for if such an exceeding great reward be 
to be given for every godly act, the amount 
of glory accumulated by an individual during 
a long and virtuous life, would be so great, 
that it would far exceed the capacity of either 
man or angel to support it ? — ^We answer, that 
as there is no limit to the liherality of God in 
conferring his favours, so there is no limit to 
the power of God in adapting his creatures to 
the enjoyment of them. That mankind espe- 
cially shall be strengthened to sustain an " eter- 
nal weight of glory" is certain ; and that he shall 
be thus strengthened above every other created 
being is more than probable. That we should 
be chosen for this special display of divine power 
and goodness, is quite in accordance with the 
usual modes of God's dealing with his creatures. 
He " puts the treasure into earthen vessels, that 
the glory may be all his own ;" — he " chuses 
the weak, that he may confound the strong." 
Man, there is every reason to believe, forms, in 
his savage or natural state, the lowest link in 
the chain of intelligence. And may not God, 
for this very reason, and in accordance with his 
general procedure, intend ultimately to place 
him at the top ? This is exceedingly probable, 

if not certain. He has already, in a manner we 

2 X 
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cannot comprehend, raised our nature into a 
mysterious union with his own, Grod-man 
now rules all worlds. Jehovah has, in the per- 
son of his *' only begotten Son," embodied di- 
vinity. " God is manifest in the flesh ;" and in 
him dwelleth " all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily." Jesus Christ, — a man, — " bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh," has been exalted, 
and set at the right hand of the ALnighty, " far 
above all principality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that which is 
to come ; and God hath put all things under his 
feet, and given him to be the head over all things 
to the church." This « Prince of life,"— this 
" Equal with God," is our elder brother ; who, on 
account of the dignity prepared for us^ is " not 
ashamed to call us his brethren," and with 
whom we are made " joint-heirs" of all the ful- 
ness of God. Who, therefore, shall presume to 
set bounds to this flow of infinite benevolence ; 
or limit the glory and happiness of him whom 
the Lord Almighty " delighteth to honour?" 
If there be " many mansions" prepared for the 
righteous, — if each of the many millions of his 
faithful servants in all ages, past and to come, 
shall be rewarded with the glory and dominion 
of one, or " three," or " five," or " ten cities," 
according to their activity and faithfulness in 
this world, we are necessarily led to the con- 
clusion, that a state of happiness, and honour, 
and dignity, far above that of ** angels, and 
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principalities, and powers," awaits us in an after 
state ; — a height of glory which no human ca- 
pacity — ^perhaps no angelic mind — ^is able at 
present to comprehend. 

Grod, therefore, who hath been pleased, from 
among the myriads of his creatures, to select 
man for this supreme dignity, has no doubt 
arranged his plans to fit and prepare him for it. 
And the means by which he does so, we think, 
are not altogether concealed. From many pas- 
sages of the Bible we are led to the conclusion, 
that this, besides others which we have enume- 
rated, is one other adaptation of active godli- 
ness as a means to prepare and perfect men for 
the enjoyments of eternity. How this is done, 
we oannot perhaps tell ; but that it is so, we can- 
not doubt. It is by daily accessions of grace 
and holiness that the " mustard seed" becomes 
a " great tree ;" — it is by this that we " grow 
up unto Christ in all things ;" — it is in this 
way that our light is made to " shine brighter 
and brighter to the perfect day ;" and it is by 

good works," and holy discipline, that the 

man of God becomes perfect;" and that 
there is " wrought out for him an eternal 
weight of glory." 

It thus appears, that it is both unreasonable 
and unscriptural to suppose that man shall be in- 
capable to support any amount of glory to which 
God may have appointed him. That this 
amount of glory shall be very great we know ; 
but how great we cannot tell. Our present 
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argument is, that this amount, whatever it be, 
shall be strictly " according to our works ;'* and 
that every work, — every good deed, — however 
diminutive it may appear in the eyes of men, 
if but done for God, shall be followed with an 
" exceeding great reward,*' — a reward greater 
than all that can ever follow the mere secular 
pursuits of literature. We have shewn that 
this might be presumed from the character of 
God, and the special nature of his promise; 
but we have other evidences of the fact, to 
which we shall shortly allude. 

The righteous, we are told, shall, through 
eternity, " shine as the stars of heaven ;" but 
we are told also, that, like the stars, each in- 
dividual " shall differ from another in glory." 
The cause of this difference, we have seen to 
be, the distinction made by God, who " ren- 
ders to every man according to his works," in 
having given to each in proportion as he has 
in this life ** improved" the talents bestowed 
vipon him. Now, he himself has informed us, 
that these additions of glory shall, in some cases, 
be " three" times, " five" times, and even " ten" 
times the amount of the whole possessed by 
others. If therefore the " heart of man cannot 
conceive" the amount of happiness and glory 
which the least in the kingdom of heaven shall 
possess, what must the extent of the greatest 
be ? Yet the difference between the two, arises 
solely from those special rewards, promised and 
bestowed upon him by God for his deeds of 
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active virtue, and because of his " not wearying 
in well doing." * These deeds may have been 
many, — ^but they have a number ; and that 
number is within the range of our conception. 
But the recompense received on their account 
is not. A mere fraction of it, we have seen, 
exceeds all that " eye hath ever seen, or ear 
heard," — and therefore the sum of happiness 
and glory awarded to etich must indeed be very 
great. However low, therefore, a caviller may 
come in this calculation, still he must admit, 
that the blessings attached to the performance 
of even one godly act are neither few nor small ; 
that a]l worldly advantages disappear in com- 
parison ; that it is not unworthy of the name of 
a " reward ;" and that it does honour to the 
boundless liberality of the infinite God, who, for 
our encouragement, has promised it. Such an 
amount of blessedness and glory thus attached to 
one duty, would of itself be an ample recom- 
pense for all the labours of a lifetime. How do 
all the advantages derived from the most suc- 
cessful pursuits of mere secular philosophy and 
literature shrink into nothing before it ? How 

* We must^ for fear of mistake, again remind our readers 
of what we so anxiously stated on page 254^ that these good 
deeds of ours have in themselves no right whatever to any 
reward. What God is pleased to bestow, is given purely 
for Christ's sake, not " of debt," but " of promise." But 
having his gracious promise, the blessing is then ours ; and 
" heaven and earth shall pass away" before one such pro- 
mise, when given, shall ever fail. 
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certain the acquirement ! — How easily acquir- 
ed ! — And yet, alas ! how few comparatively 
are taught to acquire it ? We are careless and 
selfish guardians of youth ; unfaithful stewards 
of the divine bounty. How cruel ! how unjust ! 
when a gracious God has provided for the young, 
and committed to our administration, such a 
rich feast, that we should have continued so 
long, and are likely to continue still, to feed 
them only with chaff ! — How will many that are 
gone, and some that are yet on their way to eter- 
nity, condemn the thoughtless indifference, or 
the selfish policy, of those who, contrary to their 
own convictions, compelled them, in the" prime 
of their days," most unnaturally and ruinously 
to labour in the fire for " very vanity ;'* when, 
by adopting a more rational and scriptural me- 
thod of training them, they might all that time, 
in the joyousness of their hearts, been " running 
in the way of God's commandments," and " lay- 
ing up for themselves treasures in heaven !" 

But our present position is so strong on all 
sides, that we can, for the sake of the doubting, 
give up much, and yet retain sufficient to con- 
found and overwhelm every attack from his 
captious incredulity. Let us, for the sake of 
argument, admit his objection, and take it for 
granted, that the reward for each act of duty 
will in reality be inconsiderable and of small 
amount ; still we affirm, that this reward, how- 
ever small, will ultimately be found to be of 
more real value than the rewards to be gained 
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by a whole lifetime of secular pursuits. Nay, 
we shall go farther. We shall even suppose 
that the temporal good which he seeks for his 
son or his pupil, are certain in their acquire- 
ment, that they shall be numerous in their 
amount, and that they shall, one and all, be 
found most Jelieitous and unalloyed in their 
enjoyment ; — and yet we say, that in preferring 
secular to moral teaching, he, as a guardian of 
the young Christian, is betraying the best in- 
terests of his pupil, and deceiving him to his 
great and everlasting hurt. By preferring the 
one kind of teaching, and withholding from him 
the other, which is the only means by which 
his glory and happiness in eternity is to be in- 
creased, reason and Scripture at once declare, 
that the parent or teacher is most unfaithful, 
unjust, and even cruel. 

The rewards of virtue, however small, are 
unceasing and eternal. — Let him acknowledge 
this, and our point is made out. — The seem- 
ing value of each may, at present, appear dis- 
proportionate ; but if the happiness of the one 
has a maximum and is then stationary, and the 
blessings of the other are continuous, then must 
all comparison between them cease. The a- 
mount of enjoyment which will arise from the 
performance of only one godly act, however 
small the amount at first may be, will very soon 
exceed all the temporal advantages of all the 
philosophers and literary victors that have ever 
gained a nikme aipong men. These may, as many 
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have, honourably and deservedly acquired fame^ 
and wealth, and influence, and power ; and they 
may have enjoyed these every day during a 
long and happy life, to the fullest extent of 
which the mental and physical capacities of 
lioiiourable and pious men are capable ; and 
yet, in comparison with the intrinsic value of 
the very least of the other, the whole mass be- 
comes like a mere valueless toy, — and light as 
a feather in the scale. We know that feeling, 
habit, prejudice, interest, and ignorance, will 
all rise up in hostility, and denounce such a 
broad and unqualified assertion as extravagant, 
— ^perhaps absurd. — But experience has taught 
us the nature and depth of their opposition ; 
and from these we fearlessly appeal to Scripture, 
to reason, and to the next generation. They 
will bear us out to the fullest extent. Scrip- 
ture has decided the matter. Solomon, — and, 
notwithstanding many failings, pious Solo- 
mon, — who enjoyed the rewards of the one 
to the fullest extent, denounces them all as 
" vanity and vexation of spirit ;" and declares 
the other to be " the whole duty of man." 
We cannot yet quote the decision of the next 
generation, although we confidently anticipate 
it ; but reason is equally decisive with Scrip- 
ture on the point. The proof indeed is a plain 
demonstration, which all who are willing to see 
may perceive. 

We say, that to a pupil, the value of those 
advantages which he shall, and must^ derive 
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from being taught to draw but one lesson from 
Scripture, and which he has been enabled, to 
put in practice, are greater than all the plea- 
sures, riches, power, or fame, which he could 
ever derive from mere secular literature and 
philosophy ; and we prove it thus : — 

Let a day's enjoyment of all these accumulat- 
ed temporal blessings be estimated at a certain 
value ; — say a hundred, or a hundred thousand 
pounds — an estate — a county — a kingdom — an 
empire, no matter how great ; — and let a day's 
enjoyment of the other in heaven be valued 
at no more than the thousandth part of the least 
of our coins ; — and still, in the eye of reason 
and of fact, its actual value towers above the 
other as high as heaven is above the earth. The 
days during which the one can be enjoyed are 
comparatively few and limited ; — the number 
assigned for the enjoyment of the other is in- 
finite and eternal. The sum of the one, multi- 
plied by the time of its enjoyment, may be 
great, — ^but it is finite and fixed ; the amount 
of the other must accumulate for ever. The 
daily accessions made to the latter, causes its 
value to approximate nearer and nearer to the 
fixed amount of the former; and a point in 
eternity will at last arrive when their values shall 

be equal. Were this to be the final winding 

up of the account, the parent or teacher might 
then exculpate himself from blame for making 
a choice for his pupil, where the advantages, 

though long disproportionate, were at last to be 

2 Y 
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equal. — But this is not the case. The credit 
side of the one has long since closed ; but the 
accumulations in the other are only ** begin- 
ning to begin." At this point, the folly of the 
original choice is apparent ; as the poverty of 
the one, and the riches of the other, have now 
become conspicuous. A moment, — an incon- 
ceivable fraction in duration, has been sufficient 
to cancel the whole amount of the one ; — while 
an undiminished, an untouched, eternity re- 
mains behind for the enjoyment of the other. 

That Christians should allow their little pal- 
try interests, or prejudices, or fears, to shut out 
the necessary deductions from these plain and 
admitted facts, is most painful and discourag- 
ing. That another generation will be less 
dogged, and more reasonable, is, we think, 
pretty certain, — and it is consoling. But yet 
we cannot avoid asking, with deep sorrow and 
regret, why the well-meaning and the pious of 
the present time should so unreasonably delay ; 
continuing year after year to say, " Go away 
for this time ; and at a more convenient season" 
I will begin? The warning has again been 
given. The trumpet has been sounded ; and 
every hour's delay hitherto, may have been the 
ruin of a soul, — ^it has certainly been detri- 
mental to the best interests of millions. Those 
who are refusing to take warning are doing so 
upon a serious responsibility. They are either 
shutting their eyes to reason ; or they are perse- 
vering in a known error which almost all per- 
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ceive, and many are so candid as to acknowledge. 
Let us hope that the present attempt to place 
the -education of the Blind on a rational and 
permanent basis, may not be altogether lost 
upon those who see ; — and that reason, in this 
age of rational inquiry, may still be allowed 
to have fair play, in its tedious and heartless 
encounters with prejudice, self-interest, and 
ignorance. We have no fear of the result, 
though the battle may perhaps be long; for 
there may be some shew of wisdom in calcu- 
lating on men preferring bondage to liberty, 
sickness to health, death to pardon ; but there 
is no shadow of reason in calculating on ra- 
tional and immortal men, continuing to prefer 
for themselves and their children an education 
which " perishes with the using," to another, 
whose every effort in time shall tell upon their 
happiness now, and their interests in eternity. 

That the public mind should not have sooner 
been called to a subject which is, both to the 
church and the state, of such vital importance, — 
and now that it has been called to it, that Chris- 
tians should so slowly and languidly be influ- 
enced by it, — is the melancholy effect of a more 
melancholy cause ; — a cause which, there is 
reason to fear, is too inveterate and deep-seated 
for the exertions of one generation to remove. 
It is worldliness ; — the mask of Satan, the 
canker of religion, and the veil of heaven. 
And yet this pest of Christendom is sheltered 
and nurtured under the guise of honouring re- 
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ligion! — Satan, among his other devices, and 
as an angel of light, has endeavoured to per- 
suade men that religion is too sacred a thing 
to be mixed up with the things of this life ; — 
that the business of this world has no connec- 
tion with the next ; — and misquoting Scrip- 
ture, as of old, has in this sense unblushingly 
affirmed, that " Christ's kingdom is not of this 
world." Vain man, believing Satan rather than 
Gk)d, has fallen into the snare, — and we now see 
the result. Religion, in consequence, has long 
since been discharged from the market, the 
warehouse, and the shop. It has been disjoined 
from our dealings, our conversations, and our 
thoughts ; and it has at last become " strange" 
and " unpolite" to introduce it, except by distant 
hints and meaningless phrases, in conversation 
with our neighbours, our wives, our children, 
or our servants* To these we can speak of 
any things of every things — except religion. — It 
has even been divorced from duty. Most of 
our good deeds are now done without their 
being suggested at all by the ^^ only rule of 
direction" which has been given to guide us ; 
and in doing the very things which God re- 
quires, God or his word is seldom " in all our 
thoughts ;" and we are thus deceived and cheat- 
ed of all the benefit which would otherwise be 
derived from their performance. — Instead of 
enjoying God in all our enjoyments, he is stu- 
diously banished from them all, except per- 
haps the very lowest — that of our meals. Na)r^ 
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SO deeply are we sunk in this spirit of anti- 
christian delusion, and so systematically has 
piety been thrust out from the " walk and con- 
versation" of Christians, that many pious per- 
sons would consider any attempt to introduce 
the thought of God into the social and innocent 
amusements of life as a species of practical 
blasphemy, — an unsanctified compound of earth 
and heaven, of religion and levity ! 

But this misdirected zeal, while it proves the 
want of that Christian spirit which desires to " do 
all things to the glory of God," is no excuse for 
the want of it ; and the only remedy we know, 
is a retracing of our steps, and a training of 
ourselves and the young to walk in the way of 
practical godliness. That this at present is not 
generally the case, no one we think will deny. 
The ordinary character of Christians is too com- 
mon, and too marked, to be either disguised or 
denied. Accordingly we find, that " religion," 
and the " concerns of the world," have become 
very different things ; and that when engaged 
in worldly pursuits, God must be forgotten, as if 
Christians wished to conceal what they did from 
his notice. They have no idea of serving him in 
what they then do ; nor do they seem to know, 
that he has graciously promised, that by acting 
in their worldly concerns Jbr him, and under 
his authority, they may, at the same time, and 
by the very same acts, be all the while " walk- 
ing humbly with God," and laying up for 
themselves " treasures in heaven." They have 
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lost sight of the continuous duty of ** doing all 
to the glory of God," as if God would be de- 
graded by the homeliness of their services ; and 
thus they refuse, from a false and a " voluntary 
humility,** to " make unto themselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness.** 

The world, thus violently severed by Chris- 
tians from religion, has gradually assumed the 
mastery, — and is now their tyrant. Mammon 
has become a cruel and a hard task-master to all 
who have thus emancipated him from the re- 
straints of religion ; and he is now sucking 
their blood, and trampling them under his feet. 
The fear of encroachment in their trade, or the 
desire to reach, or outrun others in this race, has 
banished or destroyed that brotherly kindness 
and charity which is the soul of Christianity ; 
and the mind is kept in an unceasing whirl of 
desire, anxiety, and fear. They receive no 
rest night nor day ; and even the sacredness 
of the Sabbath has been grieviously encroached 
upon by this eating canker of worldly mind- 
edness. Having shut out religion from their 
daily duties, they have also lost sight of the 
hopes of heaven and the fears of hell, as liv- 
ing and abiding principles within them. In- 
stead of confessing themselves with their chil- 
dren, to be " strangers and pilgrims upon 
earth," they are wholly occupied in pro- 
curing for themselves temporal good, rather 
than spiritual; and in the education of the 
young, are seeking for them a life of com- 
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petence and worldly honour, rather than a life 
of godliness and eternal glory. However much 
they may wince under the imputation, or 
shrink from a deliberate view of the conse- 
quences of their conduct, they are in reality, 
though perhaps not in intention, sacrificing 
the soul to the body, — heaven to earth, — and 
eternity to time. They are looking chiefly to 
the present, and are shutting their eyes to the 
future. They are living by " sight,'* and not by 
" faith.'* They have fallen into the sin of Lot, 
whose character they imitate, and whose fate 
they may yet perhaps be called upon to endure. 
His worldly mindedness, though he was a good 
man, began by little, and increased by degrees. 
By indulgence it at last settled down to a habit ; 
till God had in great mercy to interfere, and 
to drive him out, first by captivity, and at last 
by fire. — The " fresh plains of Jordan" continue 
still to fill the eye, and to dim and eclipse the 
more distant glories of the ** better inheritance." 
The animal instincts and feelings of the pre- 
sent moment predominate; while reason and 
Scripture, — which God has given to men to re- 
gulate and restrain them, — are not allowed to 
interfere in the matter. — Alas ! alas ! For many 
a Lot and a Lot's wife are still lingering in So- 
dom ; whose hankerings may yet strip them of 
their all, or turn them at last into pillars of salt ! 
So great is the prevalent ignorance as to any 
thing being wrong in all this, that this cease- 
less round of worldly care, or, to use their own 
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expression, this " attention to business," is often 
given by Christians as a reasoUy and more fre- 
quently as an excuse^ for inattention to religion. 
But in charity we must conclude, that they 
know not fully the meaning of what they say. 
As a reason of preference, it is an absolute 
avowal of Deism, or worse ; — and as an exctLse, 
it is the chief characteristic trait of the most 
depraved of our race. In the one case, it is 
practically avowing that there is no hereafter ; 
and in the other, it is the language of the sot, 
when he says, " Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die." They perhaps perceive not 
this; yet when the matter is examined, this 
is the foundation ; — and to this point, we think 
all who persevere in their error must at last 
come. To be consistent, they must either learn 
to '* glorify God in all that they do ;" or they 
must cease to do those things in which they 
cannot glorify him. If they will do neither, it 
is because habit has overcome reason, and the 
cares of time have obscured the interests of eter- 
nity. They have lived so long among the rich 
pastures of Sodom, that they have no heart 
to a change, — and are in. danger of perishing 
where they are. 

But if the habits of some of the present ge- 
neration have brought them so exceedingly low 
in the scale of rationality, why should they treat 
the young as if they also were with them equal- 
ly and irrecoverably depraved ?— Long habit, 
and want of practice, may make a life of " god- 
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liness" appear to them exceedingly difficult ; and 
for them to begin to leam now to get a sanction 
for all that they do from the Bible, as their only 
directory, may appear a most irksome — ^perhaps 
a hopeless task. But the question is not, ^* Is it 
easy ?" but rather, " Is it right ?"— Of this last 
there can he no dispute ; and it is equally ob- 
vious, that whatever this exercise may be to 
the old, it may be made both easy and pleasant 
to the young. Their habits are yet to form 4 
and Scripture, reason, and self-interest all unite 
in pressing upon us the duty and the policy of 
thus forming them ; while they denounce the 
injustioe and cruelty of neglecting to do sa 
Earth and heaven,— vice and virtue,— time and 
eternity, — are yet before them ; and each of 
them is submitted to their choice. They may 
early, be taught to perceive the beauty and ad- 
vantages of holiness, and the emptiness and mi- 
sery connected wirti the world and sin. They 
may, before custom or the evils of bad example 
have either pCTverted their judgments, or sway- 
ed them in their choice, be trained to expe- 
rience, by the practice of virtue, some of the 
blessingsof the one, and the nothingness of the 
other. This, however, can only be done by mo- 
ral training — ^by the influence of moral truth — 
and under the sanctions of a divine law. We 
have shewn how this may be done in the case of 
the young ; and it requires only a little moral 
courage on the part of parents, toistand by and 

-assist each other, fearlessly to break through 

2 z 
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the decayed and rotten meshes of a rude and 
antiquated usage,— and then to allow Scripture, 
and reason, and common sense^ to direct them 
ill their way. 

To this the Christian world is evidently 
tending ; and to sometliing like this^ — ^if there 
be any truth in Scripture or in hi^x>ry, or any 
dependence on the uniformity of human insti- 
tutions as adapted to human wanta^ — educa- 
tion will come, not here only, but over the 
world. Then, and not till then, can we ever 
expect to see the reign of reason commence 
in our sdiools ; when bur pupils shall be led, 
not driven, to participate in a rational, a profit- 
able, and a permanent educaticm. Learning 
will then be a pleasure and a privilege,^ — not a 
burden. Instead of being dragged blindfold 
through exerdses, whose benefits they neither 
feel n<H: know, and whose use they cannot even 
imagine ; having their tempers soured, and 
their energies cramped^ bound down, and fet- 
tered to soreness ; they will both see and feel the 
delights of every lesson,* and may be made to eat 
the fruit on the very day that the seed is sown. 
They will no longer appear in the seminary, self- 



^ To prevent mistakes^ we must here explain^ that we 
speak here of the general effect of moral teachings rather than 
of any particular species of exercises by which these effects 
are to be produced. The end being clearly perceived^ ex- 
perience will gradually suggest the means by which it is to 
be gained. 
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condemned for not accomplishing what was pre- 
scribed, but never expected from them ; cower- 
ing with dread, the passive and unwilling ma- 
chines, upon which the patience and the rod of 
the teacher are destined to be exercised ; — but as 
young celestials, under the guidance of a father 
and a friend, they will be found breathing im- 
mortality, having their eye of faith fixed on hea- 
ven, and " hungering and thirsting after righte- 
ousness" as the way to it. The delights of edu- 
cation will no longer be considered a paradox 
or a falsehood. Its pleasures being already felt, 
its future glories will be daily developing, and 
brightening, and extending before them ; till it 
elevates their minds above the world, and enables 
them " to mount up with wings as eagles, to 
run without being weary, and to walk without 
being faint." 

A new era will then commence with the 
young. — ^Being taught from infancy the angelic 
art of being " godly," they will even then be- 
gin, without perhaps knowing it, to ** lay up a 
good foundation for the time to come." As 
they advance in holiness, and continue daily to 
" lay up for themselves treasures in heaven," 
their heavenly mindedness must increase ; for 
** where their treasure is, there their heart will 
be also ;" and in this spirit they will soon learn 
to esteem even " the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than all the treasures of Egypt." It will 
be " as their meat and their drink to do the will 
of God ;" they will be daily " hungering and 
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thirsting after righteousness/' and watching for 
opportunities to do good. They will be trained, 
most willingly and pleasantly, to be obedient 
children, affectionate and kind brothers and 
sisters, good neighbours, honest citizens, and 
loyal and peaceable subjects ; and all this with- 
out constraint ; not " for wrath, but for con- 
science sake." — ^They will, in short, have pro- 
eeeded far in their preparation for heaven, long 
before their fathers ever thought of beginning 
it; and when called to its enjoyment, even 
youths shall come to " their grave in a full 
age, like as a shock of com cometh in in his 
season ;" and the " child shall die an hundred 
years old." 
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Preliminary Observations. 

1. As writing is nothing more than an ingenious and 
artificial substitute for speaking; — so reading corres- 
ponds in almost every particular to hearings as applied 
to language. All the analogies? therefore, between the 
acts of hearing and reading, as might have been ex« 
pected, are found to be exceedingly close and natural. 

2. As the opportunity of receiving instruction from 
the virtuous and the wise, has in every age, and among 
every class of civilized men, been considered one of the 
greatest privileges which rational beings can enjoy ; — so 
the possession of books, and the ability to read them, is 
one of the first and greatest temporal blessings connected 
with civil society. Nor is this all ; — ^for reading pos- 
sesses this unspeakable advantage over the former, that 
we can at all times command the services of the best of 
men, and the greatest philosophers ; we can make them 
discourse upon any subject, to any extent, and for any 
length of time ; and we can, without the fear of causing 
offence, or wearing out their patience, require them to 
repeat again and again those reasonings which our dul- 
ness or inattention had lost or obscured, or those truths 
or beauties which more particularly interested or pleased 
us. 

3. As the mere act of listening to words, (as when a 
person speaks in an unknown tongue,) is neither a pri- 
vilege nor an acquirement, but is a mere animal faculty, 
shared equally with the lower animals; — so the mere 
art of articulating words by reading, without the capa- 
city of understanding the meaning, is an unintellectual, 
a useless, and often, as we shall immediately see, a mis- 
chievous and very hurtful employment. 

4. Education, to be effective, must be regular and 
strictly successive. The loss of one step in the educa- 
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tional progress of a child, like the losing of one link in 
the chain of a demonstration, may, and often does, ren- 
der all that follows a mass of confusion, or a total blank. 
And even where, from the nature of the exercises, there 
may not be the same amoui>t of positive I0SS9 there is in 
every case at least an equal amount of mental disorder 
and mental imbecility superinduced. These are always 
aggravated according to the want of experience, and the 
early age of the person so treated. When the pupil 
halts at any difficulty, — whether that be the remembrance 
of the name or form of a letter, the meaning of a sen- 
tence, or the perception of a truth, — to interrupt the 
mental effort which this difficulty necessarily occasions, 
and more especially to call off his attention to another 
letter, sentence, or truth, before he has mastered the 
first, is the sure way to enervate the mind, and to dis- 
able him from distinctly perceiving either. The mind 
which could not very clearly perceive the one when 
alone, becomes much more distracted and weakened when 
its energies are divided between two ; and if, while in 
this state, a third or a fourth be added, the confusion of 
the pupiPs ideas is increased, and the whole becomes 

little better than a mental chaos. All this, however, 

might have been easily prevented ; for if the pupil had 
been assisted in his struggle with the first difficulty 
while it remained alone, and had been enabled to com- 

Erehend and perceive it with some degree of distinctness, 
is mind would have immediately regained its elasticity, 
with additional power ; and being possessed now of in- 
creasing confidence in his own strength, he would have 
been much better prepared to encounter and overcome 
the next, and every succeeding difficulty which might 
have occurred. To overlook this Self-evident prin- 
ciple, and to act otherwise, is not a saving, but a serious 
I088 of time ; for to this point the teacher may rest as- 
sured his weakened and discouraged pupil must again 
return, if ever he is to learn the subject thus attempted 
to be taught ; while it is very likely, that all his labour 
during that interval will but add to a burden which 
he must, though with difficulty, throw off; and increase 
a distance, every step of which he must of necessity 
retrace. 

5. To receive any truth by hearings is natural and 
simple ; whereas its acquisition by reading is necessarily 
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artificial and complicated. To attempt, therefore, by 
the more difficult art of readings to teach such truths 
as the pupil as yet is unable to understand by the more 
natural and easy method of hearings is an effort far be- 
yond the province of the teacher, and is a direct infringe- 
ment of an established law of our nature. Experience, 
accordingly? has abundantly shewn, that this, like every 
similar attempt to force nature, only recoils on the ope- 
rator, defeats his design, and tends to retard, if not to 
destroy, the very object he wished to forward, 

6. As in our endeavours to receive benefit from audi- 
ble instruction, (such as a lecture or sermon,) nature 
compels us, in spite of ourselves, and generally without 
our taking notice of the fact, to attend almost exclusively 
to the ideas, without so much as thinking of the mere 
words which are employed in communicating them ; — so 
in teaching to read, the perfection of the art lies in 
simply following up, and endeavouring to imitate, this 
plain dictate of nature. The child, therefore, who is 
allowed to float down tlie page upon a mere surface of 
words, without being trained, or forced, to dive below, 
and grapple with all and each of the ideas they conveyt 
is not learning to read, in the only rational and proper 
sense of the term ; and is in fact retreating, rather than 
advancing, in the path of his education. 

7- As in a continuous discourse it would tend more to 
confound the hearer, were we to continue to speak, after 
he had ceased to follow our meaning ; and as, in such 
a case, the only possible way of carrying him with us, 
is to stop, or return, and to go no farther, and proceed 
no faster, than he can deliberately accompany us ; — so, to 
allow a pupil to read on, after he has ceased to under- 
stand what he is reading, or to force bim forward 
while unconscious of what be is learning; is to intro- 
duce disorder and confusion among his ideas, which by 
degrees tend to undermine all the intellectual powers, 
weakens or destroys the resistance which would other- 
wise be offered to inattention or to wandering thoughts ; 
and in some measure incapacitates the pupil from taking 
a distinct and orderly view of any class of truths, even 
when they are individually understopd. — (See § 4.) 

8. As in audible instructions, we are not benefited 
according to the number of words spoken, nor even ac- 
cording to the amount of information delivered by the 
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speaker)— -but solely according to the number of those 
truths which we ourselves have understood and applied ; — 
8O9 in like manner, to suppose that a pupil advances in 
his education according to the lengtn of his tasksf or 
the number of pages he is made either to read or repeaty 
is an obvious mistake. The teacher must take the 
mind— the soul— of his pupil along with him, — and 
must patiently wait for it too, if ever he expects to be- 
nefit him by learning. To allow, far less to compel him 
to go one step beyond this is useless, or worse. Nature 
may be stimulated and regulated^ but never forced ; — 
and to proceed quicker, or to advance farther, than the 
capacity or the diligence of the pupil will warrant, is 
but losmg labour — building upon sand, which will not 
only consume valuable materials and precious time, but 
may afterwards cause more serious detriment to the re- 
luctant and unconscious builder.-*A distinct perception 
of this self-evident principles if but honestly dealt with 
and applied, would help to banish many erroneous opi- 
nions which, with nothing but antiquity to recommend 
them, still weaken and embarrass every attempt to im- 
prove this first and most important of the sciences. 

9. By an important law of our nature, every act, and 
especially those which are least under the controul of the 
will, after being frequently repeated? acquire the cha- 
racter of a habiti — and habits induced in youth are al- 
ways inveterate. Reading sentences without under- 
standing them, is one of those acts ; which, without any 
trouble to the pupil? a little care and patience on tlie 
part of the teacher may prevent atjlrst ; but which? if 
once allowed, strengthens by repetition, and at last set- 
tles down into a confirmed, and almost immoveable habit. 
Such persons, no doubt, may afterwards be enabled to 
understand by reading ; but it is by an entirely newy and 
41 much more laborious process on the part of the learner, 
than if he had then to begin for the first time ; — a pro- 
cess with which the old habit is for ever interfering? and 
which continues to retard the pupil at every step. Thou- 
sands, however, never have courage to begin this supple* 
mentary process ; — and hence it is, that while adults may 
be taught to read in a few lessons, and when once taught 
seldom or never forget it ; thousands? on account of the 
difficulties superinduced by this early habit? have been 
unable to derive any benent from reading, have ceased 
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to read) forgot the art> and have thus abandoned all 
the innumerable blessings to be derived from education. 
To allow a child therefore to read? and much more to 
compel him to learn to read, what as yet he does not, 
and cannot understand^ is unphilosopliical in theory, 
and most pernicious in practice. By doing so, parents 
are loading their children with fetters, the relics of 
which, in spite of every attempt to shake them off, may 
hang upon them through life ; and which, in the mean- 
time, will assuredly rob education of all its delights, 
and render every step in their progress both irksome 
and laborious. 

10. As happiness is the one thing which nature prompts 
every individual without exception to seek for, and to 
strive to obtain ; and as godliness and virtue are con- 
fessedly the only foundation and source of happiness ; it 
follows, that the knowledge of what is virtuous, and the 
training of the young to its practice, should be the chief 
business of all education. Other things? no doubt, are 
desirable — but this alone is necessary; and therefore, 
every other branch of learning should be made subordi- 
nate and auxiliary to this, which relates not only to time, 
the dawn of our existence^ but to eternity, its nightless 
day. 

11. As there is not a breath that we draw, nor a 
function we perform, not an article of food, of cloth- 
ing, of amusement, or of convenience, that is not theob- 
{*ect or the product of science; and as all these would 
lave their value continuously and indefinitely increased 
by a practical knowledge of their nature, and the methods 
by which they could be most advantageously used or 
enjoyed ; it follows, that besides religious and moral 
training, the field for the secular and useful education 
of the young is extensive and valuable ; and repeated 
experiments before high official individuals, confirmed 
by a uniform experience, have shewn, that by merely 
attending to the combined laws of analysis and succession, 
the practical knowledge of all this is not only attain- 
able by children, but is in fact both pleasant and easy.* 
It has been proved, indeed, that it may be acquired in less 
time than is at present generally spent in the mere in- 



« See Oairs Gdofiatioiua Experiments, Edit. 1834, p. 20 and 39. 
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troductorv, and often mechanical art of learning to read; 
while reading in that case may, without trouble, be taught 
in a week, or a month at most. The reason why this does 
not correspond with uniform experience is simply because 
of inattention to the above laws, which constitute the 
very essence of all education ; — and which, if properly un». 
derstood and applied in this noble science, would, to our 
schools generally, be as " life from the dead/' For in 
a child thus taught, not only do his intellectual powers 
acquire great expansion and strength, but his information 
regarding all common and familiar objects gradually be- 
comes intimate, as well as comprehensive ; by which every 
circumstance that occurs, whether natural or economical, 
every phenomenon, every amusement, every object of 
whatever kind, is made to receive a new light, and a new 
interest, by the habit he acquires of applying to each the 
lessons he has been taught to deduce from only a few 
simple and leading facts connected with science. The 
field for the education of youth, therefore, is exceed- 
ingly extensive, — and it is as valuable as it is large ; and 
to substitute for these valuable acquirements exercises 
which are born to-day, only to die to-morrow ; to lead 
the pupil forward blindfold, unconscious of the truths 
through which he is wading ; to harrass his mind, and 
destroy his natural thirst for information, by compelling 
him to fritter away the precious moments of youth in 
any species of tiseless learning, when so much valuable 
information may be substituted in its stead, is a real, 
although perhaps an undesigned, abuse of delegated 
power. It is a betraying of a precious trust committed 
to parents for the benefit of themselves, their children, 
and society ; it is a thankless sacrifice of the best in- 
terests of the next generation, to the selfishness of some, 
and the antiquated prejudices of others ; and it is a course 
of action in every view most unreasonable, unjust, and 
cruel. 

1 2. As the art of reading is merely an artificial method 
of suggesting words to the mind, it is comparatively a 
matter of no consequence whether the words be suggested 
by the senses of hearing, seeing, or of touch. — AH those 
methods, therefore, which experience has found available 
in teaching the young to understand and improve by 
truths addressed to the eye, must be equally efiective 
when the same truths are read by the hand. 
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13. As the art of reading slowly by the eye may be, 
and often has been, fully taught in a day, sometimes in 
an hour ; * while fluency and ease in reading can only 
be acquired by exercise ; it follows, that although the 
Blind may be made to read correctly with the hand in 
a very short period, yet they should not be discouraged, 
because they cannot at once read so quickly as they 
wish. In reading, whether by the hand or the eye, 
practice alone can ever give fluency and ease. 

14. In teaching the adult Blind, there will be found> 
in regard to capacity, fewer instances of mediocrity than 
among those who see. The reason is this : — Blindness 
in itself is necessarily a powerful barrier to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and it requires much mental energy 
to overcome its difficulties. Where this mental energy, 
accordingly, has been induced and strengthened by pro- 
gressive, and consequently successful endeavours to 
overcome its difficulties, a point is gained by the 
blind person, beyond which his endeavours become both 
easy and successful ; while, on the contrary, where these 
exertions have been injudiciously made, either by at- 
tempting too much, or the little too soon, or where they 
have never been made at all ; the blind person is dis- 
couraged, and soon falls back into a state of indiffer- 
ence, or of mental lethargy, which his blindness helps to 
cherish rather than to abate. The consequence of this 
will be, for a long time to come, that many of the adult 
Blind will learn rapidly, and with great ease; while 
others will require, and should receive, much more 
forbearance and encouragement at the commencement 
of their studies, than the rapid advance of many of 
their companions would have led the philanthropist to 
conceive either necessary or prudent. 

15. The friends of the present Literature should, for 
some time at least, be prepared to encounter a most un- 
reasonable, and sometimes invulnerable spirit of incre- 
dulity from among the Blind themselves. Reading and 
writing are arts so entirely new to them, that in spite of 
evidence the most direct and palpable to themselvesy 
some will continue to affirm, that to make blind persons 
able to practise these arts is utterly impossible. — Very 

* See Lesson System Magazine, yol. I. p. 85, and Gall's Educational 
Ezpertments, Edit. 1834, p. 53. 
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painful instances of such a spirit have occurred, and may 
occur again. And as these may tend to damp the zeal 
of somC) or be made a plausible excuse to conceal the 
want of it in others, they ought to be prepared for. 
The companions of such blind persons have read before 
them ; but they still would maintain^ that they did not 
readf but only repeated the verses, as they themselves 
were in the habit of doing. When, in order to remove 
this impression, it was shewn that they could read in- 
sulated words in any part of the book, they still would 
maintain that it was not done by reading, but in some 
other way. And when, by repeated and varied exercises, 
they could not deny that their companions did really 
read, and were thus driven from every argument they 
had attempted to advance as to its impossibility? they 
would still confidently maintain, — and tnere they would 
rest, — that whatever others might do, they were quite 
sure they themselves could never learn. 



On Teaching the Alphabet. 

16. Where the blind person can repeat the alphabet 
in its order, he will be able to learn to distinguish all 
the letters without a teacher. For this purpose he feels 
the first letter on the large alphabet with the fingers of 
his right hand, ascertains its shape, and knows that this 
letter is ** a.'' He passes on to tne next in order, which 
he knows to be <^ b,^^ ascertains its shape, compares it 
with " a,'^ and makes himself perfectly familiar with 
both, before he passes to the next. He then does the 
same to the third ; compares all the three before he goes 
farther ; and proceeds on in the same way till he has learn- 
ed the whole. He must be perfectly acquainted with the 
form and name of each of the letters in the large alpha, 
bet, before he allows himself to feel or touch any of the 
smaller sized letters. His doing so would only tend to 
confuse and retard him. — (See § 4.) 

17. When he is perfectly acquainted with the form 
and name of each of the largest sized letters, he begins 
to compare them, one by one, with the next smaller sized 
alphabet, but never allows himself to proceed to one letter 
till the forms of all the previous ones have been ascer- 
tained. When he feels himself at a loss to determine the 
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shape of any one of these smaller sized letters, he should 
carefully compare it with the corresponding letter in 
the larger alphabet, till he has identified its form, and 
can readily name it when he puts his finger upon it. 

18. When he knows all the letters in the second al- 
phabet, he should then, but not till then, begin to feel 
the letters in the third, which is of the same size, but 
closer than the second ; taking care that he does not pass 
from this, till he has completely mastered it. 

19. He may then make himself acquainted with the 
letters which, in their form, are likest to each other, and 
afterwards exercise himself on the letters which are placed 
indiscriminately together near the bottom of the third 
page. — It is not necessary, nor would it be prudent, at 
this time to learn the numerals, till he has made some 
progress in reading. 

20. It is worthy of remark here, that the minuteness 
of the above instructions may very probably give to a 
general reader the impression, that this learning of the 
alphabet by the Blind, when it requires directions so 
various and guarded, must be exceedingly difficult and 
tedious. But this is a mistake. It will generally be 
mastered by the Blind in a few hours,— frequently in 
one ; — but it was necessary to suit these directions to alU 
that none, of whatever capacity, might be discouraged 
or disappointed. — (See § 14.) 

21. When a blind person can neither repeat the alpha- 
bet, iK)r procure a regular teacher, he must endeavour 
by himseft' to become perfectly acquainted with the forms 
of a few of the letters, or of them all, comparing the 
small letters with the larger, till some one who can read 
shall teach him their names. For this, even in the most 
unfavourable circumstances, we cannot conceive that he 
shall require to wait long. 



On Teaching the Blind to Read, 

22. If the blind person, after he is well acquainted 
with the alphabet, have no teacher, or no person about 
him who can read, he should at once turn to the sixth 
page of his First Book, and begin of himself to read the 
Lord'^s Prayer, which it is here supposed he can repeat. 
He reads the three first letters *' o-u-r,'* which he ak 

3b 
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ready knows to be the word ** our ;"* and this word he is to 
remember as compounded of certain letters, which, when 
repeated rapidly one after another, gives nearly the same 
sound as the word. With the word '* father,^ he does 
the same, endeavouring to remember the simple sound 
of the " th*' when they come together. When he knows 
these two words, he passes on to the next, always mak- 
ing sure of the new word, in connection with all the pre- 
vious ones> (§ 4.) and endeavouring to connect the com- 
bination of its letters with the sound of the word ; so 
that when it^ or a similar combination of the same letters, 
shall again occur, he may, by the natural association of 
ideas, and the sense of the passage, make at least a 
shrewd conjecture at what the word is, as we generally 
do in reading ill written manuscripts. 

23. When he has any person at hand who can read, 
his learning will be much more easy. He should, in 
that case, begin at the fourth page, combining the letters 
of the first word, and endeavouring to form a word by 
their rapid repetition. If he fails in any case, and has 
no one at hand who can help him, he should proceed to 
read the words which follow ; when, by considering their 
meaning) he- may be led to make out the word he found 
it necessary at first to pass. If he cannot do this^ he 
should keep it in remembrance to make inquiry, on the 
first opportunity, at those who can tell him. When 
these words, however, are once known, he should take 
care that, by frequently reading them in connection with 
the lines and sentences in which they occur, he shall not 
a^ain forget them^ but be able to read them wherever 
they may be found. 

24. When he has any person at hand who can assist 
him? his learning should proceed as near as may be in 
the following manner : — He is made to feel the letters of 
the first word, " d-o,^' and is told that these two letters, 
rapidly pronounced after each other, are intended to 
suggest to the mind the word " do.**' In the same man- 
ner he feels and pronounces the second word, " no," 
reads the two words in connection, and passes to the 
third word, " ill.**^ He is then made to read the three 
words in connection, and to observe what they mean ; 
and is asked, " What is here said about ill .?'' (We are 
not to do it.) What are we not to do ? (Any UL) He 
is next made to read again from the beginning of the 
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line, adding word to word, and is made to tell every 
idea as it occurs ; always reading the whole each time, 
from the beginning of the line till it be finished, and 
till he can read every word in it, not only in its order, 
but when his fingers are laid upon it out of its connec- 
tion, or in any other part of his book. 

25. He then proceeds to the second line, which is to 
•be taught in a similar manner ; and when he comes to 
the word " that," he is told that the two letters, « t,^ 
and " h,*" when they stand together, make a simple 
sound, as if they were but one letter, and which he is to 
remember. He may at this time be told that *« ch,*** 
" sh,""* and '' ph,*" have also simple sounds, which he 
should be required to keep in remembrance; and the 
same thing should be done when the terminations '' iug^* 
and " tion'' occur in the course of his reading. 

26. When a blind person, who has no one to whom 
he can apply for information, has learned to read all 
the words in the Lord's Prayer, as formerly directed, 
(§ 22,) he will seldom fail in being able to read these 
introductory lessons. But if he should be at a loss, he 
must follow the directions given in § 23. 

27. The pupil should never leave a line till he can 
read all the words perfectly, and till he shall be able to 
know them wherever they may again occur. This, he 
may think, is a tedious and slow process ; but he will 
find, in experience, that it is the easiest, and hy far ihe 
soonest, — He is in this manner learning to read all 
the words, as they occur in his lessons, once for all; 
so that it is only the new words which can ever again 
create any difficulty in his learning. These, however, 
are not only becoming fewer and fewer every line he 
reads, but he is insensibly acquiring sudi a knowledge 
of the principles of orthography as will enable him very 
soon to read any common word that occurs, although he 
never saw it before, and to which, besides, the sense of the 
passage will almost invariably lead him. — (See § 22.) 

28. The pupil should now, if not before, carefully 
abstain from every other motion of the hand and fingers 
while reading, except one, — that is, a straight motion 
from left to right. When therefore he is at a loss to 
distinguish a letter or a word, and wishes to feel it more 
carefully, he should not allow himself 'to rub his fingers 
upon it from top to bottom, from right to left, or with 
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a circular motion ; but lifting the fingers, and carrying 
them to the beginning of the word, he should pass them 
slowly along the letters to the rightj endeavouring to 
detect the form of the letters as he presses them gently 
in succession. The habit thus formed, and strength- 
ened by exercise, will soon enable them to read con- 
tinuously, gracefully, and quickly ; but which the in- 
dulgence in any other motion would tend to prevent. — 
(See § 9) 



On Teaching the Second Book for the Blind. 

29. In beginning to read the Second Book, the blind 
pupil must be more anxious to collect the ideas rear 
oily, than to read quickly,— (See § 6.) This last will 
come in good time, and as a matter of course. He 
ought therefore to consider the book as discoursing, and 
he at the same time ought to act precisely as he would 
do if any person were speaking, or reading slowly to him. 
He would in such a case suspend his judgment till a 
sentence was completed; the ideas it contained would 
be remembered and united with the next ; and so on, 
till the passage was complete. In the same manner, 
after reading one word he passes to the next, adds each 
idea to anotner, without concern about the words in the 
meantime ; and when the sense is not clear, he ought 
to read the passage again, till he can read it well, and 
with the full exercise of the understanding. To do 
otherwise would be to retard his progress generally, 
and lead to habits which would be both pernicious and 
difficult to be shaken off. Delay here is gaining time, 
not losing it» as he might at first be ready to suppose. — 
(See § 4.) 

30. When the pupil possesses the advantage of a 
teacher, all this will most readily be gained by catechis- 
ing. No method has ever been invented so effective as 
that,— but it is liable to abuse. The object of catechis- 
ing is to direct the pupil to the truths he is reading, 
to compel him to think upon his subject, and to under- 
stand it ; or to detect the defect within, if he does not. 
In that case he is made to read the passage again and 
again, if necessary, till this be acquired ; out it is ohr 
vious, that to ask a question which his present reading 
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does not enable him to answer, is, upon the principles 
formerly explained, (§ 4 and 7») to distract his atten- 
tion, and to carry it away from the subject at present 
in hand. Such questions belong properly enough to 
examinations, but they are always hurtful in teaching. 

31. To those who have but one reading relative, 
whether they enjoy the benefit of a teacher or not, the 
'* Key to the Weekly Catechism'' will be of essential 
service in the use of this book. They will find the 
questions already formed, which, when but read in the 
hearing of the blind reader, is sufficient to exercise his 
mind, and give him all the benefits which he could have 
derived from the labours of a teacher. Even children, 
by following the directions given in the introduction to 
that book, will, in many cases, supersede the necessity 
of adult interference ; — and to these directions we refer. 



On Teaching the Thirds and Succeeding Books. 

32. The Third Book is the first advance in the re- 
duction of the size in the type. This, therefore, or 
any other of the books printed on a similar or smaller 
type, should be carefully withheld, till the larger size 
has become perfectly familiar. Delay here for a little 
will often be found, the saving of time. — (See § 4, 
When he can read the First Book easily, (not fluently, 
§ 13,) he may then begin the Third, but not till then. 
He may also now acquire a knowledge of the numerals, 
and read the number of eaeh paragraph as he proceeds.^ 

33. The same directions apply to the Third, that are 
given for the reading of the Second Book. The " Key 
to the First Initiatory Catechism*" gives this book for 
the Blind much of its value ; and the directions for use- 
ing it, given in its Introduction, will apply with equal 
effect to the instruction of the Blind as of those who 
see. 

34. It is worth noticing here, that after the Third 
Book has been rendered easy by a little practice, the 
<^ Extracts from the New Testament,'' printed for the 
use of the Blind, may, with good effect, be put into their 
hands, before giving them the Fourth Book, which is 
printed on the smallest sized type. In teaching these 
Extracts, an iufportant point will be gained, by their 
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preparing the Uiind, with much better effect, to pro- 
fit by the reading and the studying of their Bibles. 
The first part of « the Help to the Life of Christ," 
will enable any reading parent, or even a child, materi- 
ally to assist the Blind in this important object ; and 
help them readily to acquire the art of rendering 
Scripture doctrines and duties practically useful in their 
every-day concerns. 

35. To render the attainment of this object still more 
certain, with even those of the lowest capacity who may 
be taught to read, an Appendix has been added to this 
last book, on the smallest sized type, and to these " Ex- 
tracts'' from Scripture, the *' Spirit of the Lesson Sys- 
tem," forms an exceedingly simple and useful key. A 
little attention to these exercises will open up a wide 
field for the Blind benefiting themselves, when they 
come to read the Scriptures for their own personal edi- 
fication. 

36. The Gospel by St John may now be put into the 
hands of the Blind ; and this book, being printed on the 
medium sized type, they will be able to read with ease. 
Their previous knowledge of the practical method of 
using the <« Extracts," as mentioned in last paragraph, 
will enable them more and more to profit by the perusal 
of this and every other portion of Scripture printed for 
their use. 

37. The Fourth Book for the Blind, contains a brief 
outline of Old Testament History ; — and when taught 
by means of '* the Key to the First Step to Old Testa- 
ment History,^' will not only give them a thorough know- 
ledge of the leading circumstances recorded in the Old 
Testament, but will train them to the practical uses to be 
made of that interesting portion of the sacred writings. 
It needs only farther to be mentioned here, that another 
little work,(" Scripture Statements,") has also been print- 
ed a.s an elementary book for their use; the Introduc- 
tion to the Key of which gives particular directions how 
it may be used with ease and profit. 

38. The beginning, the progress, and the end of all 
these exercises, is practical godliness-^'^ virtue," in the 
only legitimate sense of the term. This should obviously 
be the substratum — the spirit— of all education ; and it 
has been first attended to in the Literature for the 
Blind. The less useful, although perhaps the more 
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popular part of their education, will nodoubt be attend- 
ed to in due time. At present we would earnestly warn 
the pupils and their teachers of the common error of 
supposing that their education is advancing, according 
to the numlter of pages they decypher, or the books they 
have read. Education is a system of moral and intel- 
lectual training, by which alone the young can become 
good children, good neighbours, good subjects, and good 
men. Keading is merely a preliminary means by which 
this great object may be attained ; but which, of itself, is 
no more education, than money is food. The best of 
all tests of a person's educational progress, is " the fear 
of God, and the keeping of his commandments ;" — and 
the best, if not the only way by which this can be done, 
is by a practical use of the Bible ; making it " the only 
rule to direct us" in duty ; — '■ a light to our feet, and a. 
lamp to our path." — That the books and exercises re- 
commended are well calculated to produce that effect, a 
little practice will sufficiently shew. 

Fig. 1. 




On Teaching Writing to the Blind. 

39. If the Blind may, in insulated and remote districts, 
teach themselves to read without a teacher, they will 
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with much more ease be able to teach themselves to 
write. The letters are all ready formed, being pins 
placed at the end of a stamp, which being pricked through 
paper, leaves a raised surface of the shape of the letter 
on the opposite side* which can, to those to whom read- 
ing has become familiar^ be readily decyphered by the 
hand, and read with correctness and ease. 

40. The apparatus for writing, consists of a set of 
stamps (a a>* Fig. 1.) each having the form of a letter at 
one end, composed of pins; — of a cushion-frame> bd, on 
which the paper is placed ; — and of a cover with cross- 
bars, c c, placed over the paper, which is fastened by the 
button 6, and another similar one at the other end. Tliis 
cover directs the writer in keeping the proper lines. 
The paper is written on both sides^ by which much room 
is saved, and the writing made more legible ; the lines 
on the one side always falling between those of the other^ 
which on that side remain perfectly smooth. 

41. The pupil having, while practising his reading, 
and being exercised by means of the <* Keys,'^ made him- 
self acquainted with spelling, (which he can do without 
assistance,) may now be taught to write ; — and this art 
may be acquired easily in one lesson. For this purpose 
he places the cushion-frame, (Fig. 2.) before him, thrusts 
the two pins a and 6 through the middle fold of his pa- 
per, (writing foolscap,) and keeping them there with the 
left hand, he smooths the paper upon the cushion, and 
presses it down upon the other two pins c and d, with 
his right. He then takes the cover, (Fig. 8.) and pla- 
cing its under bar close to the under cross-bar of the cu- 



Fig. 5. 




* A small box, consisting of twelve compartments, (Fig. 5.) may 
be used, instead of laying the stamps along on the table. But this can 
be made when required by any carpenter, at an expense little more 
than the risk and amount of carriage would amount to. Each box is 
separated by two raised partitions into three divisions ; each division 
contains four compartments ; and each compartntent holds three stamps 
— thirty-six in all. 
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shion-frame, (as at d, Fig. 1.) he allows it gently to de- 
scend upon the paper, when the four holes on its face 
or under side a, c, e, g, (Fig- *■) will receive the four 
pins on the sides of the cushion-frame, and keep all 
tight. When the cover is fastened on by the buttons at 
top and bottom, the whole is ready to receive the writing. 

Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 6. 




42. He then takes the stamp, (Fig. 6,) which cor- 
responds to the first letter of tne word he is to write, 
which he knows by a letter in relief placed on the shank, 
and inserts the pin-end between the two bars next him, 
slides the thumb of his right hand to the top, and presses 
it down through the paper. This stamp he allows to 
remain under charge of the left hand, till he, with his 
right, brings the second stamp, which he places close to 
the first) raises his thumb? ana presses it also through the 
paper to form the letter. The left hand now takes 
charge of the second, while the right lifts and puts the 
first carefully in its place till again required^ and brings 
the third ; proceeding in the same way with all the 
others, till the word be finished. 

43. When the last letter of a word has been pressed 
down, he puts the fore-finger of his left hand between 
it and the first letter of the next word, so as to leave a 
space between them; and when any of the letters is 
doubled at one place? as in the word *^ good,'^ he marks 
with the fore^finger of his left hand the precise point 
where the first terminates, and lifting the stamp with 
the right, inserts it again immediately beyond that point, 
in such a manner as that the letters shall appear sufiicient- 
ly close? and yet shall not touch or interfere with each 
other. 

44. When a line is finished, and there is not room to 
insert another letter? the pupil, to prevent accidents, 
leaves the last letter of the line between the bars, feels 
along the space immediately above the one he has written 
in, and inserts the next letter at the beginning of it, as 
the commencement of another line. He then? but not 
till then, removes the last stamp of the previous line. 
As the division of words by regular syllables would 
Avaste much room, and is not necessary, the pupil may 
without scruple divide the words by such letters as will 
come into the line. 

45. When the page has been written to the top, the 
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cover is removed, and the sheet of paper is turned over 
from left to right, so that the holes formerly made in 
its centre-fold by the pins a and b (Fig. 2,) shall now 
be placed upon the opposite pins c and dj while those 
which before were made by the pins c and cf, shall now 
be placed on those marked a and b. The half of the 
sheet, not yet put to use, which before lay over the frame 
to the left hand of the writer, is now found lying to the 
right. The cover is now to be replaced ; out instead 
of bringing the under side or bar in contact with the under 
cross-bar of the cushion frame, he places the upper side, 
or bar, in contact with the upper cross-bar of the cushion 
frame, or that side which is farthest from him ; and al- 
lowing it gently to descend upon the paper as before, 
the holes h d f h^ (Fig* 4*0 will now fall upon the four 
pins, instead ot a c e g. — The cut Fig. 1, respresents 
the paper and frame in the state here described. It will 
now be found, that all the lines from top to bottom pre- 
viously written, are covered over by the several bars of 
the cover, so that all that is now written must fall be- 
tween them. 

46. When the second page of the paper is written 
upon, the cover is again removed ; the paper is not turned 
over^ but drawn to a side from right to left. The holes in 
the centre-fold are again placed on the pins a and 6, 
(Fig. 2,) and new holes made on the other edge of the 
unwritten side of the sheet, as at first, by the pins c and 
d. The process in writing upon the third and fourth 
pages, are precisely the same as in writing upon the first 
and second. 

47- When the blind person is to write in a book, it is 
placed with the top of the pages next him, and the same 
routine is to be observed as with loose sheets. When 
an odd page is to be written upon, (such as the first, 
third, fifth, &c.) which lies to the right hand side of the 
reader, the cushion frame, after the book has been turned 
upside down, is to be inserted upon the right hand 
side of the volume ; and when it is an even page, (such 
as the second, fourth, sixth, &c.) and which lies to the 
left hand side of the reader, it is to be inserted on the 
left hand side of the volume. A little practice will make 
all this easy and familiar, which must necessarily, in the 
description, appear complicated and difficult. 
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48. When a pupil has to resume his writing upon a 
book) or upon a sheet which has been removed from the 
frame^ he has merely* before placing it again on the 
frame, to prick a pin through the place where he former- 
ly stopped ; and this being felt by tne linger on the op- 
posite side, will direct him where to commence. 

49. When the writing is to be upon a card, or a piece 
of paper which will not extend to the pins on both sides 
of the cushion frame, the writer uses only the pins on one 
side, taking care, however, that he does not write beyond 
the paper after the cover has been fastened. When he 
wishes to make a duplicate of any writing, he has only 
to place two sheets on the frame instead of one ; by 
pricking the stamps through both, he produces two copies. 

50. For the sake of economy, a blind person may 
practise his writing, till it becomes familiar to him, by 
using only one sheet of paper,— or no paper at all. When 
he can write with ease, he may tnen use paper, and 
perfect himself by reading his writing after it is finished, 
taking care to avoid any casual error into which he may 
fall. 



THi: EKD. 



Pitnred by James 6all» 32 Nkldry Strctf^ 
Edinburgh. 
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